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THE MOTHERS OF THE BELIEVERS 
IN THE HADITH 
i 


Introduction 
In the contemporary Muslim world, the question of Hadith authenticity 


serves as one of the touchstones which define and separate a number of ideo- 
logically different Muslim approaches to religion and law. The formulation of 
‘competing Islamic paradigms and their stances on Hadith authenticity and 
Hadith relevance is, of course, an inner-Islamic affair. With a few exceptions 
(and those mostly in the form of refutations), the analytical and historicist 
ffadité criticism elaborated 'by Orientalists has remained unacknowledged in 
the Muslim world. i 
For most Muslims, the! authenticated Hadith is sacred literature, only 
second in holiness to the Quranic revelation. Even though Muslim modern- 
ists! and even “fundamentalists” have deemphasized the /za/t/in their quest 
to formulate Quran-based agendas for a renewed Islamic order, the general 
Muslim reaction to the questioning of Hadith authenticity remains strongly 
negative, especially among main-stream conservatives. The latter's position as 
formulated by the {/em7"is frequently cast in defensive language which, in 
turn, meshes with the conservatives’ commitment to preserve the shariG in its 
traditional form. Insofar as the classical shari@ rests on the authenticity of 
the suzna as formulated injthe medieval 4aa/7/4 large-scale and substantive 
criticism of the adiz would mean to strip the suznaof its importance which, 
in turn, would deal taqlid (unquestioning adoption of established legal deci- 
sions) a deadly blow. i 
During the Middle Ages the Islamic establishment had its own creative 
period of sifting the authentic traditions from the fabricated. Concentrating 
mainly on the chains of transmitters of traditions (the /s#/s), Muslim 


i 
i 
t 


! Some Muslim modernists have gone so far as to question the authenticity of large segments of 
the saith, cf , e.g., G.H.A. Juynboll, 7he Authenticity of the Tradition Literature’ Discussions in 
Modern Agypt (Leiden: Brill, 1969), pp. 21-46. 
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scholars labored to separate the genuine from the fake, the “sound” (sahth) 
from the spurious.” But formation and intent of their criteria by which to 
separate true from false traditions bore no resemblance to the criticism which 
nineteenth and twentieth century orientalists put forth against the whole Hadith 
corpus and which amounted to whole-sale questioning of the historic validity 
of the texts themselves, Prodded by what he perceived as internal conflict 
and contradiction of substance in the Aad, Ignaz Goldziher initiated a 
large-scale historicist critique of the medieval Zath.’ Later, Joseph Schacht 
systematically developed and applied Goldziher’s thesis to arrive at the con- 
clusion that the legal Æaařth did not go back beyond the eighth century (sec- 
ond century of Islam).* Schacht’s theory, modified by N. J. Coulsen,> was 
fundamentally challenged by Nabia Abbott® and Fuat Sezgin” both of whom 
dated systematic A/zd/¢/ collection in oral as well as written form to the 
very beginning of Islam. (An even more forceful, persuasive critical Muslim 
reaction to Goldziher and Schacht was simultaneously presented by 
Muhammad Mustafa Azami).® A “middle position” halfway between accep- 
tance and rejection of early Hadith authenticity was thereafter attempted by 
G. H. A. Juynboll? whose scholarly opinion perceives the existence of 
Muhammadan traditions approximating what the Prophet actually said and 
did, even though no method may ever be developed to demonstrate their 
historicity. According to Juynboll, the more formal standardized transmission 
of information on the Prophet, however, must be dated fifty or more years 
after the Prophet’s death, i.e., toward the end of the seventh century A.D. 


2 cf., eg., Muhammad ‘Abdul Rauf, “The development of the science of Hadith” in The Cembradge 
Histaty of Arabic Literature’ Arabic Literature to the Bnd of the Umayyad Period ed. A.F.L. Beeston, 
T.M. Johnstone, R.B.Serjeant and G.R.Smith (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), pp. 
271-288. Also Muhammad Mustafa Azami, Studies in Hadith Methodology and Literature 
(Indianapolis: Islamic Teaching Center, 1977), pp. 68 ff. 

? Especially in his Musemmedanische Studien (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1889; photomechanically 
reprinted Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1961), pp. 1-274. 

4 Joseph Schacht, Aa Jatroduction to Islamrc Law (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1964), pp. 
10-49. Also his 7he Ongins af Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1950), 
esp. pp. 5, 149. 

8 A History af Islamic Law, Islamic Surveys, 2 (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1964), 
pp. 64 ff. Also his “European Criticism of Heath” in The Cambrigge History of Islamic Literature, 
pp. 318 ff. 

© Studies in Arabic Literary Fapyri vol. 2, Oriental Institute Publications no. 76 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1967). Also her chapter “//aa/¢4 Literature: Collection and Transmission 
of Hadith” in The Cambridge History of Arabic Literature, pp. 289-298. 

7 Gescluchte des arabischen Schrifttums, vol. 1 (Leiden: Brill, 1967). 

“ Studies in Barly Hadith Literature. With a Critical Baition of Some Early Islamic Texts 
(Indianapolis: American Trust Publications, 1978), pp. 6 ff., 212-268. 

° Muslin Traditian. Studies in Chronology Provenance, aad Authorship of Barly (Hadith 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983). 

10 Op. cit, pp. 5, 9-76. Cf. David S. Powers, Studies in Quran end Hadith’ The Formation of the 
tslamc Law of Inheritance (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986), p.6. 
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(end of the first century of the Islamic calendar).!° Ultimately, however, 
Western methods of Hadith criticism may always differ from those of Mus- 
lims because the two rest on different premises. In Coulson’s words “be- 
tween the dictates of religious faith on the one hand and secular historical 
criticism on the other there can be no middle way of true objectivity.” !! 


Historical Personages dnd Paradigmatic Personæ 
in the Medieval Hadlth 


The first generation a Muslims surely regarded the Prophet's way of life 
as a model which they endeavored to emulate, because he was both God's 
spokesman in their midst!and also their divinely appointed leader to whom 
they had pledged obedience. The notion of the Prophet's personal peerlessness 
expanded and intensified after his death, especially in the wake of the founda- 
tion of a vast Muslim empire. Within the newly expanded realm of Islam, later 
generations of Muslims, most of them not of Arab stock, came to see the Prophet 
in terms of a personal infallibility and sinlessness which had most probably 
not been perceived by his contemporaries in Mecca and Medina.” The ques- 
tion of the relationship between the historical Muhammad and Muhammad 
“the image” here necessitates another brief consideration of the Had//and the 
knotty problem of Hadit authenticity. In its present form, the Hadith was 
compiled and edited by a number of renowned traditionists in the ninth century 
(third century of the Islamic calendar), six among whom authored collections 
which the Muslim community accepted as authentic.!’ Many Western and also 
a few Muslim scholars are of the opinion that the authenticated Aza/t/ is a 
record both of what Muhammad actually said and did, and also a record of 
what his community in the first two centuries of Islam believed that he said 
and did. Thus, the Hadith has been called “a guide to understanding the his- 
torical Muhammad as well i as a guide to understanding the evolution of Muslim 
piety from the seventh to the ninth centuries.” * The latter involved definition 
of Islamic morality, the good Muslim life (as exemplified by the Prophet), and 
here the tradition-compilers’ intent and methodology were not to record his- 
torical data but to institutionalize Muhammad's exemplary behavior for the 
benefit of the community. | (The transformation of Muhammad's historic per- 


4 “European Criticism of edith Literature,” The Qunbnage History of Arabic Literature, p. 321. 

4% The Prophet’s cosmic significance and concomitant role as savior of his community later 
came to be essential aspects of Sufi doctrine and piety Cf. Annemarie Schimmel, 42d Muhammad 
ts His Messenger The Veneration of the Prophet in Islamic Piety (Chapel Hill University of North 
Carolina Press, 1985), esp. pp. 24-175. 

3 Among the six, the re of Bukhari (d 870) and Muslim (d. 875) are held in special 
esteem. 

“ Tarif Khalidi, Clssice/ Arab [slam (Princeton. The Darwin Press, 1985), p. 36. 
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sonality into an ideal persona is reflected in the growth and proliferation of : 
early Islamic Prophetic hagiography, the accounts of the miraculous occur- 
rences and miracle-working powers with which God distinguished the life of 
His Prophet. The transformation also coincided—or, according to most West- 
ern scholarship, was intercausally linked—with the formation of medieval 

_Muslim theology and jurisprudence and the increasing emphasis on the 
Prophet's sacred precedent as one of the pillars of the s4ar7% The Hadith in 
its totality reflects the processes here involved. 

What was originally diachronic recording of prophetic sayings and behavior, 
however, is now enshrined in the /Yza/¢é collections in synchronic form. Of 
the two, legends and “precedent,” it was especially the latter which served as 
building matter of the medieval edifices of Sunni theology and law. 

Similar developments are recognizable in the copious ad/// materials on 
the Prophet's wives whose honorific epithet “Mothers of the Believers” was 
revealed in a late Medinan verse (33:6). Even though their status and importance 
never matched the Prophet ’s, the women’s Quran-established rank, and their 
role as the Prophet's helpmates and supporters in his mission to preach and 
implement God's truth elevated them even during their lifetime to a level of 
prestige above the community’s other females. This special status grew more 
lofty with the progression of time when Muslim piety came to view the women 
of the Prophet's household as models for emulation. Eventually, the Prophet's 
wives’ behavior was likewise recognized as suzna that furnished many of the 
criteria of what was lawful /42/%// or forbidden /Zerém/ for Muslims, espe- 
cially Muslim women. These criteria were then codified (gu#examples) in the 
works of early Islamic jurisprudence /44/. 

The Hadith, however, portrays the Prophet's wives in several distinctive 
ways; that is, the women appear in a number of conflicting sets of personae. 
On the one hand, they emerge as perfect exemplars of their sex regarding 
virtue and righteousness (because they were married to God’s Prophet, but 
also because they obeyed God's restrictive laws as revealed especially on their 
behalf). On the other hand, they are portrayed as embodiments of female 
emotionalism, irrationality, greed, and rebelliousness, As discussed below, these 
divergent “images” of the Prophet’ s wives appear in the Hadith as functionally 
convergent. That is to say, the “images” as recorded by the medieval scholars 
of Islam provided both the paradigm for the limits that needed to be placed on 
women’s roles in religion and society, and also their justification, i.e., scripturalist 
proof of “women's nature.” In the scholars’ formulation, then, the Quranic 
revelations of restriction directed at (and obeyed by) the Prophet's wives!" 


E Quran 33:53 and 55; 33:30-34; 66:1-5; 33:50-55. 
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were made applicable to all Muslim women, while human frailties attributed 
to Muhammad's wives were understood as symbolic for all that was wrong 
with the female sex. 

What follows is a representative sampling and classification of the Hadith 
on the Prophet’s wives, here mainly culled from the eighth volume of Ibn 
Sa‘d’s (d. 230/845) Ai@b a/-tabagat al-kabir, entitled “On Women.”!® The ma- 
terial available in this and other /a/¢// collections constitutes the following 
categories: 1) the Prophet’ s wives as “ordinary women,” 2) the Prophet's wives 
in early Hadith hagiography, and 3) the Prophet's wives as paragons of virtue 
and models for emulation by all Muslim women. Since the second of these 
categories may be reckoned a function of the third, the Prophet's consorts 
emerge in Ibn Sa‘d’s traditions in the dichotomous roles indicated above. 

My present approach is to take Hadith validity at face value, without in- 
quiring into its historical authenticity. The first reason for “reading” the mate- 
rials in this way lies with the material’s acceptance by the community. The 
fact that the material “is there” means that it existed at a particular time prior 
to or during the lifetime of its compilers who assembled it because it had 
been accepted by at least a segment of the community of the faithful. Secondly, 
the literary analysis approach here pursued (which aims to discover para- 
digmatic meanings of the text) can provide access to the symbolic functions 
of this material in Sunni Muslim reasoning. As discussed below, the medieval 
Hadith on the Prophet's wives signifies both itself and also something else. 
As text, it presents “images” of the Prophet’s consorts. As subtext, these images 
are meaningful gzz functions of socio-political realities. The latter were con- 
stituted both by the historical givens which underlay /Yza/t/ formulation, and 
by the state of the community to which the 42d/t# was addressed in a nor- 
mative mode. To examine the traditions’ historical veracity, including the 
chronological sequence of their origin would require a different sort of study 
based on painstaking comparative textual and historical inquiry.!” Such lies 
beyond our present purposes, Remarks of a text-critical nature, then, will not 
concern themselves with strong or weak /svéas and other gauges of au- 
thenticity, but are attempts to investigate a number of Hadith-provided 


6 ANID al-tabagat al-kabir vol. VIII, ed. Carl Brockelmann (Leiden:Brill, 1904). This source is 
identified as (SY in the following’ narrative text, and as Ibn Sad, go. cit in its footnotes. Ibn Safd’s 
Hadith collection was chosen here because of the fact that that author’s interest lay mainly with 
writing biographical history, not a text for legal or theological purposes. He thus strove to give all 
points of view, contradictory though they often were, which in turn gives access to a greater 
number of early Muslim opinions, 

17 A fine example of this genre of Aea/¢/ study is Josef van Ess, Zuvschen Hadith und Theologie: 
Studien zum Entstehen preedestiuauscher Ueberlieterllng (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1975). 
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“themes,” especially those which are re-formulated, or selectively eliminated, 
in present Muslim interpretation. 

A case in point is a number of traditions which portray the Prophet’s wives 
as “ordinary women” possessed and motivated by petty jealousies. It is note- 
worthy that these “anecdotal” household Aadit4s make up such a large seg- 
ment of classical Muslim inspirational literature on the Mothers of the Believ- 
ers. Why has the pious tradition lavished so much attention on the details of 
the domestic intrigues, squabbles, jealousies, envies, and other human foibles 
of the Prophet's wives? It is most probably incorrect to assume that the materials 
on the Prophet's wives as “ordinary women” are always necessarily older or 
more “authentic” than the materials on the women’s involvement in miracu- 
lous events or their unfailing, model-providing righteousness. 

Traditions depicting the women as “ordinary females” may, firstly, stem 
from the Aadith‘s exegetic function by which the Quranic materials of re- 
buke and censure directed at Muhammad's wives were legitimate topics for 
pious concern. Secondly, the women’s family ties, hence their relations with 
rival political cadres in early Muslim history, made them, in all likelihood, 
fitting targets for enhancing, or, conversely, disparaging detail.!® Thirdly, the 
Hadith also developed what may be called a “typology of pettiness” which 
employed the theme of the women’s jealousy to “explain” a number of oc- 
currences whose original nature was unknown, or unacceptable, to later 
Muslim traditionists. Some of the jealousy accounts, then, may be “encodings” 
of events and practices known only to the original source and transmitter. 
Fourthly, the fact that these traditions continued to find support and popularity 
may be related to the generally low opinion of women’s nature expressed in 
medieval religious literature as a whole. Indeed, in its function of providing 
exegetic material and also raw legal data, the medieval #Ha2a7th on the 
Prophet's wives may well have served here in several ways toward the in- 
stitutionalization of increasing legal restrictions on women. In medieval Islamic 
juridic and theological reasoning, the Prophet's sunya is the legally binding 
precedent for the community, but (in practice) mainly as constituted by the 
male believers. His wives’ swzis also a source of legally binding precedent 
for the community, but (in practice) mainly as constituted by the female 
believers. By emphasizing the ambiguity (or two-sidedness) of the materials 
which it transmitted on the Prophet's wives, the 4aa@/¢4 noted that the two 


18 Many of these “household traditions” might, therefore, be read in relation to larger, as well as 
later, socio-political communal developments. This applies, for instance, to the many traditions that 
elevate ‘Aisha (Muhammad's wife and Abū Bakr’s daughter) at the expense of Fatima (Muhammad's 
daughter and ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib’s wife), or Fatima at the expense of ‘Aisha. 
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types of st27a—male and female—were of unequal quality; in all justice and 
by necessity, the laws gdverning women’s lives had to be more restrictive. 
Even the Prophet's wives’ “image” as blameless saintly women did not sub- 
stantially alter this state of affairs because (by the consensus of the scholars 
of Islam) it failed to eradicate the other. 

Therefore, it is symptomatic of anew approach to women’s questions that 
modern and contemporary Muslim literature on the Prophet's consorts has - 
largely excized the “anecdotal” materials so copious in Ibn Sad and other me- 
dieval sources. The same applies, at least in part, to the hagiographic dimension. 
Excepting the many works.of popular piety (folk-tales) and some “old-fashioned” 
ones of general conservative-inspirational character, contemporary Muslim 
literature now deemphasizes the miraculous experiences of the Prophet's wives, 
just as it also deemphasizes their all-too-human frailties. It is as fighters for the. 
establishment of Islamic values, and there mainly by way of their impeccable 
morality and manner of life, that the Mothers of the Believers are now depicted; 
as such, they embody that model behavior which the contemporary Muslim 
woman can recognize and which she must strive to follow.!9 


The Prophet’s Wives in the Medieval Hadith. 


The Azdith is not unanimous on the number of women whom the Prophet 
married, but the majority] of traditions put the number at fourteen.” Some 
Muslim thinkers now link the large size of the Prophet’s harem to the fact 
that all of the Prophet’s marriages had been concluded by the time that the 
revelation of Swra 4:3 “limited the number of wives (for Muslims) to four.”?! 
This, however, appears to. be a modern argument, or at least an argument 
favored by modern religious thinkers. In contradistinction, classical Yadité 
and Quran interpretation maintained that the Prophet's right to unrestricted 


19 See my discussion below. 

* Ibn Sad, qv. cit, pp. 156-159; Abd Jafar Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d. 923), /taz/“a/-Aayal7 
£ talsi al-Qur@n (Beirut: Dar al-ma‘rifa, Second printing, 1972); Mahmiid ibn ‘Umar al-Zamakhshart 
(d. 1144), Aashshat Qn hagtig ghawaraid a/-tanst, eà. Mustafa Husayn Ahmad (Cairo: Matba‘at 
al-Istiqima, 1953), vol. 3, pp. 434-436; ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Umar al- (d. 1286? or 12917), Anwar 
al-tansll ff asrér al- ta wi (ed. H. 0. Fleischer 1846-1848) and I ibn ‘Umar Ibn Kathir (d. 1373), 
Tafsir al-Quran al- Gzim (Cairo: Dar Ihy® al-Kutub al-‘Arabiyya, n.d.), vol. 3, pp. 498-500. 

2 Muhammad Husayn Haykal’ The Life of Muhammad translated from the eighth edition by 
Ismail Ragi A. al-Faruqi (Indianapolis: North American Trust Publications, 1976), p. 293. 

2 Zamakhshari (vol. 3, p. 430, in exegesis of 33:38) indicates that by God's “custom” /sunnat Allah) 
David had one hundred wives and three hundred concubines, while Solomon had three hundred 
wives and seven hundred concubines. 
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polygamy was a prerogative which God’s swaza@had extended to all prophets: 
a “natural right” of His spokesmen on earth.” 

Furthermore, the classical sources found the scriptural legitimation for 
the Prophet’s larger household in Sia 33:50, a late Medinan revelation that 
determined the “categories of females” lawful for the Prophet for marriage.”? 
Hadith reports agree overall that the Prophet was married to the following 
women: Khadija bint Khuwaylid, who died before the A/ra> Sawd# bint 
Zama‘a; ‘Aisha bint Abi Bakr; Hafsa bint ‘Umar; Zaynab bint Khuzayma 
al-Hilaliyya, who died about eight months after the wedding; Hind (Umm 
Salama) bint Abi Umayya; Zaynab bint Jahsh; Juwayriyya bint al-Harith of 
the Bani Mustaliq of the Khuza‘a tribe, an Arabian war captive; Rayhana bint 
Zayd ibn ‘Amr, a Jewish woman of the Bani Nadir, also a war captive, who 
may have been either wife or concubine; Safiyya hint Huyayy ibn Akhtab, a 
Jewish woman of the Banii Nadir, also a war captive; Ramla (Umm Habiba) 
bint Abi Sufyan; and Maymiina bint al-Harith of the Bani Hilal. Furthermore, 
the Prophet is said to have married several women whom he divorced before 
the marriage was consummated; mentioned are Fatima bint al-Dahhak ibn 
Sufyan of the Kilab tribe, Asma bint al-Nu‘man of the Kinda tribe, “Amra bint 
Yazid of the Kilab tribe, Qutayla bint Qays of the Kindna, and Mulayka bint 
Ka‘b of the Band Layth. But there is little consensus on who belongs into this 
“category” of women or whether there may he also been some others.”° To some 
additional women, marriage was proposed but the marriage contract was not 
concluded.”’ Finally, there were some women who “gave themselves to the 
Prophet,” that is, women who offered themselves directly to Muhammad 
without participation of a guardian to negotiate a marriage contract, and also 


2 The verse in question enumerates the following “categories”: (1) wives with whom the Prophet 
contracted marriage involving a dower; (2) female prisoners of war who fell to him as part of his 
share of the spoils; (3) both paternal and also maternal cousins who had migrated with him to 
Medina; and (4) a believing woman, if she gives herself to the Prophet, and if the Prophet wishes to 
marry her. 

“u Ibn Sad, go. ct, pp. 8-11, 35-100, 156-159; Ibn Hisham's notes to Ibn Ishaq, 7#e Life af 
Muhammad, transl, A. Guillaume (London; Oxford University Press, 1955, Third Impression 1970), 
pp. 79-4; Tabari vol. 21, p. 99 and vol. , p. 21; Zamakhshari vol. 3, pp. 436-47; Ibn Kathir vol. 3, pp. 
481, 499, 500. Also Nabia Abbott, 4/s4a4—The Beloved of Mohammed (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942, 2nd ed. London: Al Saqi Books, 1985) pp. 3-81 in the 2nd edition. 

* The Prophet married Khadija when he was about twenty-five years old and she was in her 
forties. He lived with her in monogamous marriage until her death some twenty-five years later. 
Khadija bore the Prophet two sons (al-Qfisim and ‘Abdallah al-Tahir al-Mutahhar, both of whom 
died in infancy) and four daughters (Zaynab, Ruqayya, Umm Kulthum, and Fatima). The Prophet 
had no children with his other wives, but had a son, Ibrahim, from his concubine Mariya the Copt. 
Tbrahim died when he was two years old. 

* Ibn Sad, go. cit, pp. 100-107; Ibn Hisham’s notes to Ibn Ishaq, gp. cit, p. 794. Cf W. 
Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Medina (London: Oxford University Press, 1956), pp. 397-399. 

7 Ibn Sad, go. œt, pp. 108-115. Cf. Watt, gp. cit, p. 399. 
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without expectation of al dower.” In addition, there were concubines, most 
notably Mariya the Copt, mother of Muhammad's son Ibrahim. 


The Prophet’s Wives as “Ordinary Women” 


Many of the accounts on the Prophet’s household contain detailed de- 
scriptions of the jealousies and domestic political maneuvers of the Mothers of 
the Believers. These reports present the Prophet’s wives as a petty, greedy, 
backbiting, and power-hungry group. The unseemliness of their behavior is 
shown up all the more by the many traditions on the Prophet’s impartiality 
toward his wives. Indeed, the Prophet is said to have been scrupulous in treating 
his wives equitably. He Visited each of them once a day when he made his 
daily rounds of their houses, usually after the afternoon prayer (IS8, 59); he 
would lay his hand on each and kiss her (IS8, 122). After a wedding night 
spent with a new wife he is said to have wished his other wives well and asked 
to receive their good wishes (IS8, 75). In addition, each wife had her turn of a 
fixed period of companionship and sexual contact with the Prophet. This was 
a prerogative which she guarded zealously as her right (IS8, 67) and which she 
could give to a rival if she so chose.” If a new bride opted for a longer period 
of privacy and intimacy with the Prophet after the wedding, then the other 
wives were entitled to a same (IS8, 64-66). During his visits to his wives, the 
Prophet would stand, but! when he arrived at the house of the woman whose 
“day” it was, he would sit down (IS8, 122). When the Prophet went on travels 
and military expeditions, he determined by lot which two of his wives would 
accompany him (IS8, 72, 121-1272). 

The Hadith reports that this equitable system was sometimes upset when 
a wife would think of some trick or other in the attempt to detain the Prophet 
in her house during his daily visit. An oft-quoted story has it that Hafsa bint 
‘Umar who was aware of Muhammad's love for sweets detained him by offer- 
ing a honey-drink, until the ruse was discovered and thwarted by a counter-ruse 
of Aisha, Sawda’, and Safiyya (IS8, 59). Or it may have been Umm Salama 


} 

32 The technical term for this form of marriage is hiba. The women identified in the sources as 
having engaged in hiba to the Prophet, and to whom these words are said to refer, are: Umm Sharik 
al-Asadiyya, or Ghiziya bint Jabir, (who may be one and the same) (Ibn Sa“, op. cit., pp.110-11, and 
Ibn Hisham’s notes to Ibn Ishaq, op. cit., p. 794). Other traditions link the verse with Maymiina bint 

al-Harith, or Zaynab bint Jahsh {Ibn Hisham's notes to Ibn Ishaq, ibid.) Additional names put forth 
in Quranic exegesis are those of Zaynab bint Khuzayma “umm al-masakin,” and Khawla bint 
Hakim ibn al-Awgas of the Banfi Sulaym (Tabari vol. 2, p. 17; Zamakhshari vol. 3, pp. 434-435; 
Baydawi vol. 2, p. 132; Ibn Kathir vol. 3, pp. 499-500. Cf. Watt, op. cit., pp. 398-399). 

3 The latter is reported of Sawda’, an early wife whom the Prophet later wished to divorce until 
she begged him to retain her and gave her share of his time to Aisha (Ibn Sad, go. cit, pp. 36-37, 
43-44, 121-122). 
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who detained him, and ‘A’isha and Hafsa who plotted to terminate that strata- 
gem (IS8, 122-123). 

New arrivals in the Prophet's household are said to have evoked the in- 
tense jealousies of the already established wives who feared that a new rival 
might replace them in the Prophet's affection. Such jealousies could make a 
new wife appear more beautiful than she was, as fear of competition played 
havoc with objectivity. For example, such fears are related of ‘Aisha when 
the Prophet had married Umm Salama (IS8, 66), or when she saw the beauty 
and sweetness of the Arab war captive Juwayriyya (155, 83). 

A sizeable number of traditions state that the women were dissatisfied 
with the manner in which food and other presents were distributed among 
them. The faithful reportedly offered their free-will gifts /szadzgg/ most fre- 
quently on the day which the Prophet spent in ‘A’isha’s house (IS8, 117). The 
other wives are said to have sent his daughter Fatima to request their fair 
share, but the Prophet requested that Fatima “love ‘Aisha for the sake of his 
own love for ‘A’isha”. Fatima, in turn, is said to have been so embarrassed that 
she vowed she would “never talk to him about her again.” (This tradition is 
given on the authority of ‘Aisha, IS8, 123-124). 

Thereafter, the wives sent Zaynab bint Jahsh who began to revile ‘A’isha; 
the latter describes how she looked at the Prophet until she was sure of his 
permission to avenge herself. Defaming Zaynab, she then silenced her, and 
“the Prophet smiled and said: verily, she is Abū Bakr’s daughter” (IS8, 123-124). 
The women also competed among themselves by way of boasting how one or 
the other had played a special role in an “occasion for revelation,” or held a 
special rank with the Prophet. Some traditions, for instance, assert that the 
wives disliked Zaynab bint Jahsh’s reminders that her marriage to the Prophet 
had occurred by specific divine dispensation (Quran 33:7-38, also 33:4 and 
40) and that the 4/#Sverse (Quran 33:53) had been revealed on the occasion 
of her wedding (IS8, 75). ‘A’isha’s status claims involved the fact that of all the 
Prophet's wives she had been the only virgin bride, “an ungrazed slope as 
compared to all the others that were grazed over” (IS8, 55), and that she was 
the dearest companion of the Prophet who was always aware of her moods 
(IS8, 47,55), calling her “dearer [to him] than butter with dates” (IS8, 55), and 
“as superior to all women as breadsoup is to all foods” (IS8, 55). 

It may be useful to associate traditions of this genre with the fact that the 
Prophet's wives hailed from different clans and even tribes; by way of family 
relationships (a factor of considerable import during the formative years of 
Islam), these women were thus naturally allied with what were, or later turned 
out to be, opposing political factions in early Islamic history. 
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To give a few examples: ‘A’isha was the daughter of the first caliph, Abū 
Bakr of the family of ‘Amir ibn ‘Amr of the Taym clan. ‘A’isha, who was child- 
less, derived her Awzyz (honorific title) “Mother of “Abdallah” from her sister’ s 
son ‘Abdallah ibn al-Zubayr whom she is said to have “adopted” and loved like 
a son. ‘Abdallah’s father al-Zubayr (i.e., Aisha’s brother-in-law) reportedly 
was rival candidate at the time of the election of the third caliph ‘Uthman ibn 
‘Affan (644 A.D.); after the latter's assassination in 656 A.D., he became a 
declared enemy of ‘Ali, ‘Uthman’s successor and fourth caliph of Islam. In the 
opposition movement against ‘Ali—who was also first cousin to the Prophet 
and the husband of his daughter Fatima—‘A’isha played a leading role. Here, 
she is said to have galvanized the energies of two important allies, the Com- 
panions al-Zubayr and Talha (the former her brother-in-law an the latter her 
cousin who also, reportedly, thought of marrying her after the Prophet's death, 
until the Quranic revelation of 3:53 made this impossible). 

Hafsa was the daughter of the second caliph ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab of the 
‘Adi clan (who is said to have seen “the power behind the throne” during the 
caliphate of his predecessor, Abū Bakr). Umm Salama was of the family of 
al-Mughira of the wealthy and influential Makhziim clan in Mecca, a clan 
which had fought against.the Prophet for many years in close alliance with 
the wealthy and aristocratic Meccan clan of Umayya. It is reported that Umm 
Salama at first supported ‘Ali and Fatima (i.e., she declared in favor of the 
political aspirations of the Prophet’ s blood relatives), but that she later became 
a supporter of the Umayyads. (Umm Salama was also the aunt of the Prophet's 
general Khalid ibn al-Walid, hero of the :7@@z wars and the early wars of Is- 
lamic expansion; at the end of his military career, the latter served as governor 
of Syria which after him became the crown colony of the Umayyads). Umm 
Habiba was an Umayyad. She was the daughter of Abii Sufyan and a half-sister 
of Mu‘awiya; the latter fought ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib for control of the Islamic 
state in 657 A.D., and then, after Alts assassination in 661, “founded” the 
Umayyad dynasty. While some of the “jealousy” traditions quoted here may, 
therefore, well be political statements linked to intercommunal power 
struggles, later pious understanding took these traditions at face value after 
the political events in question had long passed. And, indeed, these traditions 


» Intercommunal tensions were largely contained by the Prophet during his lifetime, but erupted 
in three civil wars after his death. The main protagonists in the first military confrontation following 
the Prophet's death were ‘A’isha '(in alliance with Falha and al-Zubayr) against CAN ibn Abi Talib 
(husband of Fatima). The second, larger, civil war was a confrontation between ‘AI! and the 
Umayyad family. The third war involved the attempt of ‘Abdallah ibn al-Zubayr ( A isha’s — 
son”) to wrest the caliphate away from the Umayyads. His “countercaliphate” occurred after 
isha’s death. 
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may very well signify both, their apparent meaning (actual jealousy) and 
their hidden meaning (support for a group or party against one or a number 
of other groups and parties).*! 

Not all traditions of this genre relate to the Arabian power struggles of 
early Islamic history. Some suggest a functionality of a different kind. At 
least one of the Prophet's wives, the Makhziimite aristocrat Umm Salama, is 
said to have hesitated in accepting the Prophet's proposal of marriage because 
she knew herself to be very jealous, “while you, O Prophet of God, accumulate 
women” (IS8, 63). He persuaded her to the marriage by replying that God 
would take care of such feelings. Nevertheless, Umm Salama’s jealousy is said 
to have erupted on numerous occasions, one of which occurred during her 
travels with the Prophet when he mistook his wives’ litters, and by mistake 
approached Safiyya’s litter on Umm Salama’s “day.” The latter flew into a rage 
at both the Prophet and also her new rival (IS8, 67). What distinguishes this 
tradition is that Safiyya was a young Jewish captive whom the Prophet had 
received as part of his share of booty after the conquest of Khaybar, and that 
Umm Salama’s anger at being neglected led her to say that “you are talking 
with the daughter of the Jews on my day, when you are God’s Apostle!” 32 

Many other traditions contain similar elements of prejudice of the Prophet's 
wives toward his Jewish consort, which may indicate a common subtextual 
meaning in these traditions. It is reported, for instance, that when the Prophet 
brought Safiyya home to Medina, she was riding behind him on his mount, 
fully concealed by a wrap. The camel stumbled and threw off both riders in 
sight of Muhammad's watching wives who said: “May God banish the Jewess, 
and do ‘that and that’ to her” (IS8, 87-88). ‘A’isha is said to have left her house 
“disguised by a head veil” in order to mingle unrecognized among the throngs 
of women who welcomed, and inspected, Safiyya. The Prophet reportedly 
recognized ‘A’isha in spite of her veil, but when he asked her opinion of the 
new arrival, he received an insolent answer (IS8, 90). All of the Prophet's 
Arab wives are said to have looked askance at the beautiful Jewish woman 
taken prisoner of war (IS8, 90). Backbiting and bragging matches involving a 
wife of Arab and another of Jewish descent are also recorded. For example, 
‘Misha and Safiyya are said to have reviled each other's fathers (IS8, 56) until 
the Prophet reportedly suggested to Safiyya that she should have stood her 


x Stern, quoting Wellhausen, points out that the term ghayr, “jealousy,” was used to denote 
“feelings of the woman's male relatives toward her intended husband” and other manifestations of 
pride and jealousy of one's honor and position; simultaneously, of course, ghayr could also mean 
sexual jealousy between a man and a woman (Marriage, pp. 76-77). 

*% It is reported that she later repented and asked the Prophet to forgive this remark of hers 
which had been brought on by jealousy (IS8, 67). 
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ground by saying that “her father was Aaron and Moses was her uncle” (IS8, 91). 
Muhammad's (other) wives are also said to have mocked Safiyya when she 
expressed the wish that God inflict the Prophet's illness upon herself in his 
stead; the Prophet is said:to have censured them (IS8, 91). Such unseemly 
behavior is said to have included unwillingness to help a co-wife in need. 
Zaynab bint Jahsh, for instance, is said to have refused to lend one of her 
camels to Safiyya whose mount had become defective. When the Prophet 
suggested this loan, she answered, “Should I give anything to this Jewess?” 
The Prophet is reported to have shown his displeasure by avoiding her for 
two or three months, untilishe had given up all hope of reconciliation, but he 
forgave her in the end (IS8, 90-91). These and many other similar traditions, 
then, hinge on prejudice shown by the Prophet's Arab wives toward his Jewish 
consorts, but one may well understand their meaning and purpose in relation 
to larger and also later socio-political developments. Several reports indicate 
that the Prophet censured such behavior on the part of his wives of Quraysh 
descent. The traditions, then, may have anti-tribal and also anti-Arab significa- 
tion.3 

The theme of jealousy’ of the Prophet's wives appears in a set of curious 
traditions on marriages which the Prophet intended to conclude, or did conclude, 
with Arabian tribal women but which were dissolved before consummation. 
In all cases, the women under consideration were “strangers,” i.e., not of the 
Quraysh tribe or other tribes located in the area of Mecca and Medina. ‘Aisha 
is reported to have lamented the Prophet’s desire to marry such strangers 
“he has placed his hands on strangers, they are about to turn away his face 
from us” (IS8, 104). It is related that the Prophet sent ‘A’isha on a mission to 
“look over’ a woman of the Kalb tribe to whom he had proposed marriage. 
‘A’isha declared her to be “nothing worthwhile,” but the Prophet answered: 
“What you saw was, indeed, worthwhile; you saw a beauty spot on her cheek, 
and every hair of yours trembled (in apprehension).” ‘A’isha then knew that 
nothing was concealed from the Prophet (IS8, 115). The explanation of the 
failure of this union by reason of ‘Aisha’s jealousy, however, does not make 


» Tbn Sad reports two curious traditions according to which Saflyya, after declaring her 
long-standing love and desire for Islam, converted with the words: “You [Muhammad] have made 
me choose between 4u/r [“unbelief,” here used to indicate Judaism] and Islam; God and His 
Apostle are more beloved to me than freedom [from slavery}, or that I should return to my people’ 
(IS8, 88). Whate ver the original meaning of these traditions may be, they reflect a strongly negative 
attitude toward Judaism that contradicts both the Quran and also the sharia. 
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much sense. Ibn Sad% furthermore reports on three instances in which a 
marriage of the Prophet with a tribal woman was dissolved before consumma- 
tion by a repudiation formula, 4 dhu Lillzh/ minka, “I seek refuge with God 
from you,” pronounced by the woman. According to some of these traditions, 
the woman repeated the formula three times while the Prophet covered his 
head with his sleeve. In all cases, he released the woman and sent her back to 
her tribe.*° Fatima Mernissi?” sees in these traditions remnants of the Arab 
woman's pre-Islamic customary right to repudiate the man, a counterpart to 
her right to “bestow herself /4/4z/ The Islamic Hadith, however, ascribes the 
dissolution of these marriages to the jealousies of Muhammad's established 
wives.*8 It is ‘A’isha and Hafsa who are said to have suggested use of the 
“formula of refuge” so that the new bride would “win the Prophet’s favor.” °° 
Reportedly they used this ruse while preparing the beautiful Asma’ bint 
al-Ma’min of the Kinda tribe for her wedding night “while one applied henna 
dye to her hands and the other combed her hair.”“° Thereafter, 


the Prophet walked on foot into (the new bride’s) presence, then he 
dropped down on his knees, then reached for her to kiss her, as he used 
to do when he unveiled women, and she said: ‘I take refuge with God 
from you;’ he turned away from her with the words: ‘you have certainly 
sought refuge; and he jumped away from her, then gave orders...to re- 
turn her to her tribe.*! 


Thereafter, when the Prophet was informed who had suggested that she 
utter the words, he said, “They are surely Joseph’ s companions and their cunning 
is enormous,” (cf. Quran 12:28) while his anger showed in his face (IS8, 103 
and 106). 


* Stern points out that marriages to women from distant tribes were not the norm in the 
Prophet's time In his own case such betrothals, whether proposed by himself or the women's 
relatives or the women in question (hiba), motivated though they may have been by the desire for 
political alliances, reportedly did not lead to marriages (Marriage, pp. 151-152). 

5 Op. cit, pp. 100-104, 106. 

** One tradition reports that he also ordered “that she be given compensation” (Ibn Sa‘d, op. cit., 
p. 104). 

7 Beyond the Ver/ (Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman, 1975), pp. 19-20. 

» Mernissi is undoubtedly right when she says //évd/ that these episodes do not mean what 
they appear to mean on the surface. Later Muslim inability to imagine that the Prophet was 
“repudiated” and also, one would assume, the fact that the practice itself was no longer known 
demanded a different explanation of the events which was then found in the “jealousy theme” 
of Muhammad's wives. 

» Ibn Sad, go. cit, p, 104. 

“ Tbn Sad, gp. cit, p. 104; this is said to have occurred in the ninth year after the hijra 

4 Tbn Sad, gv. crt, p. 103, Ibn Hisham in his notes to Ibn Ishaq (Ibn Ishq, gp. cit, p. 794) says 
that the Prophet “married (Asm# bint al-Nu‘man al-Kindiyya) and found (her) to be suffering from 
leprosy and so returned her to her people with a suitable gift.” 
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Finally, the Prophet's wives’ jealousy emerges as the dominant theme in 
all reports on domestic and communal events involving the Prophet’ s concubine 
Mariya the Copt, mother of the Prophet's son Ibrahim. Her figure looms large 
in the Islamic interpretation of Qur'an 33:28-29 (“the choice’) and 66:1-5 
(“censure of the woman who betrayed the secret”) which Quranic exegesis 
has consistently linked with disturbances in the Prophet's household brought 
on by intense sexual jealousy of the Prophet’s wives toward this concubine. It 
appears that these reports, however, can likewise be read on several levels. 

Mariya, whose 4w7y2 was, of course, “Umm Ibrahim,” is said to have 
pleased the Prophet because she was “white and beautiful, and her hair was 
curly.” He lodged her in al piece of property later called “the loft of Umm 
Ibrahim” where he visited her frequently. Reportedly, he imposed on her the 
ye (segregation in the presence of strangers, a duty imposed on the Prophet's 
wives by Quran 33:53), surely to signal special status, even though she re- 
mained his concubine. Mariya gave birth to Ibrahim in this loft. Salma, the 
Prophet's “client” woman, acted as midwife, and it was her husband Abū Raf’ 
who gave the Prophet the glad tidings of the birth of a son. Abii Rafi? was 
rewarded with the gift of al household slave. This is said to have occurred in 
the eighth year after the A/ra (IS8, 153). 

As an afterthought to a long and detailed description of her feelings of 
intense jealousy of Mariya, a tradition from ‘A’isha states: “then God gave the 
child from her, while He had deprived us of a child from him [the Prophet]’ 
(IS8, 153). This phrase may'give a clue to some otherwise unintelligible infor- 
mation on Mariya found at the end of her “chapter” in Ibn Sad’s 742g4¢ The 
traditions in question (IS8, 154-155) appear to echo rumors that Ibrahim was 
not the Prophet's son, but the progeny of a Copt who had taken refuge with 
Mariya in her loft. The 4ad/t/refutes this accusation without clearly stating it. 
Reportedly the Copt did household chores for Mariya, and the people gossiped 
that there was “an infidel man who has access to an infidel woman.” The 
Prophet sent ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib to investigate the matter. When ‘Ali, sword in 
hand, approached the Copt, the man was either sitting on a date palm and 
threw his clothes away, or he climbed up on a date palm and his garment 
slipped off. In either case, ‘Ali saw him to be without genitals, “without a penis 
or testicles.” ‘Ali sheathed the sword and returned to the Prophet but he was 
worried (the implication being that he had not carried out an order to kill the 
man). He inquired whether “it was right to check with you first if one be 
commanded to do a thing but finds that things are different,” and the Prophet 
said “yes.” Another tradition indicates that the angel Gabriel came to the Prophet 
when Ibrahim was born and greeted him with the words, “Peace be upon you, 
Father of Ibrahim,” “and the Prophet found reassurance in that.” Thereafter, 

I 
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he is said to have given Mariya her freedom with the words “her child has 
given her her freedom,” i.e., he liberated her as his wz w/ad’(IS8, 154-155). 

These reports appear to hint at communal fears, in all likelihood shared by 
the Prophet's wives, that the birth of a male child of the Prophet by a foreign 
woman of Christian faith would have political consequences in the form of 
dynasty-building* or possible future Coptic influence in the Muslim commu- 
nity. The latter is suggested by another (though probably much later) tradition 
reported by Ibn Sad in Mariya’s “chapter” according to which the Prophet 
said, “Treat the Copts well. They have a covenant /@zz7g/and also kinship. 
Their kinship is that the mother of Ishmael son of Abraham (i.e., Hagar) was 
one of them, and that the mother of Ibrahim son of the Prophet (i.e., Mariya) 
was one of them” (IS8, 154). A historical political crisis as well as later 
Muslim-Coptic relations, then, may lie behind the copious Had/t/ materials on 
the Prophet's wives’ intense jealousy of this Coptic slave. 

In the preceding examples, the theme of wifely jealousy was employed 
(at least partially) to signify in encoded form a raft of early Islamic political, 
social, and legal developments that had occupied the early Muslim community. 
The “image” of the jealous wife, however, was maintained by the traditionists 
beyond this early and formative stage because the Aaa/th in question re- 
flected character-traits of the Mothers of the Believers which were consonant 
with medieval scholarly opinion of women’s lower nature. The image, 
therefore, remained in existence long after the encoded early information 
had been forgotten, and even though it was clearly in contradiction to the 
image of the Prophet's wives’ moral virtue and saintliness which the Hadith 
appears to have formulated simultaneously.*% 


The Prophet's Wives in Early Hadith Hagiography 


The same Hadith collections that describe Muhammad's wives’ human 
frailties also contain reports of miraculous events that studded the women’s 
lives.** These occurrences, to be sure, always involve the Prophet, and it is in 


& The Prophet's two sons by Khadija, al-Qasim and ‘Abdallah, had both died in early childhood, 
so he was without a male heir until Ibrahim’s birth. As it was, Ibrahim also died in infancy. 

“ Since modern religious thought now defines the Muslim woman’s role as that of guardian of 
Islamic morality and values, a soldier in the struggle against all enemies of her religion, the 
medieval theme of the Prophet's wives as petty “ordinary women’ is no longer meaningful, and it 
has, therefore, largely disappeared from Muslim discourse. Its remnants have undergone a 
re-evaluation, as is shown below. 

“ Stern ascribes the origins of some “miracle-relating traditions’ to the gussgs, early Islamic 
story-tellers (Afa/rxgge, p. 1) Juynboll has traced the beginnings of their profession into the period of 
the second caliph, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattāb. The generally edifying material which they spread was, 
according to Juynboll, the proto-4#a/7 which was only later enriched by juridical opinions on 
what was 424#/ (lawful) and Jam (forbidden) (Afustinr Tradition, pp. 11, 15-17). 
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their relationships with him that the women are granted miraculous experi- 
ences or abilities. 

The traditions relate such an event in connection with Muhammad's first 
wife, Khadija bint Khuwaylid. It is said to have occurred during her participa- 
tion in a popular annual pagan celebration for the women of Mecca which 
centered around an idol in the shape of a man. This idol began to speak and 
predicted that a prophet by, the name of “Ahmad” would be sent with God’ ; 
message, and “whichever Woman can become a wife to him should do so.” 
While the (other) pagan women pelted the idol with stones, denounced it, and 
“barked at it,” Khadija paid attention to the idol’s words and did not treat it as 
the women did (IS8, 9). Khadija was a Qurayshi “merchant woman of dignity 
and wealth” who hired Muhammad to trade on her behalf in Syria. It is reported 
that she heard about the miraculous events which accompanied him on this 
journey, and that it was because of this information that she asked him to 
marry her.*> Ibn Sa‘d reports on dream visions experienced by most of 
Muhammad's wives prior to their marriage to the Prophet. 

Sawda’, while still married to her first husband, dreamt that Muhammad 
approached her and “placed his foot on her neck,”“ and also that a moon hurled 
itself upon her from the sky|while she lay prostrate (IS8, 38-39). When Umm 
Habiba and her husband lived as temporary refugees in Abyssinia, she had a 
dream in which she saw her husband disfigured; on the following morning 
she learned that he had “left Islam” and (some say, again) embraced Christianity. 
When she rebuked him, he took to drink and died soon afterwards. Then she 
heard a dream voice addressing her as “Mother of the Believers,” and on the 
following morning the Negus (ruler of Abyssinia) informed her that the Prophet 
had written a letter asking for her hand in marriage (IS8, 68), Similar dreams 
are reported of Safiyya, the; iwoman of Jewish descent from Khaybar. She is 
said to have told her Jewish relatives, “I saw as if I were with him who thinks 
that God sent him, while ari angel covered us with its wings,” but then they 


1 
“© Ibn Ishaq, qo. c4, pp. 82-83. In popular legend, Khadija’s miraculous experiences are more 
numerous, Jan Knappert quotes a Swahili poem describing Khacdija’s dream prior to her first 
meeting with Muhammad in which she saw the full moon falling into her lap whence its light shone 
«out across all the countries of the world. The learned monk Buhayra interpreted the dream as 
symbolizing her upcoming marriage to the future Prophet. Khadija also witnessed “the sign” of 
Muhammad's protection against the hot desert sun by means of a cloud that was, in truth, the wings 
“of an angel; she perceived this while sitting on the roof of her three-story house on the Northern 
‘outskirts of Mecca and watching the Hashimite caravan’s return to Mecca. When Khadija proposed 
marriage to Muhammad (who was too poor to provide her with a #47—bridegift), the angel Gabriel 
orought precious gems from heaven: for her ma4r Khadija’s Ax/e7 (burial shroud) was woven by 
the angels and she received it from the hands of Gabriel. Before Khadija died, the Prophet told her 
where she would find him on judgment day, and he assured her that she would be with him in 
paradise. (/stenic Legends, vol, I (Leiden. Brill, 1985), pp. 192-197). 
“ Semantically, the key words used in this adīt% have sexual connotations. 
| 
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dealt harshly with her (IS8, 87). She also dreamed of “a moon that drew close 
from Yathrib [Medina] until it fell into my lap,” to which her Jewish husband 
replied, “You want to be married to that king who is coming from Medina” and 
hit her in the face; the mark was still visible when the Prophet married her 
after the conquest of Khaybar (IS8, 86). 

With ‘A’isha, it was reported that Muhammad asked Abi Bakr for her 
hand in marriage only after the Angel Gabriel had shown him her picture 
(IS8, 44).47 According to another account, Gabriel showed him the infant ‘A’isha 
in her cradle as his future bride and befitting substitute for Khadija, a divine 
favor to lessen his grief over Khadija’s death (IS8, 54). Among the wives, it 
was only ‘A’isha in whose company Muhammad is said to have received rev- 
elations (IS8, 43-44). Some traditions report that ‘Aisha could even see the 
Angel on these occasions and exchanged salutations with him (IS8, 44, 46), 
while others say that she could not see him but that she and the Angel greeted 
each other through the Prophet (IS8, 46-47, 55).4 Zaynab bint Jahsh, in turn, 
was miraculously blessed by God when the food which the Prophet's servant 
Anas ibn Malik had prepared for her wedding feast multiplied until it sufficed 
to feed seventy-one guests, possibly even seventy-two (IS8, 74, 12). 

The Hadith establishes that Muhammad’s terrestrial wives will be his 
consorts in paradise (IS8, 44-45, 58, 76). Indeed, the Angel commanded the 
Prophet to take Hafsa bint ‘Umar back after he had divorced her, saying that 
she was a righteous woman and would be his wife in heaven (IS8, 58). In 
‘Aisha’s case, the Angel even showed the dying Prophet her image in paradise 
to make his death easier with the promise of their reunion in the hereafter 
(IS8, 45). It w as the desire to be resurrected at judgment day as a member 
of the Prophet’s household which led Sawd# to implore the Prophet not to 
divorce her; she wanted no part of men or husbands in this world, she said, 
but yearned to be his consort in heaven, and, therefore, offered to assign 
“her day” with him to ‘Aisha in her stead (IS8, 36-7). The first of the wives 


“ This theme is fairly common in folk literature and also heroic court epics. In a Swahili folk 
version, Aisha’s picture is painted by the angels and then conveyed to the Prophet by the angel 
Gabriel with the words, “God tells you that she shall be your future wife.” (Knappert, go. cit, p. 199). 

“ In some lengthy traditions, ‘A’isha herself gives an account of miraculous and other special 
events that distinguished her life and signified her “superiority over the (other) wives of the 
Prophet.” They were “that the Prophet was married to no other virgin but me; that only my parents 
both made the 4/#, that God revealed my innocence after ‘the affair of the lie (or the slander)’ [cf. 
below]; that Gabriel brought him my picture from heaven and said: ‘marry her, she is your woman;’ 
that he and I did our ablutions in the same vessel, which he did with no other wife but me; that he 
used to pray while I lay stretched out in front of him, which he did with no other wife but me; that 
he used to receive revelations while in my company, which did not occur in the presence of another 
wife but me; that he died while lying between my lungs and my throat; that he died during the night 
in which he was wont to make his rounds to me; and that he was buried in my house” (Ibn Sad, g. 
ci, pp 43-44). 
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to join the Prophet in heaven was Zaynab bint Jahsh. Muhammad had pre- 
dicted this when he said that the wife who had “the longest arm” would 
arrive there soon after him’, The women later comprehended that by “long- 
armedness” he had meant icharity,” because the first to die after him was the 
charitable Zaynab bint Jahsh (IS8, 76). 

Traditions of this genre} then, are of inspirational character. In the sample 
narratives just quoted, the 'Prophet’s wives are depicted as divinely favored 
individuals lifted high above the realm and ranks of ordinary womankind. 
God's grace surrounds eat because they are His Prophet's chosen consorts. 
In Muslim understanding, the hagiographic traditions were, and are, generally 
connected with the notion! of the Prophet's wives’ unfailing righteousness. 
Thus, one of the functions of the traditions may be said to link the miraculous 
with precedent-setting virtue. This linkage in part informed medieval legal 
reasoning, but it was also embraced and carried forward by pious Muslim 
sentiment as a whole. i 

A sub-textual reading of the sort attempted above, however, could perhaps 
find in this hagiographic material a typological resemblance to the Prophet's 
wives as “ordinary women'.” The material suggests that one of its functions 
may have been to elevate the Prophet's wives individually, but also unequally 
(in a sort of competition for miracles). This, in turn, would suggest that such 
traditions, prestige-building as they undoubtedly were, may originally have 
had a political dimension. The latter, however, soon fell into oblivion. What 
remained was the linkage between the Prophet’ s wives’ wondrous experiences 
and their exemplary morality. 


The Prophet’s Wives as, Paragons of Virtue and Precedent-Setting 
Models for All Women 


A large segment of the Hadith depicts the Mothers of the Believers as 
models of piety and righteousness whose every act exemplifies their commit- 
ment to establish God's order on earth by personal example . Their battlefields 
are not the plains of war oh which Muslim men fight against infidel armies, 
but involve the struggle to implement and safeguard Islamic norms and values. 
Indeed, this category of traditions on the women’s personal comportment, 
dress, performance of ritual and worship, and the like must largely be read as 
paralegal texts in that their intended meaning is normative, and not descrip- 
tive. Each recorded detail represents a facet of sma-in-the-making, while their 
sum reflects the proliferation of categories of acceptable, forbidden, or 
value-neutral behavior first debated and then promulgated in early Islamic 
law. This process, then, involved a dynamic spiral of mutual reinforcement 
of its two constituent COMPOTIERSS, that is, the principle of these women’s 
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righteousness, on the one hand, and their function as categorical norm-setters, 
on the other. This is especially clear in the traditions that deal with modesty, 
veiling, and seclusion. Here, the Prophet’s wives are depicted both as models 
and also enforcers of the then newly imposed Quranic norms. It is reported, 
for instance, that ‘A’isha ripped off the thin, transparent A4/4r (“kerchief”) 
which her niece Hafsa wore in her presence; “she chastised her, reminded her 
of the modesty-verse of the ‘Siz of the Light (24: 31); and clad her in a thick 
cloth” (IS8, 49-50). ‘A’isha is said to have been “veiled” in public at all times, 
even as a little girl before she had reached puberty (but after the Prophet had 
asked for her hand in marriage) (IS8, 40, 54). Indeed, the Aad#4— in concert 
with the Quranic text—establishes that the invisibility of the Prophet’s wives 
went beyond restrictions placed upon Muslim women in general . Thus it- 
reports that when the Prophet returned to Medina from the Khaybar expedi- 
tion, he shared his camel with his war captive Safiyya whom he had wrapped 
in his zaz (“cloak”) from the top of her head to the bottom of her feet; no one, 
so the story continues, dared to look at her when the camel stumbled and 
threw off its riders, until the Prophet had replaced the wrap (IS8, 86-89).*9 
During prayer, ‘A’isha was heavily clad in a dir(‘chemise”), 2/47 (“cloak”), and 
‘£himar (“kerchief ), and she performed the circumambuation /47w2a/ of the 
Kaba in a gab (“head veil”) (IS8, 49). During prayers, Maymiina is likewise 
said to have worn a £4imar ("kerchief"), but no Zar (“wrap”) (IS8, 98).5° 
The Prophet's wives were scrupulous in hiding behind the 4/4 (joined 
upon them by the revelation of .5i# 33:53) in the presence of individuals who 
did not belong to the “exempt groups” defined in Sw 33:55. ‘A’isha, for in- 
stance, is said to have secluded herself (behind the screen) from Hasan and 
Husayn, the Prophet’s grandchildren (IS8, 50). She also hid behind the parti- 
tion in the presence of a blind man, Ishaq al-A‘ma, saying that although he 


® This story is noteworthy for two reasons: 1) Safiyya’s “invisibility” is here clearly used as proof 
of her wifely status, and 2) the 4#2concept of 33:53 has been extended to include female garments. 
A similar legal point is made in the traditions which maintain that Hafsa bint ‘Umar wore the 
jilbabin the presence of her maternal uncles (Ibn Sad, gv. cit, p. 48). As indicated in Quran 33:55, 
paternal and maternal uncles are not included among the blood-relatives given the right to deal with 
the Prophet's consorts face-to-face rather than from behind a partition /4;W4/. Traditions such as 
these, then, are further examples of the merging of the A#Overses of 33:53 and 33:55 with clothing 
restrictions, here the 4g verse of 33:59. 
® Similar (clearly normative) traditions exist on other wives of the Prophet (cf. Ibn Sad, go. cit, 
pp. 98-99). The A#at# is here silent on whether ‘Aisha performed her prayers with the community 
or in private (as Islamic law especially of the Hanbali school later “preferred” for Muslim women). 
A tradition indicating the Prophet's wives’ participation in communal prayers is found in Ibn Sad 
(qo. cit, p. 77) where it is reported that Muhammad's wife Sawdz’, a tall and large woman, 
complained to the Prophet about the speed with which he performed the rak‘as (ritual prayer 
movement) and said that she was afraid it would give her a nose-bleed; the Prophet is reported to 
have been “very amused,” 
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could not see her, she nevertheless could see him (IS8, 47).54 During travels, the 
Prophet's wives were secluded i in camel litters so unrevealing and indistin- 
guishable that even the Prophet mistook one woman’ s litter for that of another 
(IS8, 67). In ‘Aisha’s case, her litter was once moved on even though she was 
not inside it, as related in the “affair of the lie [or slander],” (2/44) 

Concerning the Quranic command to the Prophet's wives to “stay in 
your houses” (33:33), the Zaat} reports that two women of the Prophet's 
household, Sawda’ bint Zama‘a and Zaynab bint Jahsh, opted for complete 
confinement and immobility after the Farewell Pilgrimage at which the 
Prophet is said to have commanded his wives to stick to “the backs of the 
mats” /zahr al/-Austit/ (Is8, 150). Muhammad ibn ‘Umar and others report 
that the Prophet said on this occasion, “She among you who fears God and 
does not commit a manifest abomination (@4/sha mubayyana/ and sticks to 
the back of her mat (abt fasitthg/ is my wife in the hereafter” (IS8, 150). 
Thereupon, Sawda’ stayed! home, “sitting in [her] house as God commanded 
[her] to do.” She and Zaynab never again went on either the greater or the 
lesser pilgrimage /Aajor {zzry (IS8, 150), saying that “no mount would move 
[them] about after the death of the Messenger of God” (IS8, 7-3, 10). 

The most notable ption to such righteous immobility on the part of 
the Mothers of the Believers is, of course, ‘Aisha’s well-established active 
involvement in public affair after the Prophet’s death which culminated in 


5 According to some other trallitions, it was the Prophet who commanded his wives to remain 

behind the hijab in the blind man’s presence (Ibn Sa‘, op. cit., pp. 8, 126, 128; also cf, Stern, Marriage, 
pp. 118-119). 

@ The Hadith relates “the affair of the lie [or slander}]” (al-ifk) in interpretation of Quran 24:11-26. 
This affair involved the youthful ‘A’isha who had inadvertently been left behind on the return trip 
from one of the Prophet's military expeditions, because he had gone away to search for a lost 
necklace. ‘A’isha was eventually rescued and conveyed back to Medina by one Safwan ibn Mu‘attal 
al-Sulami [or al-Salmi]. The ensuing scandal, generated by malicious gossip, that gripped the Medinan 
community was censured by the revelation of 24:11-26. Cf. Ibn Ish, op. cit., pp. 493-499; Tabart vol. 
18, pp. 8-84; Zamakhshari, vol. 3!pp. 171-177; Baydawi, vol 2, pp. 16-19; Ibn Kathir, pp. 28-278. 
Also Abbott, Aishah, pp. 29-38. | 

® It is not certain that these conditions formed part of the Prophet's Farewell Address. The 
Hadith, however, reports that the second caliph ‘Umar ibn al-Khattäb forbade the Prophet's wives 
to perform the hajj; until year 23 lafter the A/a, at which time he is said to have given in to their 
pleas, “He ordered their equipment and they were carried in litters covered in green, accompanied 
by ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf andi ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, the latter riding in front of them and the 
former behind, so that the women were inaccessible.... At night they camped with ‘Umar at all 
stops” (Ibn Sad, go. cit, p. 150)! This pattern of concealing the women from the glances of all 
onlookers is said to have continued during ‘Uthmän’s caliphate (/2i7 pp. 150-15). 

In light of the extensive tradifions. now part of the authenticated Hadith which restrict women’s 
participating in public prayer, theitraditions on the Prophet's wives’ domestic immobility after the 
Farewell Pilgrimage may perhaps signify an early Islamic, but post-Muhammadan, attempt to 
exclude women from participation in the pilgrimage. Injunctions of this kind, however, were not 
included in s4274 legislation. 
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the Battle of the Camel.® ‘A’isha’s behavior was clearly outside of the norms 
reportedly observed by the Prophet's other widows. Here it is noteworthy, 
however, that the /“ad/# refrains from having others censure ‘A’isha for her 
role in the “necklace affair” [affair of the Lie] or the Battle of the Camel. 
Instead it was she herself who is said to have regretted her part in these 
events most bitterly; reportedly, she passed her final day in self-recrimination, 
sighing that she wished she had been “...a grass, ...a leaf, ...a tree, ...a stone, 
..a clump of mud...not a thing remembered” (IS8, 51-52).5 

The /ad/té also credits the Mothers of the Believers with extending the 
principle of their segregation from life into death, when it reports that Zaynab 
bint Jahsh was placed into her grave by blood relatives, and that the Prophet's 
widows prevented ‘Umar, then the Caliph of Islam, from descending into her 
tomb “as only he may descend to whom it was lawful to look at her while she 
was alive” (IS8, 79). 

The righteousness of Muhammad's wives, however, went beyond their 
role precedent-setting exemplar of juridic norm exemplified in the legalistic 
reports just quoted, The /Y#a@/¢#, indeed, finds the ideal spirit of a polygamous 
household embodied in the daily dealings of Muhammad’s wives (later, his 
widows) who coexisted with one another in mutual love and compassion, uni- 
fied by an intense esz de corps. The women called each other “sister” (IS8, 
78) and praised each other's uprightness, devotion, and charity (IS8, 73). When 
Zaynab bint Jahsh fell ill, it was Muhammad’s other widows who nursed 
her, and when she died, it was they who washed, embalmed, and shrouded 
her body (IS8, 78-79). 

The Prophet's wives are also credited with that true piety that, in ascetic 
self-sacrifice, foregoes even lawful pleasures. Some, e.g. ‘A’isha, fasted con- 
tinuously (IS8, 51), provided free-will alms (sadaqa) at the expense of her own 
already meager food supply (IS8, 46), and lived in voluntary poverty that 
meant only threadbare clothes which she had to mend with her own hands 
(IS8, 50).5 Of Maymiina it is reported that she picked up a pomegranate seed 
from the ground with the words “God does not approve of waste” (IS8, 99). It 


5% This battle instigated in part by ‘A’isha and fought against ‘Ali, centered and surged around 
‘A’isha’s camel. It occurred in 656 A.D. 

& These traditions of repentance, as it were, salvage ‘Aisha’s status as sunna-providing model in 
the face of historical evidence that would otherwise cast a shadow on her qualifications for this role 
as formulated by medieval Islamic legal-theological scholarship. 

=æ According to a tradition, this asceticism was in obedience to the Prophet's words: “A’isha, if 
you want to be joined with me, take of this world {as little as) the rider's provisions, beware of 
associating with the nch, and do not deem a garment worn out until you have patched it” (Ibn Sed, 
ap. cit, p. 53). 
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is especially Zaynab bint Jahsh, “the refuge of the poor,” of whom the Hadith 
reports that she gave away all her wealth (IS8, 81), including her yearly pen- 
sion of 12,000 dirhams which the caliph ‘Umar sent her for personal expenses 
(IS8, 77-78). Indeed, Zaynab regarded this wealth as fitna (temptation, source 
of corruption) and screened herself from the money with a garment before 
she instructed her servant to distribute it in handfuls to relatives, orphans, 
and the poor (IS8, 77-78). ‘Aisha is said to have given away in charity the 
five camel loads of gold (180,000 dirhams) obtained from the Umayyad ca- 
liph for the sale of her house by the Medinan mosque (IS8, 117).58 Finally, the 
Hadith emphasizes that the Prophet's wives’ righteousness included profound 
knowledge of matters of the faith and also complete truthfulness in transmit- 
ting traditions. For instance, Ibn Zubayr, when transmitting a tradition from 
‘Aisha, reportedly said, “By God, she never tells lies about the Prophet of 
God!” (IS8, 47). Indeed, ‘isha is said to have been so knowledgeable about 
the fara’id (religious duties) of Islam that very old men who had been Com- 
panions of the Prophet came to seek her counsel and instruction (IS8, 45). 
This “truthfulness” theme is, perhaps, especially meaningful where the women’s 
idealized behavior is reported on their own authority, i.e., in traditions ascribed 
to one of their group. 

To conclude this section, it may be useful to return to a theme presented 
above. The elite status of;the Prophet's wives, historically realized during 
their lifetime and reflected in Quranic revelation, turned paradigmatic by 
way of Muslim scholarly consensus regarding the women’s role as models for 
emulation. This process, in turn, unfolded after the women’s lifetime, when 
their historical presence had become but a memory. Its main stages belong to 
the formation of Islamic law and jurisprudence whose framework was the 
newly expanded (now multi-ethnic and multi-cultural) Islamic realm of the 
eighth and early ninth centuries, where indigenous patriarchal structures 
predating the Islamic conquests had been retained and strengthened with the 
emergence of a Muslim urban middle class. Thus, the traditions presented 
above which extol the Prophet's wives’ virtues may again be said to signify 
themselves and also something else. In ideal terms, they convey the essence 
of Muslim female morality, as perceived and formulated by the medieval ur- 
banized and acculturated theologians of Islam. Main components of their 

|} 


© Another wife, Zaynab bint Khuzayma, who died eight months after the marriage with the 
Prophet, was known as “mother of the poor” (Ibn Sad, op. cit., p. 82); the Hadith may have confused 
the two Zaynabs. 

= Surely it was this theme ofjavoidance of the temptations of wealth which Muslim piety 
heralded as a note of warning in the newly money-rich Islamic community of the wars of conquest, 
and also later during Islam's imperial phase. 
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paradigm in this context are segregation and quiet domesticity; modest com- 
portment, indeed, invisibility through veiling; ascetic frugality; devout obedience 
to God and His Prophet. Insofar as the latter was also these women’s husband, 
the paradigm here clearly extends to include wifely obedience as an important 
dimension of female righteousness. 


The Prophet’s Wives in Modern Muslim Interpretation 


Muslims and also Western scholars of Islam would agree that the most 
influential Muslim biography of the Prophet written in modern times is 
Muhammad Husayn Haykal’s 74e Lie of Muhammad (1935).°° To judge by 
quotations in contemporary Muslim literature, ‘Abbas Mahmitd al-‘Aqqad’s 
works on the Prophet™ have also been influential. On the topic of the Prophet’ s 
wives, the most renowned and oft-quoted study appears to be the hefty tome 
Tarai sayyidat bayt al-nubuwwaé' by Aisha ‘Abd al-Rahman who pub- 
lishes under the pen name of Bint al-Shāt?. It is noteworthy that these popular 
works then were authored by Egyptian Muslim lay intellectuals familiar with 
Western history, politics, society, and literature who were (or are) also con- 
servative Muslims. Haykal and ‘Aqgad both began as liberal Egyptian nation- 
alists who, through political and journalistic activities, strove to reform 
Egyptian political and even social structures in the Western mold. Both, 
however, had fallen out of love with the West when they wrote the words 
here under consideration. By contrast, Bint al-Shat?’s conservatism, not an- 
chored in past liberal activism and its disappointments, is, perhaps, less 
ideological; her work is more scholarly, and her exegesis has a distinctly 
modernist edge.® These works present historical accounts of the Prophet and 
his household. All, however, also address the errors and falsifications commit- 
ted by Orientalists® in the portrayal of the subject matter at hand. This combi- 
nation of the themes of authentic Islamic Prophetic biography and refutation 


9 Hayat Muhammad here used in the English translation by Ismail Ragi A. al-Farugqi 
(Indianapolis: North American Trust Publications, 1976). 

© Especially Adgariyyat Muhammad (The Genius of Muhammad), (Beirut: Dar al-Kittb 
al-Lubniini, 1974). 

a [Biographies af the Ladies in the House af Prophethood (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al‘Arabt, 1984). 
This work is based squarely on medieval sources, but its often romantic style is that of the story 
teller. 

Of these three writers, it is only Bint al-Shat? who, after an earlier career in Arabic language 
and literature, has been productive in the academic field of Quranic exegesis; cf. her’ 2/-7k/sir 
e-bayét lil-Qur@n a/-karim (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘rif, 1962, second printing 1966). 

® Not only the authors here considered, but most religiously committed Muslim writers tend to 
reject “Orientalist” literature, both for its methodology and also the interest of its authors which is 
perceived as malicious Cf. Yvonne Y. Haddad, Contemporary islam and the Challenge of History 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1982), pp. 125-133. 
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of the foreigners’ errors in its rendition has remained popular in the religious 
literature of this genre, as, have the main lines of our authors’ argumentation. 
The works here considered, then, appear to continue to inform much of con- 
temporary Muslim discourse on the Prophet and his wives. Indeed, Haykal’s 
book has by now left its mark on three generations of believers. 

The modern Muslim literature on the Prophet's life and domestic affairs 
includes long passages on gender issues in general. Time and again, the dig- 
nity, honor, and rights both spiritual and material provided for the woman in 
Islam are contrasted with woman’s chattel status in the Arabian Jahiliyya and 
other past and present societies, especially those of the West. Concerning the 
latter, the criticism focuses, firstly, on premodern legal inequities and, secondly, 
on the ongoing exploitation of the Western woman in the workplace and as a 
sexual object.® An ideal ‘Islamic system is thus selectively compared with 
Western realities in a polemic way. 

The works of past Orientalist scholarship on the Prophet's life and house- 
hold affairs are here rarely identified by name but are viewed categorically, in 
conjunction with Western|missionary activities, as forms of Western imperial- 
ist encroachment. The very emphasis which the Muslim authors here (and 
elsewhere) place on some themes and not on others indicates areas of sensitiv- 
ity that were structured by,such past Orientalist cultural aggression. Prominent 
among such themes are, firstly, the very size of the Prophet's household and, 
secondly, the fact that the; Prophet received specific and often timely revela- 
tory guidance concerning a number of his women, often in crisis situations. At 
stake, then, is the question of Muhammad's character (especially his freedom 
from lust) and, even more gravely, the very authenticity of his revelations. The 
inclusion of derogatory remarks on the state of women’s rights in the West, 
therefore, serves in the Muslim literature of this genre as a counter-attack on 
Western credibility, while affirmation of the Muslim woman's rights is de- 
fense of the collective dignity of Muslims, indeed of the whole Islamic system 
which the Orientalists had set out to defame. Furthermore, the material is 
proof of the Prophet's superior nature, in that Muhammad not only founded a 
legal society in which women were at long last recognized, respected, and 
honored, but that he also treated women, including his own wives, better than 


d 

“ Other modern Muslim literary works on the Prophet do not at present appear to be influential 
in religious circles, because of the secularist leanings of their authors; cf. e.g., Taha Hussayn’s 

three-volume work ‘Ala hamish al-sira (Cairo 1983, 1937, 1946); Tawfiq al-Hakim’s Muhammad 
(Cairo 1936); ‘Abd al-Rahmén al-Sharqawi's Muhammad rasūl al-hurriyya (Cairo 1962); and Najib 
Mahfaz’s controversial novel, Awlad haritna (Beirut 1967). 

5 M.H. Haykal, Zi pp. 318 ff} A. M. al“Aqqad, Gdgarryyat Muhammad. pp. 99 ff; Bint al-Shatr, 
Tarijim, pp. 206 ff, 27; cf. Mamiin Gharib, Msi’ 4 Aayat ahanrbiya ("Women in the Lives of the 
Prophets”) (Cairo: Maktabat Gharib, 1977), pp. 114 ff, 122 ff. 
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did any other man at any time in human history before or after his lifetime. 
Thus, the general perfection of the Islamic system further highlights the per- 
fection of its founder. Muhammad's model humanity, in turn, explains his 
wives’ jealousies in new ways which eliminate the medieval element of petti- 
ness, for “what great woman would not desire to have him exclusively for her 
own?" 67 In this fashion, theology and psychology are intertwined to create a 
new context in which both old and new theme are utilized. 

It is my contention that what is “new” in the modern writing involves the 
following: (1) the discreditation of medieval Islamic traditions as “unreliable,” 
resulting in a clear deemphasis of miraculous events in the lives of the pro- 
tagonists; (2) attempts to probe the relationship of “Muhammad the man” to 
“Muhammad the Prophet” in doctrinal and also psychological terms; (3) changes 
in the typology of his wives, including elimination of the medieval dichotomy 
of their conflicting images with the help of psychological analysis. By empha- 
sizing that the Prophet’ s wives were helpmates and participants in the Prophet’ s 
mission, their competitive love for him is now frequently attributed to piety, 
commitment to the cause and also their lively natures, in humanly attractive 
and understandable terms; and (4) the defensive tenor against Western falsifi- 
cations of sacred scripture and history to the point where medieval Islamic 
traditions are mistaken for Orientalist fabrications,® 


The Theme of the Prophet’s Polygamous Household 


That the topic of polygamy engenders a defensive reaction in most mod- 
ern Muslim religious thinkers is, at least, partially due to past criticism of that 
institution by Orientalists. It is against these that the defense is directed, in 
spite of the fact that Islamic reformism (especially of the modernist kind) has 
long decried the post-Muhammadan application of the institution as a social 
problem in modern Muslim societies. At the turn of the century, the 
reformist-modernist Egyptian theologian Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905) wrote 
in impassioned language about male tyranny and lasciviousness, female ex- 
ploitation and oppression, and the corruption of the new generation as fea- 
tures of the nineteenth century reality of polygamy-gone-wrong. Indeed, it 
was this theme that inspired ‘Abduh’s most daringly innovative Qur’an inter- 


% M. H. Haykal, Life, p. 298; A. M. al“Aqqad, op. cit., pp. 102 ff; Bint al-Shāț?, op. cit., PP. 208 
ff; Ma’mtin Gharib, op. cit., p. 121 ff. 

* On this quotation, cf. below. 

 Deemphasis of the medieval //#d/7/ to the point of discreditation has long been characteristic 
of both Muslim modernist and fundamentalist reasoning. The examples here under consideration 
suggest that conservative Muslim thought will also adopt this stance when the defense of Islamic 
values is at stake. 
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pretations and etwas (legal opinions) in which he called for the abolition of 
polygamy in Islam. Polygamy, he argued, had been a sound and useful prac- 
tice among the righteous early believers /a/s2/a/ a/salif/ but had developed 
into a corrupt practice of unbridled lust, devoid of justice or equity, and thus 
was no longer of benefit td the community.®? Conservative and fundamentalist 
thinkers to this day reject (Abduh’s conclusions, though no! always his meth- 
odology. Since it is they, however, who have chiefly authored the new crop of 
works on the Prophet and his household, their works are wont to include long 
passages in support of the institution of polygamy which feature three main 
lines of argumentation: (1) polygam y is “the more equitable, honorable, and 
compassionate” system because it protects the older, sick, or barren wife from 
divorce while ensuring progeny for the man who may take a second, young 
and healthy, spouse.;” (2) polygam y is the most equitable solution to demo- 
graphic problems in times of war, when soldiers are killed and there are not 
enough men to ensure matriage and motherhood opportunities for all females; 
(3) polygam y as response to situations of “necessity” is far superior to the 
type of monogamy practiced in the West where “positive laws” leave loop-holes 
(e.g., by permitting extramarital sexual liaisons) that create grave social inequities 
and also always lead to social hypocrisy.” 

The main point established on polygamy in general—i.e., that it is more 
honorable and compassionate for females—is then pursued specifically in re- 
lation to the Prophet's example. Here, the intention—at least partially—is to 
refute some past Orientalist accusations of lustful womanizing on the part of 
the Prophet.” Such refutation of foreign attacks is already found in the medi- 
eval Hadith which identified the detractors as Jews; the latter were refuted by 
way of pious legends concerning the hundreds of wives of Solomon and David 
which fact exemplified the principle of prophetic prerogative to a large harem. 
In modern literature, such legends are absent. Furthermore, the argumenta- 
tion now is based not on the Prophet's office or concomitant infallibility, but 

i 


® Muhammad ‘Abduh, «//sfa7 wakmara 4 ray alumim Mupammad Abduh, ed. Muhammad 
“mara (Cairo: n.d.), pp. 117-8. 

™ A M.al‘Aqqid, op. cit, pp. 119 ff. 

n A.M. al‘Aqqad, go. cit, p. 119; Bint al-Shat?, go. cv, p. 206. 

” As indicated, the term “Orientalist’ is used categorically and has negative connotations; but 
specific names are rarely supplied: M.H.Haykal (Z// p. 298) mentions a number the and early 20th 
century authors for refutation, but in summary fashion; cf. below. It appears that Haykal was 
directly acquainted only with the works of Emile Dermenghem and William Muir; cf. Isa Boullata, 
“Review of A Modern Arabic Biography of Muhammad: A Critical Study of Muhammad Husayn 
Haykal's Hayat Muhammad,” by = Wessels (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972) in Je Muslim Warid 
vol. 64, 1974, p. 51. 
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his perfected humanity.”* That the Prophet married his many wives for rea- 
sons involving some sexual interest is seen as a positive trait, because this 
interest derived from his “sound nature” /4/a/ 7 More importantly, the fact 
that the Prophet had the power to fulfill the Call (a wz, the mission of Islam) 
and also his wives’ demands is proof of superiority, not deficiency. Indeed, 
Muhammad here exemplifies the very essence of Islam, because Islam is 
“life-affirming,” not “life-renouncing.””> Never, however, was the Prophet 
lustful. Never was mere sensual pleasure-seeking involved in his choice of any 
of his wives, before or after his call, in youth or old age. Muhammad had as 
little use for (mere) sensual pleasures as he had for material luxuries. He was 
a man of seriousness and equanimity who could have lived like a king but 
chose to live like a pauper; he enjoyed what little he had but did not permit 
material possessions and amenities to control him, even though all Muslims at 
that time could, and did, attain such pleasures. Muhammad chose frugality 
even though this went against the wishes of his wives, who craved the means 
to beautify themselves for him.” 

The main proof of the Prophet's freedom from base instincts (especially 
lust), however, is seen neither in this frugality nor even the tireless, unrelent- 
ing, time-consuming efforts spent for the success of his mission. Rather, it is 
established by the fact that Muhammad was celibate until his twenty-fifth 
year, and thereafter monogamous in marriage with a woman fifteen years his 
senior until she died and he was more than fifty years old.”* It was in this 
monogamous marriage with his earliest follower and supporter, Khadija, that 


n While Haykal’s premise is the Prophet's infallibility in the prophetic mission, as separate 
from his perfected humanity in all other areas of life, Bint al-Shat? speaks of the fusion of prophethood 
and manhood in Muhammad (cf. Bint al-Shat?, op. cit., pp. 199 ff, 209 ff, 246). 

™ Bint al-Shat? links this fact with the fullness of life experienced by the Prophet (op. cit., p. 204). 
Even the biographer A.M. al-Aqqad, a known misogynist, opines that Muhammad’ s full manhood— 
which included his enjoyment of women enhances rather than diminishes his stature. “We do not 
describe the Lord Messiah as ‘undersexed’ because he never married, nor must we describe 
Muhammad as ‘oversexed’ because he had nine wives simultaneously. There is nothing wrong if a 
great man loves and enjoys women, because this pertains to sound original nature, and there is 
nothing ne wrong with sound original nature” (op. cit., p. 110). 

al‘Aqqid, gv. cit, pp. 110-111; Ma’mtin Gharib, qo. cit., pp. 122 ff. 

% AM. al‘Aqgad, g. cit, p. 11. 

7 AM. al<Aqqad, go ct, pp. 112-3, 118. Also Mamiin Gharib, go. cit, p. 122; the latter, mainly 
a popularizer of conservative ideas, quotes al-‘Aqqad throughout much of his chapter on the 
Prophet's wives, but in simplified fashion. Like many other popularizers, he is clearly not comfortable 
dealing with the complex questions of Muhammad's physical nature and therefore states that 
“Muhammad's public and also private life was entirely taken up by the struggle in the way of God 
(alfih&d & sabii Allal. Yie worshipped God all night long until his feet were swollen from the 
standing and the bowing of his prayers (p. 120); he expected the same spirit of self-sacrifice from his 
wives whose requests for material wealth he rejected because he did not want them to live like 
kings and playboys” (p. 135). 
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the Prophet is said to hive found a substitute mother. With Khadija, 
“Muhammad drank deep 'from the spring of tenderness, made up for the 
deprivations of orphanhood, and gained provisions for the exhausting struggle, 
the momentous tasks of the future. *79 Monogamy, age difference, and the 
spirit of this union, then, lare the main arguments that prove the purity of 
the Prophet's character. | 
As for the many other marriages which the Prophet concluded after 
Khadija’s death, i.e., during the last eleven years of his life, these were either 
means to cement political alliances with friends and foe, alike, or they were 
concluded in order to provide a safe haven of refuge, also rank and honor for 
noble women whom the Islamic struggle had left unprotected and destitute.® 
This was true even for the Prophet's marriage with Aisha, which he concluded 
in order to strengthen his relationship with her father, Abū Bakr. It was only 
later that she emerged as his most beloved wife, but even then she could not 
take Khadija’s place in his heart.®! The marriages with Hafsa bint Umar, Umm 
Habiba bint Abi Sufyan, Juwayriyya of the Banū Mustaliq and others were 
likewise primarily political unions, but the compassion motif was never ex- 
cluded. The biographers sum these marriages up under the maxim that “it was 
the Prophet's swzza2to honor those who had been brought low after they had 
held high rank.” i 
l 


The Theme of Marriage by Divine Dispensation 


Muslim awareness of past Orientalist derogation of the divinely revealed 
dispensation for the Prophet's marriage with Zaynab bint Jahsh (Quran 
33:37-38, also 33:4 and 40)| appears to underlie the great interest given to the 
history of this marriage in modern Muslim literature. The literature, defensive 


n AM. al‘Aqgad, op. cit, pp. 113 ff. Mamtin Gharib spells this out when he says that the 
Prophet “controlled his sexual drive until his twenty-fifth year, in a hot country ...where young men 
reach sexual maturity quickly, and their feelings are hot, and their desires unruly...” (op. cit., p. 121, 
cf. pp. 109-110). 

P Bint al-Shat?, op. cit., p. 223; Ma’miin Gharib, op. cit., p. 119. 

© A.M alíAqqād attributes all of the “Prophet's later marriages to his service of the common 
weal, or his generosity and sense of honor” (g. cit., pp. 116-118); Ma’miin Gharib states that “all of 
Muhammad's marriages were ae by divine inspiration in the way of service to his mission” 
(gp. cit, p. 127). 

“ Bint al-Shat?, op. cit., pp. 233 ff, 240-1, 254, 272 ff. Concerning the age difference of some 
forty-six or forty-seven years between the Prophet and ‘A’isha, Bint al Shap rex remarks that this “was 
a very normal thing in early Muslim society, just as it was and continues to be in the Arabian 
Peninsula, the Egyptian countryside, parts of Eastern and Southern Europe, and the remote mountain 
regions of the United States” (p. 257). 

® A.M. al‘Aqqid, go. cit, pp \115-117; Bint al-Shat?, go. ct, pp. 242 ff, 304 ff, 319 ff, 355 ff, 
377 ff, 382 ff, 387 ff. l 
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in tenor, sees the events here involved as act of selfless service rendered by 
both Zaynab and also the Prophet. Zaynab, high-born though she was, obeyed 
the Prophet When he betrothed her to his former slave and later adopted son, 
Zayd ibn Haritha, in order to exemplify the new democratic spirit of Islam; 
and when the Prophet thereafter married her himself, he did so solely by 
reason of the “72% which he had been called to wage against pagan institu- 
tions (here “adoptive relationships”), even though the community reacted with 
disapproval.® The modern biographers point out that the Prophet had known 
Zaynab, his cousin, from early childhood on and knew very well whether she 
was beautiful or not, “which rules out as utterly fictitious and groundless all 
the stories...attributed to Zaynab’s attractiveness.”™ Also, 


There is ...no ground for these fictitious stories woven by Orientalists 
and missionaries and repeated by Muir, Irving, Sprenger, Weil, 
Dermenghem, Lammens and other biographers of Muhammad. Their 
so-called scholarship is a scandalous piece of missionarizing. It is mas- 
querade of science. Their traditional antagonism to Islam, going back to 
the Crusades, has simply taken possession of their conscience, dictating 
and determining all that they write on the subject. It is this fundamental 
prejudice which vitiates their writing. Their ‘history’ is a crime against 
history itself, for they choose to see, to note, and to report only the most 
scurrilous and fictitious reports to satisfy this end.®° 


Among the modern biographers, it is only Bint al-Shat? who correctly as- 
cribes such background tales to the medieval Haa/#4.* One gains the impres- 


* M.H. Haykal, Zie p. 295-297; A. M. al“Aqqad, gp. cit, p. 116; Bint al-Shat?’, gv. cit, p. 345; 
Me’miin Gharib, gp. ct, pp. 127 ff. Yusuf al-Qaradawi, 7he Zawiul and the Prohibited in Islam, 
transl. El-Helbawy, M. Moinuddin Siddiqui, Syed Shukry (Indianapolis: American Trust Publications, 
n.d.), pp. 22-22, follows the same line of argumentation but places greater emphasis on the inherent 
flaws of the custom of adoption as practiced in the Jahiliyya (described as very similar to current 
Western adoption laws). He also stresses that the Prophet s mission to eradicate the custom constituted 
a true hardship; “although he knew through divine revelation that Zaid would divorce Zaynab and 
that he would afterward marry her himself, human weakness occasionally overcame him, and he 
was afraid of facing the people” (p. 225). 

“ M. H. Haykal, 2% pp. 234-295. Haykal’s synopsis of these “fictitious elements and tales” is 
scathing: “[They allege that the Prophet] passed by her house in the absence of her husband and was 
struck by her beauty; that he opened the door of her house and, as the breezes played with the 
curtains of her room, he saw her stretched [sic] in her nightgown like a real Madame Recamier...” 
(p. 295). 

5 M.H. Haykal, 4% p. 298. 

* The medieval sdh reports on the Prophet's visit to Zayd’s and Zaynab’s house and says that 
when the wind happened to lift the curtain at the door, the Prophet caught sight of Zaynab 
“uncovered” in the house, and it was then that he began to feel a liking for her. Cf. Tabari, 72/7, 
vol. 22, pp. 10-11, 71-72; also his 7krité a/rusul wa/-mu/uk, ed. Muhammad Abū al-Fadl Ibrahim 
(Cairo: Dar al-M@arif, 1961), pp. 562-563 Also Zamakhshari, vol. 3, pp. 427-430, and Baydawi, 
vol. 2, pp. 129-130. Of the medie val exegetes, only the Hanbali interpreter Ibn Kathir states his 
opposition to these “seductiveness” and “desire” tradition (Ibn Kathir, vol. 3, p. 491). 
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sion that her familiarity with the classical sources puts her here in the uncom- 
fortable position of having to defend the Islamic authenticity of reports which 
her colleagues regard as hostile Orientalist invention. While clearly in favor of 
Haykal’s attacks on Orientalist and missionary slander of Islamic scriptural 
truths, she feels that she has to set the record straight. “How noble is his 
[Haykal’s] answer,” she writes, “were not the story told by our own righteous 
forefathers ...long before the world heard of crusades, missionary activities, 
and orientalism?"®” She solves the dilemma by emphasizing that the story ex- 
emplifies the Prophet's wondrous humanity, itself “a principle of Islamic doc- 
trine,” in its most sublime and model-providing form; for though Muhammad 
did feel a (sudden) liking for this woman 


he turned his face away, praised God, ‘the changer of hearts; and ad- 
vised her to stay with her husband. Related as it is by authorities above 
suspicion, the story thus elevates our master Muhammad to the highest 
level of virtue and self-control, and it counts as a glorious feat for 
Muhammad and also for Islam. 


The Theme of Divine Declaration of Innocence of the 
Slandered Wife 


A similar reading is givenlto the Quranic and Had/#/materials on “the affair 
of the lie [or slander]” (alith) that involved communal slandering of the 
youthful ‘Aisha. On the one hand, modern biographers see in this incident a 
proof of the Prophet's personal nobility, kindness, and generosity toward a 
wife whom all others would have treated harshly under the circumstances.°9 
Such ideal conjugal trust and tolerance, lived by the Prophet and ideally de- 
manded of his followers, is the real key to universal marital harmony, far supe- 
srior to other model now pursued 


in the era described as ‘the woman’s age, so-called because woman’s 
concerns are exaggerated and the woman, supposedly, is to be treated 
without discrimination.® 


i 
IOn the other hand, the “affair of the lie” also serves to defend two Islamic 
knstitutions: punishment of slander by flogging and the canons of women’s 


5 


*7 Bint al-Shat?, gp. cit, p. 342. | 

™ Bint al-Shat?, go. cit, p. 34 

" M.H Haykal, Zi pp. 334-339; A. M. alSAqqad, go. cit, pp. 106-108; Bint Shat?, go. cit, 
3p. 283-292; Ma’min Gharib, gp. ci, pp. 130-133. 

© A.M. al“Aqqid, ap cit, p. 1091 
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modesty and segregation. Both are protective devices, the former of women’s 
honor, the latter of communal order,” 


The Jealousy Theme Revisited 


Modern Muslim biographers do not exclude the jealousy theme from their 
descriptions of the Prophet’s domestic relations. Their use of the theme, 
however, differs from the medieval Hadith in both mood and purpose in 
subtle but telling ways. 

Firstly, the modern material, even while sounding a faint echo of the old 
conservative doctrine of women’s innate weakness, in essence now equates 
jealousy with the power of love and other attractive traits that distinguish 
full-blooded and lively women. The theme, then, is reinterpreted in psycho- 
logical terms to indicate strength rather than weakness, loyalty and devotion 
rather than a flawed nature. ‘A’isha’s jealousy, writes Bint al-Shat?’, 


was but an aspect of her deep love for her unique man and was proof of 
devotion to the Prophet, [constituted by] desire not to be opposed in 
taking exclusive possession of him. We do her injustice, as we do our 
noble Prophet, if we negate this jealousy of hers and describe her rela- 
tionship with her co-wives as one of splendid agreement. Why should 
not the likes of her be jealous for the likes of him?” 


No episode recorded in the medieval adith is too enigmatic, or forbid- 
ding, to escape this reinterpretation. The grim story of the Kindite princess 
Asma bint Nu‘man, said to have “taken refuge with God” from the Prophet 
before her wedding night because some of his jealous wives had suggested it, 
is now presented as a wifely prank, basically playful and harmless, to which 
the Prophet reacted with a smile; tolerance of his wives’ whims, a certain 
pride in their resourcefulness, and incredulity that this ruse had, indeed, worked, 
are all suggested in the modern rendition of this episode. 

Secondly, remnants of the old jealousy theme now serve to elucidate the 
Prophet's perfected humanity. According to contemporary understanding, 
Muhammad was both Prophet and perfect man, whose human nature was 


a M. Gharib here reiterates the classical argument of woman’s lower nature and her power to 
wreak social anarchy (fitna): “When Islam protected woman's honor, it did not forget that the 
woman is by her very nature propelled toward fornication ... Islim does not forbid her to beautify 
herself, but disapproves of tabarruj (public display) since she may only embellish herself for her 
husband, so that the instincts of all (other) males are not aroused” (op. cit., p. 125). 

* Bint al-Shat?’, op. cit., p. 293. 

* Bint al-ShatY, go. æt, pp . 278 f f . On the medieval A”#d/é4 version of this story, cf. above. 
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sounder, purer, and more virtuous than that of all other men. This is demon- 
strated by way of his contentment with his many jealous wives; 


since he was of sound human nature, he allowed his wives to fill his 
private world with warmth, emotion, and excitement, to turn away from 
it all stagnation, listlessness, and dryness.“ 


Except for those few instances when they went out of bounds and he had to 
deal with them sternly, the Prophet did not mind spending his free hours 
observing “his wives’ small battles...that were kindled by their love and jealousy 
for him, and perhaps, like any man, he felt satisfaction that the like any of 
them were jealous about him.”® In this manner, the Prophet is also confirmed 
as the ideal husband, since all of his wives found honor and happiness in this 
polygamous marriage such as no other, monogamous marriage could have 
entailed “because not all men are equal, and a woman may gladly opt for half 
of one man’s life rather than have the whole life of another.”® The Prophet's 
superior nature is also exemplified by the manner in which he punished his 
wives if such became necessary. He neither divorced nor beat any of the women 
with whom he had entered fully into the married state, but preferred to pun- 
ish the rebellious among them by withdrawing from social and sexual contact.’ 

Thirdly, replacement ofi the medieval jealousy theme with the (humanly 
attractive) modern one of the lively and loving spouse signifies the end of the 
classical construct of female weakness, including female powerlessness. The 
transformation of “jealousy” into a positive aspect of the female psyche fits in 
with the wide-spread and increasingly influential modern Muslim typology of 
the Prophet's wives as soldiers who fought for the establishment, and the 
protection of Islamic values! While this new rendition of the women’s model 
role is mainly found in the debates, sermons, and publications of the funda- 
mentalists it is also reflected in modern conservative literature, especially the 
works of Bint al-Shat?, 

| 


The Modern Version of the Theme of Ideal Womanhood 


In modern Muslim religious literature, the Prophet's wives once again 
emerge as ideal women. But the qualities that are now emphasized as the 


™ Bint al-Shati’, op. cit., p. 204; a A.M. al—‘Aqqad, op. cit., p. 106. Bint al-ShatP attributes the 
women’s jealousy to their being female, “an emotional inheritance inclined toward Eve” (p. 93), but 
indicates that “their weak feminity awakened he Prophet's compassion” (p. 306). 
Bint al-Shat?, op. cit., pp. 208-209, 
* Bint al-Shat?, op. œt, p. 20. | 
s This places the Prophet's behavior in line with Quran 4:34. 
t 
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ideal’s primary constitutive traits differ from those of its medieval predecessor 
in subtle ways. Firstly, emphasis now lies with the women’s active role as 
helpmates on the home front, in a new and different version of the classical 
“domesticity” theme. Secondly, prominently featured is the women’s partici- 
pation in the Prophet's struggle for the cause. 

The domesticity theme involves the glorification of the female in her 
God-given roles of wife and mother. The fact that of Muhammad’s lawfully 
wedded wife only Khadija bore him children may be one of the reasons why it 
is she who now emerges in the debate as the most prominent figure. Khadija 
is celebrated as both wife and mother, the Prophet's tender “rest and refuge.” 
She is, furthermore, his fellow-struggler in his great 747 which she waged as 
his vzz/er (“second in command”) from the moment of their first meeting until 
the day of her death. Khadija not only supported the Prophet and his mission 
with her great spiritual, moral, and emotional strengths, but also placed her 
considerable wealth at his disposal for the Islamic cause.** After her death, she 
remained a nurturing spectre that continued to inspire, strengthen, and comfort 
the Prophet.” The twin themes of supportive domesticity and shared struggle 
for the cause are also pursued as the examples of the Prophet's later wives. 
“They nourished the Prophet's heart, gratified his emotions, and renewed his 
energies ... so that he could carry his heavy burden and overcome the obstacles 
which he encountered on the path of his eternal Call /22 Wa These 
noble ladies also accompanied the Prophet in his wars and on his raids, that 
is, they were fully and actively involved in his mission in all endeavors and 
arenas, but they made their contribution as nurturers and supporters, not as 
fighters in the battlefields. The modern Muslim woman must strive to follow 
the ideal established and exemplified by the Prophet's wives in all of its di- 
mensions. Specifically, she must fight for the cause by way of providing that 
nurturing support which will enable her man to fight; her own independent, 
active struggle lies in her virtuous commitment to establish and protect the 
moral values of the Islamic way of life.1 Also, 


* “She bore him his children, ceated a haven of security and serenity for him at home, was the 
first woman to believe in her husband’s prophethood, and supported his mission both spiritually 
and also materially (Bint al-Shat?’, go. cit, pp. 233-235; A. M. alAqqäd, gp. cit, pp. 113-115, 118; 
Ma’miin Gharib, gp. at, pp. 118 ff). 

9 Bint al-ShatY, gp. ct, 233-235. 

© Bint al-Shat?, go. crl, p. 204. 

‘1 Bint al-ShatP gives the modern equivalent of the medieval ideal personae of the Prophet's 
wives when she defines their virtues as, constancy in worship (qv. cf, pp. 311-312, 388); charity 
pp. 317-313, 352); living for the husband's contentment (p. 271); bringing up the children b y herself 
in order to free the husband for participation in the 447 (p. 323); self-control, dignity, and pride 
(p. 365); courageous defense of Islam against unbelievers, ever, if these are blood relatives 
(pp. 322-323, 64, 38, 387), kno wledge of the doctrines and law of Islam (p. 7), and wise counsel in 
religious matters (p. 331). 
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Women should take the Prophet’s many wives as righteous examples 
and follow their chastity, asceticism, household management skills, con- 
tentment with whatever goods this life has to provide. In this fashion, 
the family is happy and can perform its duties toward God and human 
society. If Muslims and others contemplated the Prophet’s domestic life 
and imitated it in their own (regarding the relations among spouses, 
children, and relatives)! as God has enjoined them to do, they would [all] 
live a satisfied and satisfying life....!% 


Once again, then, the Mothers of the Believers here symbolize Islam's 
ideal womanhood. Their “image,” certainly, has shifted in ways occasioned by 
both outside attacks and pr es and also the “revolt from within” of secularists 
and women liberationists. In modern Muslin interpretation, the Mothers of 
the Believers stand as beacon of the Islamic defense “against innovation and 
change ...against participation in [cultural] self-destruction.”!% 


| 
Conclusion | 


One can draw the following conclusions from my discussion so far: 

Firstly, that the medieval biographical Zaat% on the Prophet's wives played 
many roles in the formation of what was to be the official (here: Siz ) 
ideology. Within the parameters of “history writing,” the Hadith, by nature of 
its authoritative and normative character, operated on several levels at once. 
Socio-political and historical realities and aspirations, inner- and even 
extra-Islamic relations provided, from the beginning, a “subtext” to the bio- 
graphical materials which; while clear to their original audiences, became 
unintelligible to later genexations. 

Secondly, the fact that the traditions retained their popularity under 
the changed circumstances oftentimes had to do with the fact that the 
“surface text” supported later medieval socio-moral paradigms as elabo- 
rated by the Cama. 

Thirdly, the fact that ithe medieval paradigms have now lost some of 
their normative value, i.e., are no longer seen as relevant or completely 
relevant for contemporary Muslim societies, has led to whole-scale 
elimination and also some subtle re-interpretations of the tradition materials. 
Changed in essence but not in form, this contingent of the Hadith thus 
continues to play an limportant role as framework of religious 


12 M. Gharib, op cit., p. 122, cf. p. 136. 
1 Haddad, Contemporary Islam, p. 60. 
f 
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self-understanding, and a “normative mirror image” of contemporary 
Muslim societal realities and plans for the future. 


Georgetown University BARBARA STOWASSER 
Washington, D.C. 
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EGYPTIANS IN JERUSALEM: THEIR ROLE IN 
THE GENERAL ISLAMIC CONFERENCE OF 1931 


t 

The subject of this study is the role of Egyptians in the General Islamic 
Conference that was held in Jerusalem between December 7 and December 
16, 1931. The importance of this conference in Palestinian and Arab-Islamic 
history has long been recognized; however, with the exception of a dismissive 
article by Thomas Mayer in Middle Bast Studies in 1982, the place of this 
conference in the history of Egyptian-Palestinian relations and of Egyptian-Arab 
or Egyptian-Islamic relations more generally, has not received adequate at- 
tention.? The following treatment is divided into three sections: a description 
of the maneuvering that preceded the conference; a description of its pro- 
ceedings; a discussion of the conference’s larger significance. My analysis as- 
sumes that the conference, the first pan-Islamic, pan-Arab gathering in which 
activist and prominent Egyptians participated after World War I, is indeed of 
considerable importance, not only in and of itself, but also as a reflection of 
various factors that have continued to shape Egyptian attitudes to Palestine 
and the Arab-Islamic worlds. I am especially concerned to show that the 
conference’s failure to achieve some of its objectives does not lessen its sig- 
nificance as a harbinger of persisting patterns. 


1. Pre-Conference Maneuvers 


The idea of the General Islamic Conference had arisen in 1930-1931, in 
the course of conversations: between the Palestinian leader Hajj Amin al-Husayni 
and other Islamic personalities, including the Indian leader and President of 
the Caliphate Society, Shawkat ‘Ali, and the Tunisian activist Shaykh ‘Abd al‘Aziz 
al Tha‘alibi who was resident in Cairo. Initially inspired by the Palestinian 
disturbances of 1929 and the investigations of the League of Nations Dome of 
the Rock Committee before which Egyptians and other non-Palestinian Arabs 
defended the Palestinian cause, the idea of the conference was broadened to 


! The first major treatment was that of H. A. R. Gibb, “The Islamic Congress at Jerusalem in 
December, 1931,” in Arnold J. Toynbee, ed., Survey af International Affairs, 1934 (London, 1935), 
pp. 99-109. A recent studies appears in Martin Kramer, /s/em Assembled (New York, 1986), 
pp. 86-105. i 

2 See Thomas Mayer, “Egypt and the General Islamic Conference in Jerusalem in 1931,” Midde 
astern Studies (July 1982), pp.'311-322. Ma yer gives comparable treatment to the conference in 
his &gypt and the Palestine Question, 1936-1943 (Berlin, 1983). 

+ EO. 371/16009/1657/E753/87/65, The Undersecretary of State for Foreign Affairs, O. E. R. 
Williams, to the F.O., February 12,1932; and Muhammad ‘Izzat Darwaza, Hew/a/Hareke ak Arabiyya 
a/-Haditha, vol. 3 (Seida, 1959), p. 79. 
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include other Islamic questions.* When al-Husayni and Shawkat ‘Ali began to 
lobby for the conference they emphasized the defense of-the Holy Places, the 
establishment of a new Islamic university in Jerusalem, and the restoration of 
the Hijaz Railroad to Muslim control. A preparatory council, under the presi- 
dency of Hajj Amin, chose December 1, 1931, for the convening of the con- 
ference and sent a large number of invitations throughout the Islamic world, 
to which many responses were received." 

Preparations for the conference had no sooner begun, however, before a 
serious rift within Egyptian governing and intellectual circles developed. King 
Fuad, the Sidqi ministry, and the religious authorities to whom they were allied, 
viewed the conference with suspicion or outright hostility, whereas the Egyptian 
opposition, that is, the Wafd and Liberal Constitutionalist parties, were much 
more favorably disposed. 

The dissatisfaction of the Egyptian monarchy and Sidqi’s government were 
based on a number of factors, apart from a fear of alienating the British, a 
subject to which we will later return. In spite of the efforts made by the pro- 
moters of the conference to preserve strict secrecy about its program, news 
that the gathering might discuss the establishment of a Muslim university in 
Jerusalem was soon made known, and rumors began to circulate, by mouth 
and through the distribution of anonymously authored pamphlets, that the 
caliphate would be considered and a caliph possibly proclaimed. Such possi- 
bilities were viewed as a threat by King Fuad, Sidgi and the Y/em’with whom 
they were allied, King Fuad may have no longer seriously considered that it 
was possible for him to become caliph but he did not relish the possibility of 
its falling into the hands of others and he appears to have particularly feared 
the machinations of the ex-Khedive Abbas Hilmi, who was then said to be 
canvassing support for his candidacy to a Lebanese or Syrian throne. Various 

tama’ of al-Azhar, of course, viewed the possibility of an Islamic university 
in Jerusalem as a threat and rival to their own institution. Moreover, and apart 
from these specific fears, there was the basic and general fear that the conference 
might be used by the Wafd as a forum for attacking Sidqi’s ministry and as 
means of gaining further sympathy and support in the continuing Egyptian 
domestic struggle.® 


* Darwaza, gp. cit, p. 79. 

€ See FO. 371/16009/1657/E753/87/65, the Undersecretary of State for Foreign Affairs, O. E. R. 
Williams, to the FO., February 12, 1932. 

ë The reasons for this opposition among various Egyptian elements opposed to the conference 
are discussed in FO. 371/16009/1657/E753/87/65, the Undersecretary of State for Foreign Affairs, O. 
E. R. Williams, to the FO., February 12, 1932; Darwaza, qo. cit, pp. 79-82; Elie Kedourie,“Egypt 
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The dissatisfaction of the Egyptian monarchy and Sidqi’s government was 
clearly revealed. The Egyptian consul in Jerusalem refused to attend the con- 
ference, and various religious dignitaries, as well as organizations and newspa- 
pers attached to the Palace, publicly attacked it.” Students of al-Azhar and 
other religious institutions organized anti-conference demonstrations in Cairo 
and other cities, maintaining that the establishment of an Islamic university in 
a land which might be lost to the Arabs could not be tolerated.® The Azharite 
magazine, /Viira/-/s/4m, known to reflect Palace views, published two articles 
which argued that the interests of Muslims would not be served by raising the 
question of the caliphate at this time.’ And, finally, the government sent a letter 
to al-Husayni stating thatit could not tolerate any conference which discussed 
the external or internal affairs of friendly nations (Great Britain), and asking 
him to forward a list of the subjects to be considered.'© 

In order to appease those opposed to the conference, al-Husayni came to 
Cairo where he entered into discussions with Sulayman Fawzi, the publisher 
of 2/-Kashkil, and the deputy ‘Abd al-Hamid Said, the president of the Young 
Men's Muslim Association (al-Shubban al-Muslimiin), both of whose connec- 
tions with the Palace were well-known, as well as with the Prime Minister 
Sidqi and the Shaykh al-Azhar al-Zawahiri! As a result of these discussions, 
and a verbal and written pledge that al-Husayni gave to Sidgi promising to 
refrain from discussing the caliphate, the hostility of the pro-government 
Egyptians seemed, at least publicly, to be temporarily assuaged, and their at- 
tendance at the conference assured.!2 Nevertheless, even though ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Said and other pro-government personalities were to attend, the atmosphere 
between the government and al-Husayni deteriorated once again before the 
conference actually met. \Al-Husayni ignored Sidqi’s requests to reject invita- 
tions by Wafdists and other members of the opposition. As a result, a scheduled 
audience which the Mufti was to have had with King Fuad was cancelled and 
al-Husayni was told that his continued presence in Egypt was no longer de- 
sirable.!3 A second letter from al-Husayni to Sidqi confirming his previous 
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assurances was not answered.'* Rather, pro-government newspapers renewed 
their attacks on the conference.}® 

Members of the Wafd and Liberal-Constitutionalist parties were more fa- 
vorably disposed towards the conference but they had hesitated to give their 
unconditional and official support. In his efforts to appease the Egyptian gov- 
ernment the Mufti had published a list of the principal subjects to be considered, 
including the defense of the Holy Places, the establishment of an Islamic uni- 
versity (to rival Hebrew University and not al-Azhar), the Hijaz Railroad, and 
the spread of Islamic culture, and it was these that formed the basis of his 
discussions with leaders of the Wafd and the Liberals. As has already been 
indicated, soon after his arrival al-Husayni had accepted invitations to teas 
and dinners from various members of the opposition, including some prominent 
Wafdists such as al-Nahhas and Makram ‘Ubayd. The principal discussions, 
however, took place in the homes of the Wafdists Fathalla and Bahi al-Din 
Barakat and of the Liberal Constitutionalist Muhammad ‘Ali ‘Alliiba, a former 
minister of Waqfs. Although these discussions, at which Shaykh Muhammad 
Mustafa al-Maraghi and Dr. Muhammad Husayn Haykal represented the Lib- 
eral Constitutionalists, were not free from their own suspicions and tensions, 
they resulted in a final decision by Wafdists and Liberals to attend.!® To be sure, 
the participation was not to be as extensive as al-Husayni would have liked. 
‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Azzam, a young member of the Wafd party, was the only 
fairly prominent Wafdist to take part. And ‘Alliiba, the Secretary General of 
the Liberal Constitutionalists, stressed that he was not an official representative 
of his party because he believed that the conference should not engage in 
politics.!” Nevertheless, the support of the Wafd and Liberal Constitutionalists, 
however qualified, was taken for granted. At the time of the Mufti’s visit, 
al-Nahhas had made a statement asserting that only a small minority in Egypt 
objected to the conference.!® Certainly the telegrams sent by al-Nahhas and 
other Wafdists to the conference, as well as the presence of ‘Azzam and others, 
who publicly referred to al-Nahhas’ support, lent the conference the Wafd’s 
blessings. 
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2. The Proceedings 


The rivalry between the two Egyptian factions that had developed before 
the conference remained apparent throughout the conference itself. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid SaGd and other members of the Young Men’s Muslim Association, as 
well as Muhammad al- Subahi, a reporter for the pro-Palace newspaper a/.Sha 26, 
and the Egyptian Shaykh al: ‘Taftazani, always sat together and voted as a single, 
anti-Husayni unit, whereas other Egyptians, including ‘Azzam, ‘Alliiba, Hamid 
al-Maliji and the Shaykhs ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Najjar and ‘Abd al-Latif Diraz, 
were scattered among the delegates generally and tended to support 
al-Husayni.!9 SaGd’s group had allied itself with the Indian leader Shawkat 
‘Ali, who had drawn away from al-Husayni before the conference and who 
was now flirting with the anti-Husayni Nashashibis. Again and again, the 
anti-Husayni Egyptian faction clashed with the pro-Husayni Egyptian faction. 
Said’s group endeavored to block any proposals that might be adopted. In 
these and other clashes the Sad/Shawkat group was defeated by a majority of 
delegates who supported al- -Husayni.”? Shawkat had himself already lost much 
prestige among Arabs and non-Arabs because of the open declaration he had 
made against Gandhi before the conference.” Rumors to the effect that Shawkat 
was a supporter of British policy appeared to be confirmed when he initially 
failed to endorse Arab i aaa directed against the existence of the Palestine 
mandate.” 

The influence and popularity of the pro-Shawkat Egyptians deteriorated 
as their various obstructionist tactics came to naught. At the same time, the 

popularity of the pro-Husayni Egyptians grew, in part, no doubt, because they 
appeared more and more attractive in comparison to the spoilers. ‘Alliiba and 
‘Azzam, in fact, played the-most outstanding roles among the Egyptians. ‘Allaiba 
was elected vice president of the conference and ‘Azzam a member of the 
Fundamental Law Committee to draft a constitution for a permanent conference. 
Both were also chosen to the Executive Committee.” ‘Azzam’ s name, of course, 
was known to a number of Easterners as one who was sympathetic to Arab 
nationalism and who hadi played an important role in the Libyan nationalist 
movement.” However, if ‘Azzim became a celebrity at the conference, it was 
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9 Tahir, go. cit, p. 191. ' 
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because he was cast in the role of the chief defender of the Wafd’s honor and 
as a martyr to imperialism. Two events must be noted. 

The first event occurred at the opening celebrations in which ‘Azzam was 
invited to give a speech from the zzz4zr of al-Aqsa mosque. ‘Azzam began 
by extending the greetings of Egypt's Muslims and Christians, maintaining 
that the latter would be pleased by the success of the conference inasmuch as 
they realized that the general good pursued by the overwhelming majority 
would benefit them as well. He then extended the greetings of al-Nahhas, 
saying that the last words he had heard from the Wafd’s leader before his 
departure were a prayer for the conference’s success.’ ‘Azzam had no sooner 
concluded these words than his speech was interrupted by the pro-Sidqi 
Egyptian Sulayman Fawzi, the editor of z-Aashkid/ who sprang up and be- 
gan to shout, “Who is al-Nahhas? We don’t know him!” A representative seated 
near Fawzi grabbed him by his clothes and managed to silence him, but a few 
moments later the editor began to shout at ‘Azzam once more, perhaps hoping 
that if he created enough of a disturbance the opening session would itself 
come to an end.”’ At this second outburst scores of voices rose up from the 
delegates—" Where is the spy? Who is the traitor?’—and a group gathered 
around Fawzi which began to kick him with their feet. At this point, the 
bedouin Hamid Pasha Binjazi, the Shaykh of the Hawaytat and a representa- 
tive from Jordan, unsheathed his sword and rushed towards Fawzi with the 
cry, “Your places, O people, where is the infidel that I might cut him down!””8 
Hamid Pasha was prevented from reaching Fawzi by Muhammad ‘Ali Tahir, 
the Palestinian editor of the Egyptian newspaper 2/SAira2, who grabbed his 
hand and pleaded before God that he not desecrate the sanctuary, and by the 
entreaties of the Mufti himself who could be heard shouting above what had 
become a great uproar, “O people, calm yourselves! Return to your places! 
You are in God’s house and under his first g/%/2/ Quiet, O believers!”?9 

While these disturbances were taking place, Riyad al-Sulh and some of his 
Syrian and Lebanese associates formed a protective circle around the z74ar 


Palestinians knew of, and admired, ‘Azzim’s activities in Libya before his arrival at the conference. 
Interview with Darwaza, Damascus, June 13, 1970. For ‘Azzfim in Libya see Ralph Moses Coury, 
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dissertation, Princeton University, 1984. 
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where ‘Azzam remained |standing and, as soon as order and silence were re- 
stored, Riyad yelled up to his friend, “Finish your speech, O “Azzam!” °° 

‘Azzam resumed, only to be interrupted once again. On this occasion 
Muhammad Effendi al-Subahi, a reporter for the pro-government 2/ASh296, 
began to shout against him." And, as in the case of Fawzi, a menacing group 
attempted to do al- Subahi physical harm. The Mufti, however, took al-Subahi 
and Fawzi and placed them under police protection behind the zz/74zr. When 
the delegates resumed silence ‘Azzam finished his speech amidst great applause 
and shouts for al-Nahhas and the Wafd.*? 

Repercussions from the incident were felt for more than a week. It was 
rumored, for example, that Fawzi had telephoned Sidqi and reported that ‘Azzam 
had spoken critically and disrespectfully of King Fuad and that the Prime 
Minister had then asked the British authorities and the Egyptian consul to 
investigate. When these erroneous charges against ‘Azzam were published in 
some of the Palestinian papers and in the pro-government press in Egypt, various 
delegates, including Egyptians and non-Egyptians who were favorably disposed 
towards ‘Azzam and the Wafd, or who acted out of a desire to promote harmony, 
felt compelled to address the issue of the “Fawzi incident” and inter-Egyptian 
rivalry publicly. Thus, on December 9, the Egyptian Azharite Shaykh 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Latif Diraz, himself a prominent member of Sa‘id’s Young 
Men's Muslim Association! referred to articles of a Palestinian newspaper which 
mentioned that two important Egyptian personalities, ‘Azzam and ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Saíd, disagreed over who was to represent Egypt. The Shaykh denied that this 
was true, asserting that it was a rumor which had been spread for evil purposes 
and he had requested thatthe conference deny it.*4 He was followed by Bahjat 
al-Athari of Iraq and Rashid Rida who spoke to the same effect: Reports pub- 
lished by some Egyptian newspapers about Azzām’s statements were untrue. 
Such lies were the result of a plot which should be exposed by the conference’s 
secretariat.* 

The second incident which enhanced ‘Azzam’s fame occurred at the end 
of the conference. Although ‘Azzam had spoken frequently throughout, the 
tone of his speeches and the positions he adopted were generally moderate in 
comparison to many others. However, as the conference proceeded, his own 
reluctance to touch upon certain politically sensitive matters gave way. On 
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December 15, in the presence of about sixty delegates, ‘Azzam gave an emo- 
tional speech on behalf of a proposal condemning Italian atrocities in Libya. 
He began calmly but as he continued he became more and more excited, until 
he was finally weeping and screaming: 


“There is amongst the proposals put before the meeting a proposal whose 
consideration makes one’s blood creep, namely, the repudiation of the 
crimes committed by Italy upon Muslims. Nearly one third of the Mus- 
lims of northwest Africa were killed by the bayonets of Italian soldiers. 
If you endeavor here to check the Zionist danger, I maintain that such an 
act on the part of Italy is more dangerous. You should raise your voice in 
protest against the cruelty of Italy. The designs of the Italians are in no 
way different from the design of Zionism, except that Italy aims at ex- 
tracting the Muslim faith from the hearts of the Muslims while the Jews 
are weak and depend on funds which they receive. Italy, however, is 
dealing with the Muslims through their bayonets. If there is a danger 
which all countries should unite their efforts to combat, that danger is 
the Italian danger. The Italians are not so powerful as to be feared and it 
is far beyond their power to solicit [sic] the enmity of the Muslim world. 
What, then, prevents you from passing a resolution with regard to this 
government and from including in the program of your activities the 
boycotting of this despotic government?” 38 


‘Azzam’ s remarks were met by a burst of applause and Ibrahim Bey al-Wa%z 
jumped up to propose a moment of prayer. All members then stood for a 
recitation of the 74/42 and two minutes of individual prayer in honor of ‘Umar 
al-Mukhtar, the Libyan resistance hero who had recently been executed by the 
Italians, When these prayers were completed ‘Azzam resumed speaking, but, 
as had happened the previous day when Libya was being discussed, Hajj Amin 
forced the meeting to a close. He had attempted to stop ‘Azzam several times, 
he pleaded to the British High Commissioner, but he was unable to do so 
immediately because the speaker was in so agitated a state.9” 

‘Azzam was rewarded for this speech by immediate expulsion from Pales- 
tine, which the High Commissioner ordered to appease the Italians. ‘Azzam 
left his hotel on December 19, in an automobile accompanied by the police 
officials who had brought him the High Commissioner’s orders. He was driven 
to Gaza, where he spent two days, and from there to the Egyptian border. 


” Aisin, December 17, 1931. My citation is from a translation found in FO. 371/16009/1657/ 
E87/85, from the Colonial Office to Williams, Undersecretary of State, FO. 
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his Chief Secretary, Hajj Amin, ‘Awni Bey ‘Abd al-Hadi, and a private secretary were present. 
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‘Azzam’s speech and expulsion transformed him into the hero of the moment. 
Many friends and supporters followed him in their cars when he was ordered 
to leave Jerusalem and, while he was staying in Gaza, a number of local no- 
tables, including the gza; the mayor and the president of the Muslim-Christian 
Association, visited to pay their compliments.*8 On the 17, a large group gath- 
ered at his hotel with the intention of conducting a demonstration. The police 
would not allow ‘Azzam ito speak to his visitors outside but they did permit 
him to meet with them within the hotel itself where he delivered a short and 
moderate speech about the achievements of the conference. A caravan of cars 
then accompanied him to the station at the border where he received yet another 
demonstration of sympathy and where representatives of the press crowded 
about him for interviews., Various Arab newspapers and personalities joined in 
a chorus of support.3? The young men’s association of Jaffa sent a message of 
protest to the High Commissioner and another group of youth approached 
Sami Sarraj of 24//t//4d to ask for a recent photograph of ‘Azzam which could 
be reproduced and hung beside that of other heroes.” 

Wafdist circles in Egypt were naturally eager to capitalize on the incident. 
Al/ihad reproduced Palestinian editorials and articles of support and its own 
long interview, and Hamad al-Basil, in his capacity as Vice President of the 
Wafd, publicly noted that ‘Azzam’s expulsion by force illustrated that imperi- 
alist nations favored one another.*! Even ‘Abd al-Hamid Said felt constrained 
to express regret at ‘Az am’ s fate, although he did so without losing the op- 
portunity to swipe at the King’s real or imagined enemies. Although ‘Azzam’s 
remarks about Italy’s activities in Tripolitania did not justify banishment, he 
said, ‘Abd al-Rahman’s treatment merely illustrated the fact that Palestine should 
not be a center for Islamic conferences, How “comic” was the idea of those 
who were thinking that Jerusalem should be the capital of the caliphate!*? 


3. Significance of the Conference 


It is easy to emphasize the negative aspects of the conference and its results, 
and to note that many of its resolutions had little practical effect. The Islamic 
university was never built and the permanent bureau faded into oblivion by 
the mid-thirties. As Kramer has written, like so much of the content of 
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al-Kawakibi’s fiction, the permanent Islamic conference soon became a fig- 
ment of Hajj Amin’s imagination.** Negativity about the conference's results 
in Palestine and in the Arab-Islamic world could also easily be extended to a 
more specifically Egyptian context. Mayer points out that only twenty-one 
Egyptian delegates, many of whom were reporters or not really Egyptians at 
all, were a far cry from the five hundred who had originally been invited. He 
also claims that public interest in the conference in Egypt hardly outlasted it. 
In spite of the presence of over forty Egyptian delegates he points out that only 
two—Muhammad Rashid Rida and ‘Alliba—made real attempts to promote 
the conference's resolutions, and he quotes the bitter disappointment of the 
Palestinian Muhammad ‘Ali Tahir, a newspaper editor and activist resident in 
Egypt at that time, in respect to such indifference.“ Mayer might also have noted 
that the ultimate results of a pan-Arab gathering in Jerusalem, which signed 
an Arab pact and which ‘Azzam also attended at the time of the conference, 
were likewise negligible. Although a pan-Arab congress was scheduled to be 
convened in Iraq in 1932, the congress did not take place because of British 
discouragement and a split in the sponsoring Istiqlal Party between supporters 
of the Hashimites and supporters of Ibn Saud.*° 

It would be possible, of course, to be more positive by stressing the 
conference’s role in promoting awareness of Palestinian politics and in helping 
to forge contacts that would serve as the basis of future cooperation. Thus 
Porath writes that the conference marked an important step in mobilizing the 
moral and even political support of the Arab world and Muslim India.“ In the 
case of Egypt, in particular, one could argue that the conference can be seen as 
part of a larger educational process, carried on through the press but also through 
travel and other forms of personal contacts, which accelerated in the late 
twenties and which would have a significant role in shaping elite and popular 
attitudes.” The case of ‘Azzam, who was already a supporter of Arab nation- 
alism and who was to become the first Secretary-General of the Arab league, 
readily comes to mind. As has already been mentioned, ‘Azzam’s role in the 
struggle against the Italians in Libya was already known among Palestinians; 
however, it was only through the General Islamic Conference and the pan-Arab 
conference held on the same occasion at the home of ‘Awni Bey ‘Abd al-Hadi, 
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that personal contacts were established. Thus the Palestinian Istiqlalist 
Muhammad ‘Izzat Darwaza has remarked that ‘Azzam “was not well-known” 
in Palestine before the General Islamic Conference but that “...from the time 
of the conference he had a relationship with Palestinians. There was an Arab 
meeting during the Islamic Conference. Iraqis and Egyptians had a part to 
play in it. ‘Azzam played a part. After that we would receive news from him 
and exchange letters.”48 

Passing judgment upon the tangible or less tangible results of the confer- 
ence is, however, perhaps irrelevant to a far more important question: that is, 
to what extent does the conference reflect certain realities that had taken shape 
by the early thirties and which would continue to affect Egyptian attitudes 
towards Palestinians and/or Arab Islamic politics in the coming decades? 

One might begin by asking why Egyptian representatives attended the 
conference and why diverse political factions felt that they had to respond in 
some way. Three primary factors come to mind. 

1) There is no question that interest in the Palestinian question existed 
in Egypt. By 1937 al-N abhas was protesting to the British on the basis of what 
he called three angles—Arab, Muslim, and Egyptian. From the Arab angle 
(and al-Nahhas made clear, that he looked upon himself as an Arab) al-Nahhas 
said that Palestine belonged to the native population whether Christian, Muslim 
or Jewish, and that all were Palestinians in contrast to the new Jews coming 
from abroad. From a Muslim angle, he argued, permanent British protection 
of the Holy Places was intolerable. And, from an Egyptian angle, there was 
danger in having a strong Jewish state as a neighbor.‘ 

In 1931, at the time of the conference, Egyptian interest in Palestine seems 
to have stemmed, primarily, from the first two angles, that is, from identifying 
with the people of a nation who were victims of colonialism and from a par- 
ticularly Muslim concern for the Holy Places. Concern with the first of these 
two angles is revealed, in particular, in the statements of the Wafd’s leaders 
and in the Wafdist press, which focused upon Zionism as a colonial and impe- 
rial project. Thus, in commenting upon the Wailing Wall incident the Wafdist 
al-Balagh noted that it was only the immediate cause for disturbances. The 
essential cause of the overall conflict, the newspaper argued, was the Balfour 
declaration and the determination of the Zionists and Britain to establish a 
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“ Interview with Darwaza, Damascus, June 13, 1970. 
“ FO. 406/754694 no. 63 E4668/22/31, Kelly, Alexandria, to Halifax, FO. August 9, 1937; and 
FO. 406/754694 B4320/22/31 no. 427, Lampson, Cairo, to Eden, F.O., July 25, 1937. 
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Jewish homeland. In 1931, al-Nahhas, ‘Azzam and others did not fear the 
Zionist project as much as they would at a later date. ‘Azzaim’s remarks to the 
author in a number of interviews, as well as his remarks about the weakness 
of the Zionists at the conference itself, are but one of many indications that 
reflect the relative complacency of Egyptians towards Zionism, and, more par- 
ticularly, towards Zionism as a threat to Egypt itself.5' Greater fear had to wait 
for an escalation of the conflict that resulted from the build-up of Zionist strength 
and Palestinian resistance, and from the development of a corresponding re- 
alization that partition was a real possibility. Yet one of the fundamental bases 
of opposition—the need to resist yet another colonial project—had developed 
in some quarters by the time of the conference. In November, 1929, Ibn Saud 
and Imam Yahya told Hajj Amin al-Husayni that they were certain that the 
British would deal justly with the Palestinians’ problems. al-Nahhas, however, 
secretly encouraged al-Husayni to fight both enemies, the Zionists and the 
British. He is also alleged to have offered financial assistance if al-Husayni 
wanted it. 

2) The conference clearly shows that by 1931 the Egyptian political 
elite was convinced that popular favor could be curried by adopting certain 
positions in respect to the Palestinian question. Tariq al-Bishri writes that 
by the end of the thirties the Palestinian question had entered into the web 
of Egyptian life and had become one of the issues over which parties struggled 
and competed. The 1931 conference provides us with one of the first ex- 
amples of this phenomenon. The Palace and the opposition parties seemed 
to feel that political capital could be made by outmaneuvering their opponents 
in respect to the conference. They believed this because they sensed that 


© s/-Balagh, August 28, 1929 and August 12, 1929. The Wailing Wall incident refers to the 
disturbances which broke out in August, 1929, in which violent attacks were made by Palestinians 
on established Jewish communities at Safad and Hebron. One hundred and thirteen Jews were 
killed and 339 wounded. British troops were rushed from Egypt and aided local forces in restoring 
order. Most of the 116 Arabs killed and 232 wounded were casualties of the British troops and 
police. The immediate cause of the violence stemmed from Arab fears that the Muslim Holy Places 
(the Mosque of ‘Umar and the Dome of the Rock) were the object of Zionist ambitions. Such fears 
had been stimulated by a Zionist procession and anti-Arab demonstration held at the Wailing Wall 
on August 15, 1929, as well as the Zionist attempt on September 24, 1928, to introduce a screen to 
divide men and women during prayers at the Wall on the Day of Atonement (an act which was 
taken as a precedent for changing the status quo). See Robert John and Sami Hadawi, Zhe Palestine 
Diary, vol. 1, 1914-1915 (Beirut, Lebanon), pp. 201-207. 

5 Interviews with ‘Abd al-Rahm&n ‘Azzam, June 1 and 3, 1970. In these interviews and others 
‘Azzam told the author that in the early 1930's he and other members of the Egyptian elite looked 
upon Zionism more as a British “trick” or machination than as a danger in its own right. 

2 Taysir Jabara, Av/estizien Leader Haj Amin al-Husayn, Mutt) af Jerusalem (New Jersey, 
1985), citing C.O. 733/175/4/67411, part 3, intelligence report, November 13, 1929. 

5 Tariq al-Bishri, aerate a/Siydsivya 4 Misr 1945-1951 (Cairo, 1972), p. 245. 
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there was concern at a popular level, a concern which had been manifested 
at the time of the Wailing Wall incident. To be sure, unlike later pressure 
from below, popular pressure at the time of the Wailing Wall incident was 
not manifested through means of mass protest and demonstrations. Never- 
theless, it was a harbinger'of the kind of politics which was to emerge in the 
early thirties, in which new political groups, such as the Muslim Brother- 
hood and Young Egypt, took special interest in Palestine and the Arabs, 
Such groups and others provided the pressure of the masses upon which 
men like al-Nahhas sought to draw but to which they also had to respond. 
The desire to draw upon 'this force from below helps to explain why the 
Wafd and others were bolder in relation to the Palestinian question when 
they were out of office and relatively free of responsibility. In 1938, for 
example, the vigor of the \Wafd's campaign against British policy in Pales- 
tine and its attacks upon the inactivity of Mahmitid’s government in respect 
to this issue were, in part, inspired by a desire to win popular support to 
regain power.™ That Palestine could lend itself to such maneuvers is also 
clear as early as 1931, when the Wafd sought to gain capital against Sidqi.® 
In respect to drawing upon popular support as a means of exerting influ- 
ence upon imperialist or political rivals, it is also interesting to see how, as 
early as 1931, the Egyptians had become a factor in Arab politics and the 
Arabs had become a factor in Egyptian politics. The Nashashibis rushed to 
Cairo to obtain the support of Sidqi against the Mufti, and the Wafd allied 
itself with the Mufti, the Greater Syrian Istiqlalists, and other nationalist 
forces within the Fertile Crescent to obtain support against Sidgi. We have, 
as it were, a kind of rehearsal for what was to become that continuous 
interaction within the Arab circle as regimes and factions sought aid and 
alliances from across theiri state boundaries. Egypt’s size and greater devel- 
opment, the weakness of the ruling classes in the Fertile Crescent, and the 
feebleness of the internal cohesion over which they presided, meant that 
Egypt would be, at least i in the inter-war period, on the receiving end of 
most inter-Arab solicitatiohs. And it was the Wafd, the most popular politi- 
cal movement in Egypt, which was most likely to serve as the rallying point 
for many patriotic and nationalist elements to the east. “I remember,” Ahmad 


“ FO, 406/754694 E 432/22/31, Lampson, Cairo to Eden, FO., July 25, 1937; and FO. 406/ 
754694 no. 63E/4668/22/31, Kelly, jAlexandria to Viscount Halifax, Secretary of State of the FO., 
August 9, 1937. 

S Certainly Wafdist participation in the conference, as well as Makram ‘Ubayd’s (the Coptic 
Secretary General of the Wafd) visit to Palestine in the summer of the same year, can be viewed, at 
least in part, and in spite of a real interest that seemed to be developing, as a function of a campaign 
against Sidqi. For ‘Ubayd’s visit see Anis Sayigh, 2-Hitra a/ rabiyys £ Misr (Beirut, 1959), pp 
172-173 and ‘Ubayd, Makram, #/Afekramiyyat (Cairo, n.d.), p. 153. 
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Shugayri has written, “that in the twenties we used to go about in the streets 
and shout ‘Long live Saad, Long live Salad; just as the young men of Egypt 
used to do. I would wait for the train coming from Cairo to snatch up the 
4/Mugattazin newspaper and read the news of the Egyptian revolution. 
This Egyptian revolution was our revolution and Sa‘ad was our leader and 
Egypt was our country.” Safad himself appears to have remained cool to 
the Arab idea,” but, ultimately, the Egyptian leadership did not remain immune. 
By the mid-thirties, al-Nahhas’ prestige, within Egypt itself but also vis-a-vis 
the British, was enhanced by the extent to which he could claim to be leader 
of all the East.5® 

If there were reasons for the elite to respond in some way, especially in 
these initial stages of Egyptian involvement, how are we to account for the 
hesitancy and caution that we also see? Putting aside such questions as the 
caliphate, or the alleged threat to al-Azhar, which were particular to this con- 
ference, what influences tended to inhibit a more active interest in the Pales- 
tinian question? Again there are several factors that might be mentioned. 

1) Involvement in the Palestinian issue was likely to involve a clash with 
the British, a clash which members of the Egyptian political elite often wished 
to avoid, especially when in power. It is quite clear that the British discouraged 
any strengthening of ties between Egyptian nationalists and other Arabs, and 
particularly Palestinians, throughout the twenties and into the mid-thirties.™° 
Although the British allowed the conference to be held they sought to extract 
various assurances from al-Husayni to the effect that issues liable to embarrass 
Great Britain and the Italians, especially the situation in Libya, would not be 
raised. British suspicion was, of course, known to al-Nahhas and other 
members of the conference. In fact, the rather moderate tone that many of 


% See Shuqayri, go. crt, p. 39. 

See Israel Gershoni, and James P. Jankowski, 4gypt Islam and the Arabs: the Search for 
4gyptian Netianhood (New York, 1986), pp. 246-247. 

* See Jacques Berque, 4gypt° Lmperielisin and Revolutian (New York, 1972), p. 153. Mayer 
himself recognizes that al-Nahh&s’ desire to assume this role, and his consciousness of the prestige 
it might bring, helps to explain why he was keen not to take a back seat to the leaders of Saudi 
Arabia, Irag or Trans Jordan in mediating between the Palestinians and the British in 1936. See 
Mayer, gypi and the Palestine Question, pp. 48-53. 

= In 1932, for example, Sir Percy Lorraine breathed a sigh of relief when he realized that the 
departure of ‘Azzim and al-Basil from the Wafd might lessen the chances of Egyptian representation 
at the pan-Arab congress proposed by the Istiql&l. And in the same year Lorraine concurred with 
the Colonial Office's suggestion that al-Nahbas should be warned not to respond to an invitation to 
visit Palestine and that ‘Azzim’s application for another visa be refused in light of the publicity 
stimulated by his being banned the year before. See FO. 371/16125/1744 J 966/966/16, Lorraine, 
Cairo, to Sir A. C. Wauchope, High Commissioner, Palestine, April 11, 1932. 

© /-Ahrăm, December 16, 1931; and FO. 371/16009/1657 E 87/87/65, from the Colonial Office, 
January 5, 1932. “Notes of an Interview with the Mufti on Thursday, December 17, 1931.” 
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the conferees initially took stemmed from their fear that the British might 
seize on any pretext to end the conference.®' That al-Nahhas and others often 
did not want to run the risk of unnecessary clashes is manifested throughout 
the thirties. In 1936, for example, while in government, al-Nahhas responded 
to British representations by urging the press and the Islamic organizations to 
muffle their anti-British efforts on the grounds that his chances of settling the 
problem were being weakened by the pressure that was being exerted. And, 
again, in 1937, after appearing to welcome the idea of a treaty between Iraq 
and Egypt, al-Nahhas backed off, and his retreat seems to have stemmed, at 
least in part, from his sense of British unease.® As has already been indi- 
cated, there is no question that the Wafd was, in general, firmer in respect to 
Palestinian and other Arab concerns, as it was in respect to more purely Egyptian 
concerns, when it was out of office, relatively free of its responsibilities for its 
words and actions, and thereby able to play upon Arab issues and embarrass 
the government. It is in the light of such observations that we can understand 
the timidity of Mahmid ‘al-Basyiini, a Wafdist leader and President of the 
Egyptian Senate, who sought, in 1937, and while the Wafd was in power, to 
limit the activities of the Society of Arab Unity (which he had himself founded 
in 1936) to social and cultural rather than political affairs. 

2) Another inhibiting factor, and one which is particularly relevant to the 
conference, is that the Egyptian governing elite, and particularly the Wafd, 
feared that the Palestinian i issue might fan the flames of sectarianism. The 
Wafd prided itself on its ability to unite Muslim and Copt and its leadership 
was therefore hesitant tobe associated with manifestations of unity which 
took too Islamic a coloring. Muhammad ‘Ali Tahir, the Palestinian journalist 
previously mentioned, has argued that the Wafdist leader al-Nuqrashi refused 
to attend the General Islamic Conference or to honor the Indian Muslim leader 
Muhammad ‘Ali at the time of his death because he did not wish to stir up 
sectarian divisions.® On |these occasions al-Nugrashi may have feared the 
British more than sectarianism. There is no question, however, that the avoid- 
ance of sectarianism was'a real concern. In this respect, the Wafdist leader 
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“ At the beginning of the Conference, for example, ‘Azzam had introduced a bill which sought 
to bar questions relating to imperialism and politics from discussion. See Tahir, Vazer#7 p. 240. 

© FO. 371/20035/E3704, Kelly, Cairo, to London, June 21, 1936 and FO. 371/20035/E345, 
E3598, E3753. Kelly, Cairo, to London, June 4, 16, and 22, 1936. 

© EO 406/75E698/698/93 noj46 (no. 32), Sir A. Clark Kerr, British Ambassador, Baghdad, to 
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Bah® al-Din Barakat’s remark to the Syrian Arab-Islamic nationalist Muhibb 
al-Din al-Khatib upon his founding of #47444 magazine in Cairo—” You wish 
to stir up troubles between the Muslims and the minorities”—is particularly 
revealing. 

3) There is no question, and this is clearly shown by the conference, that 
the Zionist movement sought to inhibit the establishment of links between the 
Arab world and the Palestinians. In respect to the conference itself, those who 
have looked at the Zionist archives have differed in their estimate of the level 
of Zionist influence. Porath writes that both the Egyptians opposing the con- 
ference and the local Palestinian opposition to it were strongly encouraged by 
the Jewish Agency,®’ while Kramer seems to see less influence, saying, only, 
that the Jewish Agency went so far as to employ, secretly, a minor Arab journalist 
whose efforts had negligible results.®® Were Jews in Egypt under the influence 
of Zionism able to inhibit the development of Egyptian solidarity with the 
Palestinians through political and socio-economic influence over the Wafd or 
other elements of Egyptian society? It is an issue that has been raised by vari- 
ous scholars, including ‘Abd al‘Azim Ramadan who, in his Sif “a/-7ehegat f 
Misr, argues to the effect that Egyptian-Jewish companies controlled the sale 
of paper and advertisements and used this control to inhibit the expression of 
views favorable to the Palestinians. Although Ramadan and others have not 
offered sufficient or convincing evidence to support this or related claims, 
there is ample evidence to show that the Zionists were active in seeking to 
shape Egyptian opinion by pressuring the British to pressure the Egyptians, by 
making more direct appeals to Egyptian notables, by offering funds to Egyptian 
journalists, or in other ways.” There is certainly evidence, and here the testi- 
mony of the journalist Muhammad ‘Ali Tahir is persuasive, that Egyptian editors 
and journalists sometimes feared offending Jewish/Zionist sensibilities—a fear, 
we know, that the Zionists sought to cultivate. However, the extent to which 
Zionists were able to bring any significant and direct pressure to bear upon the 
Wafd or other political groups remains unclear. One might note that suggestions 
to this effect are vigorously rejected by old time Wafdists and others. For the 
Copt Ibrahim Faraj, a leading Wafdist before the 1952 Revolution and a 


® For the fear of sectarianism, see James Jankowski, “Egyptian Responses to the Palestine 
Problem in the Interwar Period,” MAS vol. 12, 1980, pp. 8-9. 
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prominent leader of the New Wafd in the mid-eighties, suggestions that Leon 
Castro or other Zionists influenced the party are absurd. For Faraj, the tendency 
of some elements to avoid direct attacks on Zionism is to be attributed, purely, 
to a laicism that regarded any hints of sectarianism with horror.” 

These, then, are some of the realities, reinforcing or inhibiting Egyptian 
involvement in the Palestinian problem, which were in place by the early 
thirties and which have'continued to affect Egyptian politics into our own 
day. Is Husni Mubarak, in his desperate efforts to draw upon, appease, conciliate 
and contain various elements among various constituencies—Egyptian, 
American, Palestinian, Arab and Israeli—so far removed from the balancing 
acts of al-Nahhas in his own time? It i is, of course, easy to fall into the trap of 
expecting too much. One has the tendency to ask why interest in Arab na- 
tionalism and the Palestinian cause developed so late in Egypt or seemed, 
relatively speaking, to remain so weak. Thus Mayer regularly observes that 
the development of Egyptian interest in Palestine in the 1930’s did not mean 
that Egyptian opinion was not still very much concentrated on Egyptian affairs, 
as if one were dealing with a zero-sum relationship in which one would have 
reason to expect that interest in Egypt, as such, would be replaced by interest 
in Palestine.” Perhaps we should ask, rather, why interest in Arab nationalism 
and the Palestinian cause developed as early or as easily as they did. Egypt's 
long history as a separate and relatively unified political entity, coupled with 
the wealth and stability of its ruling class, which was more content and hence 
perhaps even more timid than some of its counterparts to the east, offers 
explanation enough for the relative isolation of Egypt in the thirties and later. 
Fred Halliday has written that he was struck by what must be, at first sight, a 
startling conundrum: the willingness of the Egyptian bourgeoisie to fight four 
wars and make numerous sacrifices in support of a community of under three 
million peasants and shopkeepers living hundreds of miles to the northeast 
on the other side of the: Sinai Desert.’ Many answers come to mind in re- 
sponse to Halliday’s conundrum, It has, however, a refreshing, tonic-like quality, 


n See Muhammad ‘Ali Tahir, Afu fege/ Hukstib, pp. 602-603; and Thomas Mayer, Agypt and the 
Palestine Question, 1936-19485, in passin. Ibrahim Farăj expressed his views in an interview in 
Cairo, July 10, 1985. See, also, his DasArryxt/ aA Siyasivya, (Cairo, 1983), p. 95. In these memoirs 
al-Faraj recalls that when Muhammad ‘Ali Jinnah addressed al-Nahhas as the “great Muslim leader,” 
al-Nabhas answered “I am not the great Muslim leader ... rather, I am a nationalist leader.” 

™ In speaking of Egyptian response to the Wailing Wall disturbances, for example, Mayer writes 
that although Egyptian opinion may have been “biased” in favor of the Palestinians it “still remained 
very much concentrated on Egyptian affairs.” Mayer, gypi and the Palestine Question, p. 17. 
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on the Middle East. No. 1, 1976 (Ithaca Press, London), pp. 61-63. 
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especially in an era in which so many obituaries have been pronounced over 
the Arabs and their nationalism. 

Perhaps the positive response that many Arabs have felt towards Iraq in 
its confrontation with the United States will help dismissive scholars to realize 
that Arab nationalism, or related unitary movements among Arabs based on 
Islamic principles, is best understood not as a temporary madness or “addic- 
tion” (the word is Gershoni’s),” but, rather, as an understandable response, 
variously affective, rational, progressive, conservative, or reactionary, to pro- 
found cultural, social, economic and political forces that emerged in the nine- 
teenth century and that are still with us. 
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YOUNG WOMEN MEMBERS OF 
THE ISLAMIC REVIVAL MOVEMENT IN EGYPT * 
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Because the future of Egypt may be greatly influenced by Islamic activ- 
ism, a closer look at the, Islamic Revival Movement and its members is in 
order. How the Movement will influence the position of Muslim women is 
particularly important, and this paper presents empirical information on young 
women members and their social and economic position in Egyptian society. 

In spite of efforts to revitalize the economy, the socioeconomic outlook for 
most Egyptians is not good. The inflation rate is very high, while salaries lag 
behind the high prices. The sale of subsidized goods suffers from irregularities, 
and shortages of vital commodities encourage the spread of black-marketeering. 
Development of public services cannot catch up with a population of 54 million 
that is increasing by one:million per year (Gauch, 1990), This increase has 
resulted in a severe housing shortage, overcrowded hospitals, sewage systems 
that are frequently inoperable, and other infrastructural deficiencies. 

The International Monetary Fund is pressing President Mubarak to adopt 
Western economic reform as an answer to these problems. The World Bank 
has advised lifting price controls, freeing trade, and increasing public sector 
independence. Since Egypt is too dependent on foreign aid to ignore this ad- 
vice, Mubarak is being forced to increase Egyptian dependence on the West, 
and this is angering Muslim activists who promote strong anti-western senti- 
ments. Because so much of their charitable work is directed toward poor 
Egyptians, the “activists’” efforts receive the government's tacit approval (74e 
Sconomist, 1988). Yet too many of the principles for which they stand (anti- 
westernism, cancelling the peace treaty with Israel, and a society based on 
Islam) are contrary to the policies of Mubarak’s government. Mubarak is re- 
sponding to these differences by isolating and discrediting the extremist fringes 
of the Islamic Movement and allowing the moderate mainstream to compete 
in the political system and| economy (Bianchi, 1989). The Muslim Brotherhood 
and a number of other Islamic groups, such as members of the Islamic Revival, 
are among the moderate, non-revolutionary “fundamentalists” with whom 
Mubarak is seeking accommodation (Bianchi, 1989). 
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Attempts by Mubarak to resolve regional conflicts and work toward mod- 
eration is not deterring the growing wave of “fundamentalism” (Moffett and 
Friedman, 1990). In fact, in the April 1987 parliamentary elections, 21% of 
the vote went to the Muslim Brotherhood in alliance with the Socialist Labor 
party. Since that time, the Muslim Brotherhood has become the government’ s 
main parliamentary democratic opposition (Sid-Ahmed, 1987-88; 74e Middle 
ast, 1990). 

Much of the recent debate in the parliament has focused on the the 
Brotherhood’s demand that the Shari become the law of the land. The adop- 
tion of the Sharia will be very difficult to defeat (Sid-Ahmed, 1987-88). As 
“fundamentalist” Muslims have become more active in Egyptian politics and 
the economy, they have also become more confident that the adoption of the 
Sharia will be achieved through peaceful and democratic reform rather than a 
revolution (Bianchi, 1989). 

The Brotherhood proposes simplistic economic measures which do not 
seem to be facing much opposition from Egyptians in general. The appeal of 
an economy based on Islamic law is, as a matter of fact, strongest among 
university graduates who despair of getting decent jobs while Egypt remains 
in dire economic trouble (74e Aconomist 1986). 

Essentially, the aim of the Muslim Brotherhood is to defend the social 
order as it perceives it to be. Because it is trying to achieve its aims peacefully, 
it is gaining support among the urban middle class and the working poor. By 
taking over the direction of the mosques, the Islamic “fundamentalists” are 
offering Egyptians many health and social services that the government bu- 
reaucracy seems unable to provide. Medical clinics and hospitals built by the 
“fundamentalists” provide low cost health care, Islamic banks provide profitable 
interest-free investments, and Islamic schools provide an alternative to over- 
crowded public schools (Bianchi, 1989 , and Ayubi, 1991). 

Because most Egyptians reject the few extremist revolutionary groups in 
favor of the Islamic Revival which, like the Brotherhood, is pursuing the ideal 
of an Islamic state through peaceful and legitimate means, the Movement is 
likely to persist and grow stronger. Therefore, it is particularly important to 
become better acquainted with its members, among whom are the young 
women who are the subjects of this paper. 


RESEARCH SAMPLE 


This paper is based on data collected for the project, “Life Courses of Fe- 
male Youth in Cairo, Egypt” whose goal was to gain a greater understanding of 
the causes of the prolongation and curtailing of female education as related to 
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occupational and marital goals and their relevance to Egypt's “problem of 
problems” —overpopulation—as President Mubarak has termed it (Faust et al, 
1991). We use samples of data from this project to explore the influence of the 
Revival on its female members. 

The initial sample consisted of approximately 800 public school students 
drawn in equal numbers:from each senior class of the primary, preparatory, 
and secondary levels at the several schools. The average age of each cohort 
was 12, 15, and 18. Each was followed for three years, There were seven 
rounds of interviews: the first was completed in the spring of 1980 and the 
final one in the fall of 1983. 

The schools from which the sample was drawn were chosen by the Ministry 
of Education in consultation with the American University in Cairo and are 
located in south and central Cairo which are less westernized than some other 
parts of the city. Data collection consisted of interviews and participant ob- 
servation conducted by 12 young women, who were recruited, trained, and 
supervised by the Social Research Center of the American University. Although 
the project was designed to study school-age girls and young women in general, 
it specifically included questions addressed to members of the Islamic Revival 
whose presence in the sample became evident as the project proceeded. There 
were 37 girls involved in the Revival. 


REVIVAL MEMBERS AND NONMEMBERS COMPARED 


Revival members areislightly older than the nonmembers. They are also 
more likely to report their family’s socioeconomic status as higher as shown 
in table one. i 


(81%) (5%) 
462 42 
(64%) (6%) 





They are more likely to have attended secondary general (as opposed 
to the lower status technical) schools and more likely to have attended a 
university. Also, the Revival members are more likely to have parents who 
attended a university. They report that 30% of their fathers and 14% of their 
mothers also attended a university, while nonmembers report that 18% of their 
fathers and 4% of their mothers did so. 
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As shown in table two, Revival members consider themselves to be better 
students than their nonmember counterparts consider themselves to be. 


Table two: What kind of a student are you? 


Excellent Yery Good Average Poor Total 
Members 4 28 5 0 37 
(11%) (76%) (13%) (0%) (100%) 


Nonmembers 33 333 201 5 609 
(6%) (58%) (35%) (1%) (100%) 





While only 3% of the entire sample has ever thought of quitting school in 
order to work, more Revival members (62%) say their schools build self con- 
fidence than do nonmembers (44%) 

Table three is concerned with opinions of women’s work outside the home. 
Only 30% of members feel work makes women equal to men, whereas 57% 
of the nonmembers feel that work outside the home makes women more equal 
to men. Also, 27% of the members feel women should not work outside the 
home compared with only 10% of the nonmembers. 


Table three: Opinion of women’s work outside the home 


Makes women equal 
to men 


Is good to supplement 
husband’ s pay 


Helps develop 
character 


Is useful to pass 
leisure time 


Is permissible if job 
requires no mixing 
of sexes 


Women should not 
work outside the home 


Total 





As shown in table four, when questioned about their feelings on the em- 
ployment of married women, Revival members become even more opposed 
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$ 
to employment. Sixty-five percent of the members feel that a woman should 
not work after she is married, as opposed to only 36% of the nonmembers, 


Table four: Should married women work outside the home? 


Only after children 
are grown 





| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
Total | 
| 
| 
| 


In keeping with their conservative nature, members of the Islamic Revival 
Movement think women should have children immediately after marriage. As 
shown in table five, 62% of the members want to have children immediately 
after marriage as compared to only 39% of the nonmembers. 


Table five: Have children immediately after marriage or postpone 





The members are opposed to continuing their employment after they have 
children. Only 5% of them approve of women with children doing this, as 


compared with 11% of nonmembers. 
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Table six: Should women work or stay home after birth of 
children? 


Stay home 


Continue work 


Take unpaid 
leave of absence 


Total 





In summary, Revival members are more educated, have parents who are 
more educated, feel strongly that married women should not work, and desire 
to have children immediately after marriage rather than postponing their 
childbearing in order to work. Without the influence of the Revival, these 
higher educated, middle class girls would probably seek employment after 
completing their education. Higher employment levels would lead to lower 
fertility levels. However, with the members of the Revival this will apparently 
not be the case. Girls who were previously on a path toward lower fertility are 
being influenced toward higher fertility through their membership in the Is- 
lamic Revival Movement. Thus, this better-educated segment of the sample is 
apparently headed toward marital goals that are contrary to the Egyptian 
government's family planning program but nevertheless reflect the strong reli- 
gious emphasis in the public schools (Faust et al., 1991). 


SOME CONCOMITANTS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Becoming a member of the Islamic Revival does not require a formal in- 
duction. People join as a way of asserting and reemphasizing their belief in 
Islam as the ruling force in life (el-Guindi, 1981). 

As stated above, many people join as a statement against the Western values 
and influences that have permeated Egyptian society. The following statement 
by a young woman in 4//amé4 a/-Js/amiyya shows that faith in the Western 
worldview is faltering, 


Once we thought that Western Society had all the answers for success- 
ful, fruitful living. If we followed the lead of the West, we would have 
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progress. Now we see that this isn’t true; they (the West) are sick societ- 
ies; even their material prosperity is breaking down. America is full of 
crime and promiscuity, Russia is worse. Who wants to be like that? We 
have to remember God (Williams, 1979). 

1 


For example, the dress adopted by many of the members reflects the Islamic 
community's idea of modesty. The dress code requires the body to be loosely 
covered so that its contours will not be visible (Williams, 1979). Men wear 
baggy trousers, light colored, loosely fitted shirts, and sandals. They have full 
beards trimmed short, and their hair is usually worn shoulder length (el-Guindi, 
1981). Women’s dress code tells more than men’s about the degree of their 
commitment to the Movement. Different styles represent three levels of belief 
and conviction. The first level requires no specially-made clothing. When girls 
first decide to join a/-/ama& a/-/slamiyya, which can be as young as twelve, 
they adopt this unspecializéd style which consists of a pantsuit, or a long skirt, 
with a long-sleeved blouse, A head scarf or bonnet is worn on the head (el- 
Guindi, 1981). 

The second level style does require special clothing. The simple head scarf 
is replaced by 2/-44:mar. This is a head cover which reaches down the back, 
covering all the hair. The front of it goes under the chin while still exposing the 
face. The design of 2/-44mé#ris quite similar to the cornet worn by Roman 
Catholic nuns. The pantsuits and long skirts are replaced by 2/~g7/476, which 
is a long, loose robe with wide long sleeves. It is usually worn in dark neutral 
colors such as blue, black, brown, or grey (el-Guindi, 1981). 

The third style adds 2/-/igab. This is a rectangular cloth tied at the back of 
the head covering the face from the eyes downward, not infrequently, eyeglasses 
are worn in front of the covering. A/-uigaébis often secured by elastic ties in 
order that it may be pulled down, thus exposing the face when the wearer is 
with other women or at home (el-Guindi, 1981). 

Women in the first two stages of dress are known as m7uAageabit. 
Women in the third stage of dress are known as z7unaqqabat. Islamic dress 
does more than provide modesty. It also disguises social and economic 
differences among the members; it is egalitarian, making everyone the same 
in terms of appearance. | 

We do not know how many members of our Revival sample wear which 
style of dress. We know, however, that 69% of them have been wearing Islamic 
clothing for at least three years. On the whole, their feelings about wearing the 
special clothing are positive. As shown in table seven, only 15% of them reported 
any negative feelings. | 
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Table seven: Feelings when first began wearing Islamic clothes 


Enthusiasm 
Contentment 
Close to God 
Ordinary 


Older 
Hesitation 
Embarrassment 
Total 





In fact, 41% of the girls say they have influenced a friend to join the Move- 
ment and adopt the special clothing. 

The majority (79%) think that joining the Revival has greatly affected their 
lives, as shown in table eight. 


Table eight: In what areas has Islamic dress affected life? 


More religious 
Controlled behavior 
No mixing with 


opposite sex 

Calmer and more patient 
Don’t know 

Total 





When asked about marriage, 69% of the girls say that their membership in 
the Islamic Revival Movement does affect their plans for marriage, and 91% 
say their suitor must be religious. Only 3% of the girls say they would stop 
wearing Islamic clothing if their fiancés requested it. This indicates the depth 
of their commitment to the Movement because marriage is of paramount im- 
portance in Egypt. The only acceptable excuse for remaining single is illness, 
and only one to two percent of women will not marry before the end of their 
reproductive period (Krieger, 1984). Yet 58% of our sample are willing to break 
an engagement if forced to choose between the Movement and their fiancés. 
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Table nine: Stop wearing Islamic clothes if fiancé requested 


No 


He would never make 
such a request | 
Total 





When questioned about! employment, 34% of the members say they dis- 
approve of employment under any circumstances. Thirty-four percent say they 
approve of employment, and the remaining 32% say they would approve of 
women working only if it is before marriage, or the job would require very 
little contact with men. Their opinion of men’s and women’s mixing at work 
is even more conservative, as is shown in table ten. 


Table ten: Opinion of men and womien mixing at work 
a Frequency Percent 








Approve 

Approve within limits l 
Only when necessary | 
Disapprove 

Total _ 


When stating their preference for the most suitable work for women, 
teaching is the most popular with 44% of the members choosing it. The re- 
maining choices are shown in table eleven. It is notable that 22% say no job is 
suitable for women. | 


| 
Table eleven: What is the most suitable job for women? 







; Frequency. Percent 
Teaching i 14 44 
Medical work 5 16 
Social work ! 1 3 
Clerical work f 2 6 
All jobs i 3 9 
None 7 22 







Total 
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CONCLUSION 


Our data clearly show that these young adults are reaffirming their belief 
in the traditional ways of Islam, and therefore setting a lifestyle that runs counter 
to that which has prevailed in much of Egyptian society for many decades. 

If our sample of Revival Movement members is to any extent representa- 
tive of the Movement in general, the implications for the future of Egyptian 
society are serious. Among them is the possibility of fewer women’s entering 
the skilled levels of the work force, a trend that would be desirable from the 
point of view of some but very bad from that of others. Another prospect is a 
reversal of the government's strenuous efforts to stem the tide of population 
growth in order to relieve the many damaging effects of overpopulation. 


A. 
7. oye AES 
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“DETRIBALIZING” AND “RETRIBALIZING”: 
THE DOUBLE ROLE OF CHURCHES AMONG 
CHRISTIAN ARABS IN JORDAN: 

A STUDY IN THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF RELIGION 


Introduction 


Prior to the second half of the 19th century all the Christian Arabs in 
Jordan—or Southern Syria as it was under the Ottoman imperial administra- 
tion of the day— were members of the Greek Orthodox Church. They fell 
under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
which in turn was linked to the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople 
(Istanbul), and to the Church of Greece from where it received its bishops and 
clergy. By the century’s'end, however, the traditional predominance of the 
Greek Orthodox Church was increasingly challenged by the presence of several 
other churches in southern Syria, all of which were in linked in different ways 
to western centers of ecclesiastical influence. Two of these newer churches 
were Catholic, subject to the authority of the Pope in Rome: the Roman 
Catholics, more commonly known in the Middle East as Latin Catholics; and 
the Melkite Catholics, one of the largest of the eastern-rite Catholic churches, 
often classified as “uniates” on account of their union with Rome. In 1841 an 
Anglican bishopric was created in Jerusalem through the combined efforts of 
Britain and Prussia. Other western Protestant churches which began missionary 
activities in Jordan included the Baptists, the Seventh-Day Adventists and 
the Jehovah's Witnesses, all of which tended to have strong cultural ties with 
the United States. 

The question of how these different churches related to each other, and to 
the majority Muslim population has scarcely begun to be studied in a schol- 
arly way. The need for such a study is important if we are to understand the 
place of the Christian community in the evolution of Jordan from a 19th century 
Ottoman province to a 20th century Emirate under British Mandate (1921- 
1946), and to full statehood as the Kingdom of Jordan in 1946 which it remains 
to this day. The present article is an attempt to address this need.’ It will ex- 
amine the social identity of Arab Christian population in an attempt to shed 


l The only previous study of the Christian Arab population of Jordan is that of I.K.Aranki, 
Wtijih al-zawaf waT-talig waT-khustba tnd al-masipiyyin G1- urdun (1950-1980), an unpublished 
MA thesis of the University of Jordan (1984) dealing with attitudes toward marriage, divorce and 
fertility among Jordanian Christians. 
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light upon the churches’ contribution to the process of socio-cultural change 
in Jordan, and the consolidation of national unity. The methodology employed 
combines the anthropological approach of participant observation, and the 
sociological approach of social survey through a written questionnaire.? Ref- 
erence will also be made to local history where it is available. 


Problems and Definitions 


The process of social and cultural change in Jordan during the last decades 
has been well described by Jureidini and Mclaurn in their published research 
entitled jordan. the Impact of Social Change on the Role of the Tribes? and 
by Gubser in his work on_/orden. Crossroad af Middle Eastern Bvents* These 
studies show how rapid the process of change in Jordan has been, and how it 
has resulted in the dissolution of the traditional tribal structure of society. 
Research on social change in African tribal societies manifests the same 
characteristics. Mitchell describes this change as “individualization”, mean- 
ing that tribespeople who migrate to the city substitute new forms of interest 
group, eg. nationalism, for their traditional tribal allegiances.® In the case of 
Jordan, however, new institutions of social-political leadership to fill the 
vacuum created by social change remain weak. Given the insecurity of this 
critical component of Mitchell’s category of “individualization” I will describe 
the Jordanian process of change simply as one of “detribalization”. Lacking 
the social~political substitutes for “individualization”, detribalized Jordanians 
tend to find social identity and security through the revival of tribal institutions, 
a phenomenon I shall call “retribalization’.® 

Retribalization occurs within both the Muslim majority community and 
the Christian minority community of Jordan, though in different ways. 
Amongst Muslims it takes place within the traditional tribal “collectivities’. 
Amongst Jordanian Christians, however, it takes place through the encour- 
agement of the religious leaderships. The churches have been effective in- 
struments of detribalization both before and during the process of urbaniza- 
tion; in the urban situation they have sought to reform tribal allegiances among 


2 The author applied this same methodology when researching social and cultural change in a 
Jordanian village (1986). 

3 (Washington DC, Praeger, 1984). 

4 (Boulder, Colorado: Westwiew Press, 1983). 

5 J.C.Mitchell, Zheliom and the Plural Society: lnaugural Lecture at University College of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 1959 (Oxford University Press, 1960); A.Southhall, Socie/ Change in Modern 
Altica, (Oxford University Press, 1961). 

6 To the best of my knowledge this term is so used for the first time in this article. 
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their members as a way of resisting the forces of secularization among Jorda- 
nian Christians and the wider population. 

This paper will seek to substantiate this generalization by analyzing the 
role of the churches amongst the Jordanian Christian communities. The line 
of argument will progress through three stages. Firstly it will be shown that 
Christians and Muslims in Jordan share a wide range of traditional socio~ 
cultural characteristics, Secondly we shall illustrate, through four case studies 
of local communities, ways by which the more recent churches established 
their presence in relation to the Greek Orthodox church, contributing to the 
process of social-cultural change in Jordan. Thirdly we shall examine how 
the churches exercise control over their members who have migrated to the 
cities. This analysis will support the thesis that the churches’ intervention in 
the lives of Jordanian Christians has divided their identity between two po- 
tentially antagonistic forces: on the one hand, loyalty to the church of which 
individuals and groups are members, entailing for the largest Christian 
communities in Jordan some degree of obedience to a central ecclesiastical 
authority in Constantinople (Istanbul), Athens or Rome; on the other, their 
national allegiance which they share with Muslim Arab co-citizens.’” 


Methodology of the: research 


As previously stated the methodological procedure adopted for this re- 
search combines sociological and anthropological approaches, The sociological 
component consists of a survey based on a single questionnaire as a means of 
data collection. The questionnaire contained three foci: one sought to identify 
personal details of Christian Arab families, with attention to their tribes, clans, 
age, places of residence, and the education of the heads of households and 
their wives; the second sought data regarding church membership, and the 
churches of baptism and marriage for the generation of household heads and 
their fathers, the types of schools they attended, and information pertaining 
to the incidence of change of church membership; the third part of the ques- 
tionnaire sought data regarding reasons for conversion, knowledge about the 
different characteristics of churches in Jordan, their creeds and credal differ- 
ences, and opinions about their institutional strengths and weaknesses. 


7 The absence of a central Islamic religious authority comparable to a Patriarchate or 
Papacy has made it easier for Muslim Arabs in contemporary Arab states to combine national 
and religious identities. 
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The sample of Christian families was drawn from the five governates of 
the country® (excluding the three of the West Bank), 3% of the Christian heads 
of household from each governate being selected randomly, without reference 
to their church of membership. Of the 500 questionnaires distributed, 391 
were returned, constituting 2.6% of the all husbands/fathers of the Christian 
community in Jordan. The completed questionnaires included 130 clan names, 
which added strength to the representativeness of the sample as a whole. 

Statistical analysis of the gathered data was complemented by the anthro- 
pological process of participant observation and observation without partici- 
pation which enabled the gathering of information of historical and interactive 
nature. Over the last five years the author’s research has afforded extensive 
personal contact with Jordanian Christian families; he participated in many 
weddings and funeral rites, gathered genealogies, traced court sittings, and 
accumulated oral information about churches. Of particular interest in this 
research have been. the Haddad tribes because of their omnipresence in the 
governates, their marriage relations with the majority of the Christian clans, 
and the positions they hold in the largest of the Christian communities—Greek 
Orthodox, Latin Catholic, Melkite Catholic and Anglican. 


Historical background 


The centuries of Ottoman administration of what is now Jordan witnessed 
little social development for the region. Southern Syria, “East of the Jordan”, 
was a rather neglected area, with minimal infrastructural development of 
roads or other means of communication, and the nearly total absence of so- 
cial and educational services or health care.? Most of the population lived a 
traditional rural existence, and there were few large towns or cities, the most 
important being al-Salt, Ramtha, Irbid, al-Karak, ‘Ajliin and al-Husn.!° Ad- 
ministratively the region fell at different times under Nablus to the west of 
the Jordan, Dera further north in Syria, or Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem was, of course, the religious enter of gravity for the Christian 
Arab population. Historically the seat of the Jerusalem Patriarchate of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, it was dominated by Greek clergy from the Church 


8 al-‘Agima, Balq®, al-Karak, Irbid, Man 

9 In addition to such general studies as G.Antonius, 7že Arab Awakening (New York, Capricorn 
Books, 1965, pp.13-19) and R. Patai, 74e Aingdam af Jordan (Princeton University Press, 1958, pp.32- 
33), more detailed analysis is available in M.M. al-Dabbaigh, Ai@¢una Filasim (Ammiin, Royal 
Scientific Society, 1985, vol.2, part 2, pp.589-605). Most descriptions of southern Syria in the late 
19th century are derived from western travellers’ accounts. 

10 H, Hourani, a/- 74rb al- tima $ wa7- Igisa £ Sharg al- Urdun 1921-1950, (Beirut, Palestine 
Research Centre, 1975), pp.12-13. 
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‘JORDAN 





of Greece, appointed by the Ecumenical Patriarchate in Constantinople 
(Istanbul). This tradition was based on the fact that the Greek Orthodox Church 
had historic responsibility for the guardianship of many of the Christian holy 
places in Jerusalem, a situation which was confirmed under the Ottoman ad- 
ministration of the city. By cultural and political orientation, therefore, the 
Greek Orthodox clergy were closer to Athens, where the Patriarch in fact re- 
sided, than to their Arab Christian flock who lived according to the social 
traditions of southern Syria, in common with the rest of the population which 
was of Muslim religious allegiance. 
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The Christians lived within the tribal structure which prevailed through- 
out the whole society. Their patterns of family life were predominantly patri- 
archal, with a multilineal kinship system in which marriage was preferred 
between close cousins—this being the tradition of marriage common to Arab 
societies for many centuries.! This proved to be a source of constant tension 
between the Arab Christians and the Greek clergy since the Byzantine canon 
law of the Orthodox Church expressly forbade this type of marriage, insisting 
that a married couple should be of the third generation. Conflict was also 
common within the Christian Arab clans. The patrilineal tribe is genealogi- 
cally divided into several entities and sub-entities: the major division, the 
Aaniile, embraces seven generations, and can be identified as a clan; within 
this grouping the most prominent sub-unit is the 44a/zs2 of five generations. 
Kinships tend to loosen after the fifth generation, and conflicts emerge around 
such issues as land ownership and leadership (zashyakha). The Greek 
clerical leadership proved ineffective in arbitrating such conflicts, being remote 
from the local situation and subject to a foreign form of canon law. 

It was into this kind of situation that new churches began to establish 
their presence in southern Syria in the late Ottoman period. Roman Catholic 
missionary activity in the Middle East began many centuries earlier in the 
period of the Crusades, and a Latin Patriarchate was established in Jerusalem 
in 1099. Subject to the fortunes of the Crusades it was moved to Acre in 
1187, and the final defeat of the Crusaders in 1291 resulted in its becoming a 
merely titular jurisdiction of bishops in Europe. Not until 1847 was it re- 
established in Jerusalem with Ottoman consent. This led to an increase in 
Roman Catholic missionary activity in the area, mainly through the efforts 
of the Franciscans and Jesuits who had maintained a presence in Jerusalem 
since medieval times. They now extended their operations to al-Salt, the 
largest of the cities in southern Syria, from where their influence spread to 
Ma’daba and al-Husn where Roman Catholic churches were built.!2 From 
the end of the 19th century the Roman Catholics began establishing schools 
as an important social expression of their missionary presence. 

The Melkite Catholics penetrated southern Syria from Mediterranean coast 
which had been their region of strength since the formation of the church in 
the first half of the 18th century. Under the influence of the Latin Catholic 
missionary orders in Jerusalem and other parts of the coastal Middle East, 
some Greek Orthodox bishops were encouraged to entertain closer relations 


u WR Smith, Ainship and Marriage in Barly Arabia (Boston, Beacon Press, 1985) 

12 The most authoritative history of the Catholic Churches in the Middle East is that of J. Hajjar, 
Les Chrétiens Umates du Proche Orient, (Paris, 1962). It must be repeated, however, that the 
history of the churches in Jordan has yet to be scientifically researched. Much of the present 
author's information is based upon oral accounts. 
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with Catholicism. Finally, in the 18th century, an unsuccessful contender for 
the Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch in northern Syria broke with the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and initiated a line of Greek Catholic Patriarchs which 
Rome recognized as holding ecclesiastical authority according to the Greek/ 
Byzantine rite over the patriarchal jurisdictions of Antioch, Alexandria and 
Jerusalem. To escape the wrath of the Greek Orthodox hierarchies this new 
“uniate” Catholic church took refuge in the southern Lebanese coastal region 
of Sidon (Saida), from where Greek Catholic influence gradually extended 
along the Mediterranean coast. The Patriarchate later moved to its present 
headquarters in Damascus. It was from there and from Haifa that the Greek 
Catholics launched their presence east of the Jordan, building their first 
churches in al-Husn and ‘Ajlin. 

The oldest Protestant presence in Jerusalem is that of the Anglican Church 
which created a bishopric in the city in 1841. Built upon the work of two 
Anglican missionary societies, the new bishopric came about through the 
diplomatic partnership of Britain and Prussia with the purpose of representing 
a permament Anglican and Lutheran religious presence in the Middle East. 
The first bishop, Michael Alexander, was a Prussian Jewish convert to Chris- 
tianity, renowned in Europe for his Biblical scholarship and missionary en- 
thusiasm. The union scheme did not survive the increase in Anglo-German 
rivalry for influence within the Ottoman Empire, and since 1886 the episcopal 
succession has been exclusively in accordance with Anglican rites. Like the 
Latin and Melkite Catholics, the Anglican presence east of the Jordan was 
centered in al-Salt. 

Although the Anglicans did not attract as many members as the Catholic 
churches, their status was enhanced after the First World War when the Arab 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire emerged as sovereign states subject to the 
mandatory tutelage of Britain and France through the League of Nations. The 
British Mandate of Transjordan created a socio-political climate which 
benefitted the presence of the western churches. These were now able to 
deepen their roots in the local Arab population who displayed characteristic 
tolerance of the new religious diversity. As the statistics of our research data 
will show, however, the reasons why increasingly large numbers of Greek 
Orthodox switched their allegiance to the newer missionary churches had little 
to do with doctrinal or liturgical identities; rather, they were seen as institutions 
of socio-political opportunity in a society which was undergoing a rapid process 
of urbanization and detribalization. 

Before turning to the research data, it is appropriate to conclude this 
brief historical review with an approximate enumeration of the Christian 
communities in the modern Kingdom of Jordan. Jordan emerged as a fully 
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independent and sovereign state in 1946. The conflict with Israel has re- 
sulted in the migration of many Palestinians into Jordan, including Christian 
Palestinians, who have been integrated into the national population. Reliability 
of statistics about the size of church memberships in Jordan remains elusive. 

The most recent research is the work published by Horner in 1989 entitled 4 
Guide to Christian Churches in the Middle Bast: Present-day Christianity 
in the Middle Kast and North Altica? The Greek Orthodox Church remains 

the largest Christian grouping with about 70,000 members, representing about 

54.7% of the total Christian population, and 3.06% of the national popula- 
tion. Next in size are the Catholic Christians, Latin (30,000) and Melkite 

(19,000), comprising about 38.5% of the Christian population, and 2.16% of 
the national population. Taken together the Anglican (2,300) and other 
Protestant churches (1,500) account for about 2.9% of the Christian population, 

0.17% of the national population.!* 

Against these figures may be compared those given to the present author 
by the Roman Catholic church in Jordan which portray the relative sizes of 
the main Christian populations as follows: Greek Orthodox—42,000, repre- 
senting only 39% of the total Christian population; Latin Catholics—35,000, 
32.30% of the Christian population; Melkite Catholics—20,000, 18.70% of 
the Christian population; Protestant (including Anglican)—10,000, 9.75% of 
the Christian population. 


Primary Characteristics of the Sample 


Within this statistical framework which reflects the numerical increase of 
Catholic, Anglican and Protestant churches in Jordan at the expense of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, the data gleaned through our sociological survey of 
Arab Christian households in Jordan enables us to describe the primary char- 
acteristics of Jordanian Christians. 


13 (Elkhart: (IN) Mission Focus Publications, 1989), The following statistics for Jordan are taken 
from his Appendix B, “Christian Constituencies by Country” p.108. 

14 Horner gives statistics for the Oriental Orthodox Churches—Armenian, Syrian, Coptic—as 
totalling 5,900, or 3.8% of the Christian population, 0.26% of the total population. The self- 
definition of these churches excludes them from consideration in our survey of the indigenous 
Christian communities of Jordan. 

15 The Roman Catholic figures decrease the total Christian population from Horner's estimated 
128,050 (= 5.65% of the national population) to 107,000, a difference of some 21,000, or 15 000 if 
the Oriental Orthodox which the Roman Catholic figures do not count are excluded from Horner's 
list. The main difference between Homer and the Roman Catholic list are the relative sizes of the 
Greek Orthodox community (Horner = 70,000 v. Roman Catholic = 42,000) and the Latin Catholic 
community (Horner = 30,000 v, Roman Catholic = 35,000) 
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Table One: Subjects by Age-Group 





The mean of the age of heads of household is 40.3 years. The majority of 
these heads are concentrated in the age group of 50 years and older, repre- 
senting 36.3% of the sample. 

Of these heads of households 97.4% live with their wives and children. 
2.6% of fathers live alone either as widows, or due to marital problems which 
the ecclesiastical courts have not been able to solve. 

In striking contrast to the distribution of age among the heads of house- 
holds, the data shows higher percentages of younger wives. Beneath the 41- 
45 age group where the percentages of husbands and wives are equal, there 
are a higher percentage of younger wives in each age group; above the 41-45 
age group the percentages of wives is much smaller than those of husbands. 
This shows that Christian men in Jordan tend to marry women considerably 
younger than themselves, as is the norm in the Jordanian population as a whole. 


Table Two: Subjects by Education 
Education 
Illiterate 


Elementary 
Preparatory 


Secondary 
Education 





These figures evidence the much higher degree of illiteracy among women 
than men. It is at the same time striking that women rate well in relation to 
men in elementary education, and exceed them at the preparatory and sec- 
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ondary levels. This may be due to the high value which Arab Christians 
place upon elementary, preparatory and secondary education for children of 
both genders, following the patterns of education pioneered by the mission- 
ary schools long before the inauguration of government schools in 1921. It is, 
however, the men who in greater number continue into higher education at 
university level, whereas less than half the women who complete secondary 
school continue into tertiary education. Christian Arab attitudes to women 
in this respect are no different from their Muslim counterparts: “The best for 
the girl is marriage.” 

Table Three: Source of Education 


School 


No answer 
Government 
Latin Catholic 
Greek Orthodox 
Greek Catholic 
Anglican 

7thDay Adventist 
Baptist 

TOTAL 





This table shows the attraction of the Latin Catholic schools within the 
parochial sector of education in Jordan. The Catholic missions pioneered 
educational development in southern Syria during the later period of the Ot- 
toman empire, preceding the creation of a system of government education 
in the mandate period of the Emirate in 1921. Education is today obligatory, 
and free in the government schools. 40.2% of Christian heads of household, 
and 26.3% of wives in the sample attended government schools, but the Latin 
Catholic schools remain competitive among both genders, especially women. 
It is also clear from the table that parochial schools remain generally more 
popular than government schools among the Christian population: 225 of 
the sampled heads of households attended parochial schools of one of the 
churches, compared to the 157 who attended government schools; among 
the wives it was 155 who attended parochial schools, against 103 edu- 
cated in government schools. 

As we compare this with the following table on church membership, it 
also becomes clear that the choices of parochial schools do not necessarily 
follow patterns of church membership. If Anglicans and Protestants tend to 
be educated in the schools run by their respective churches, this is much less 
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true in respect of Orthodox and Catholics. It is noticeable that less than one 
third of the members of the Greek Orthodox Church are educated in Orthodox 
schools. While many of the remaining two thirds will have been educated in 
government schools, others will have gone to the Latin Catholic schools, as 
appears also to be the case among the Greek Catholics. This again points to 
the quality of Latin Catholic education in Jordan, reflecting the high educa- 
tional standards of the Latin clergy and the Latin school teachers. We shall 
return to the question about the relationship between the variety of church 
schools, the quality of church education, and the transfer of allegiance from 
one church to another. 


Table Four: Distribution by Church Membership 
Church Membership Frequency 


No answer 05 
Greek Orthodox 194 
Latin Catholic 

Greek Catholic 


Baptist 
7th Day Adventist 
TOTAL 





Conversions of Jordanian Christians to Various Churches 


Reference has already been made to the early establishment of new 
churches and schools as the Catholic, Anglican and Protestant missionaries 
began to penetrate southern Syria in the second half of the 19th century. 
During the Ottoman period these institutions were centered in the main urban 
centers: al-Salt, Ma’daba, al-Husn and al-Karak. The growth of these and 
other urban centers following the creation of the Hashemite Emirate under 
British mandate in 1921 provided the missionary churches with the opportunity 
of expanding their activities, and this was matched by a growth in the number 
of conversions from one Christian community to another, the main flow being 
from the Greek Orthodox Church to other churches. Missionary literature 
tends to explain this process within the ideals of the missionaries’ self-under- 
standing. Discouraged by the difficulties they encountered in converting Mus- 
lims, they turned their attention to the historic Christian community—the Greek 
Orthodox—with the intention of converting them to Catholic faith (favored 
by the Catholic missionaries) or injecting them with the dynamic of evan- 
gelical revival (the approach of the Anglicans and Protestants). In either 
case education was seen to be the most effective means to the end, and the 
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result was the rapid increase in membership of the immigrant churches in 
Jordan under the Emirate. 

Missionary history in the Middle East has so far been written almost en- 
tirely from the perspective of the missions.!® The following paragraphs at- 
tempt to correct this imbalance by examining the process of conversion from 
the perspective of local history. We shall examine four case studies. 


Case One: al—Husn 


Situated in the north of Jordan, al-Husn was one of the few places to 
merit designation as a town in the late 19th century, having a population of 
some 2,000 people.!” As late as the 16th century its population had been 
mainly Muslim, but thereafter it was gradually settled by Christians who 
probably migrated south from northern Syria and Lebanon. By the end of 
the 19th century these Orthodox Christians comprised the majority of the 
population and the town was dominated by several Christian clans, notably 
the al-Nimri,!8 Ammāri, and al-Rihani. What they enjoyed in terms of tribal 
social organization they lacked in ecclesiastical support. They had one Greek 
priest, but no church. The Orthodox Patriarchate in Jerusalem was as negli- 
gent of their needs as were the Ottoman authorities. 

In 1892 the leaders of the Christian clans of al-Husn requested the Or- 
thodox Patriarch to provide them with a school and teachers, and to builda 
church. When the Patriarchate refused to meet their request, on grounds 
of lack of money, the notables approached the Roman Catholic mission 
which had been set up in al-Salt. They backed this second approach with a 
unanimous declaration of their willingness to transfer allegiance to the 
Catholic Church. In consultation with the Latin Patriarchate in Jerusalem 
the Catholic missionaries encouraged the al-Husn notables to accept a Greek 
Catholic priest, but this was refused on the insistence that they wished to be- 
come members of the Latin Catholic church. Accordingly two Latin missionaries 
were sent to al-Husn and the Latin Catholic mission was started in the town. 


16 The classic study by J.Richter, 4 Austary af Protestant Missions in the Near Bast, (RH.Revell, 
New York, 1910) is an example of this bias. Cf. L.Vander Werff, Christian Mission to Muslims. the 
ecard, (William Carey Library, Pasedena, CA, 1977) which compares Anglican and Protestant 
missions in India and the Middle East. 

17 For information on the history of al-Hugn see W. Hetteroth and K. Abdulfattah, Aiistarica/ 
Geography of Palestine, Transjordan and Southern Syria in the Late 16th Century (Erlangen, 
1977), p.204 

18 The local history of the Christian community of al-Hugn has been written by a member of the 
al-Nimri clan, S#id Sed al-Nimri, in a 25-page document typed on full scap paper (missing only 
the first page) in colloquial Arabic. As the title suggests its main focus of interest is the Latin 
Catholic mission: 7¥7144 Insha Trsdlivya al-Husn, (1933, unpublished). 
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When the news of this development reached the Orthodox Patriarchate in 
Jerusalem it quickly tried to offset the spread of Latin Catholic influence by 
sending Orthodox priests,to al-Husn. They arranged for the installation of 
another resident priest from the al-Nimri clan, and immediately set about 
building a church, having an advantage over the Latin missionaries in that 
land purchase was permitted only for Ottoman citizens. 

This ecclesiastical rivalry between the Orthodox and Catholic churches 
produced conflicts of loyalty within the Christian community of al-Husn. 
The al~Nimri and ‘Ammari clans each split into two factions, and though 
the al-Rihani clan remained loyal to the Latin missionaries, a temporary 
internal clan conflict courted the invitation of Lutheran missionaries to 
the town, though these later departed. Divided church allegiances quickly 
reflected themselves in the politics of the town as members of one faction 
sought to debar others from local government service and generally created 
difficulties in public life. 

The case of the town’s Christian cemetery illustrates this point. On the 
death of a Catholic member of the al~Rihani clan the Catholic priests wanted 
to bury him in the Christian cemetery, but were denied permission by the 
Orthodox on grounds that the cemetery belonged to them. Under cover of 
dark the Catholic burial went ahead in secret. The following morning the 
Orthodox notables registered a complaint at the Ottoman governor’s office in 
Irbid, requesting the removal of the deceased and the disciplining of the Latin 
priests as non-Ottoman troublemakers. The dispute went to trial, and the 
court eventually decided to divide the cemetery into two halves, one for the 
Orthodox and the other for the Latins. 

From their base in al-Husn the Latin Catholics successfully extended 
their missionary work though the villages of the north. Al-Nimri reports 
that their most significant results were achieved in the mid-1920s. This tends 
to confirm our earlier observation that the Emirate period was conducive to 
western missionary activity. The Latin schools were very attractive to the 
local Christian population. But Arab Christians were not always comfortable 
with the western character of the Latin Catholic Church and in some cases 
preferred membership of the Melkite Church which, while Catholic, preserved 
more of the liturgical and. cultural form of the Greek Orthodox Church. For 
example, in 1897 a dispute occurred between the al-Swadan clan and their 
Latin priest. Not wishing to switch their allegiance back to the Orthodox 
Church the clan notables went to Greek Catholic Patriarch in Damascus to 
negotiate their transfer to the Melkite Church. The Patriarch sent a priest to 
al-Husn, and eventually a Greek Catholic community came into being with 
the approval of the Pope. ` 
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Case Two: Urjan 


Rivalry between the Latin and Greek Catholic traditions is further exem- 
plified in the case of the village of ‘Urjan, situated to the north of ‘Ajliin in the 
chain of mountains known as Jibal ‘Awf.!9 The Christian population of ‘Urjan 
belongs entirely to the Haddad tribe which first settled the area when an an- 
cestor migrated from Lebanon to ‘Ajliin.” Their history in ‘Urjan goes back to 
a grandson of this migrating ancestor called Nasir who set up a blacksmithy in 
the village. His children became the leaders of the three main Haddad clans 
which extended through the villages and towns of the area. 

In the early 20th century these Haddad clans were united under the lead- 
ership of one of Nasir’s kinsmen, Mas‘tid by name, who belonged to the Manstir 
clan of the Haddad tribe. Sent to ‘Ajliin as a teacher by the Greek Orthodox 
Church, Mansiir quickly rose to political prominence and financial success, 
and for a time exercised leadership over all the Haddad clans of the region. 

In 1924 he asked the Greek Orthodox church in ‘Ajliin to establish a school 
in ‘Urjan. The request was refused, so he turned to the Greek Catholic Arch- 
bishop in Haifa, requesting that a Greek Catholic mission be established in 
‘Urjan. He undertook to meet the expenses of the projected school from his 
own funds, on condition only that one of his close friends should be installed 
as priest. Agreement was reached and the Greek Catholic mission began in 
1925. 

From its beginning the Greek Catholic mission was closely tied to Mansiir’s 
political patronage, and the Melkite priesthood became a hereditary posses- 
sion of the villages where the Mansiir clan prevailed. A local rival to Mas‘tid’s 
power, from the Nasir clan, approached the Latin Catholic mission in al-Husn 
and succeeded in bringing a Latin Catholic mission to ‘Urjan as well. This 
resulted in a permanent schism of the ‘Urjan Haddads between the two Catholic 
churches, their rivalry being extended to Irbid where most of the ‘Urjan 
Christians moved as the urbanization of northern Jordan advanced. 


19 Since ‘Urjan is not mentioned in the Ottoman tax daftars of the 16th century, nor in the 
historical geography of Hatteroth and Adbulfattah /gz. c// it must be assumed that it is a village of 
more recent origin, probably built in the 18th century. 

20 The present author’ s research into the genealogical history of the Haddad clan will be published 
by the Eagle Distillation Company, Zerka, Jordan, under the title, F $a Hadad min ReshayyaT- 
Wad ia Rujm al-Hadid 
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Case Three: Khirba al-Wabddna 


The village of Khirba al-Wahadna, other wise known as Kharba,” lies to 
the west of ‘Ajliin looking: down the Jordan Valley. Most of its population is 
Muslim, today numbering about 4,000 people, and it has a small Christian 
community belonging to the Haddad and Badr clans, the former being closely 
related to the Haddads of “Urjan. 

In 1925 the Greek Orthodox Patriarch decided to ordain a priest for the 
village’s Christian community. This provoked conflict between the two 
Christian clans as each wished the priest to be selected from its members. 
The Patriarch bowed to the influence of the Haddads who could call on the 
support of their kinsman, Mas‘td, in ‘Urjan. In opposition to this ordination, 
the Badr notables had recourse to the Latin Catholic mission in ‘Urjan through 
their kinsmen of the Mujattash clan who had already converted to Catholicism. 
They invited the Latin Catholics to start a mission in Khirba al-Wahadna, 
since when the two clans have remained estranged with rather little incidence 
of intermarriage. 


Case Four: Shatana 


Shatana is a small village situated to the north of al-Husn. Originally a 
Muslim village its population was, by the 19th century, exclusively Christian, 
belonging to the clans of Qanda, Dahabra, Sawaqid and others.” Until the 
beginning of the present century all the Christians belonged to the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and a new Orthodox priest was ordained in 1907, belonging 
to the Dahabra clan. 

Thereupon the new priest permitted his brother to divorce his wife, a 
woman of the Qanda clan, and married him to their maternal cousin. In 
retaliation the Qanda headman went to the Latin Catholic missionaries in al- 
Husn and arranged for a Latin priest to be sent to Shatana. The Qanda clan 
switched their allegiance to the Latin Catholics, and the mission was assigned 
a piece of land on which to build a church. 


21 See W. Hutteroth and K. Abdulfattah, p.163, which reports that the village existed in the late 
16th century with a Muslim population. Christians settled there, probably in the late 17th century. 

22 See M. Haddad, p.65-70 

23 See W. Hutteroth and K. Abdulfattah, p.205. The reasons for the change of population are 
uncertain. It appears that the Muslim village of the 16th century must have been depopulated, to be 
settled by Christian by the end of the 18th century. Unfortunately the genealogical tress of the 
present inhabitants show only seven generations, going back to the second half of the 19th century. 
The seven clans which make up the Christian community are the Qanda, Dababra, Sawäqid, 
‘Ayyash, Musharbash, Fakhuri, and Hummus. 
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It was not long, however, before the new Catholic priest found himself 
burdened by impossible demands. The Qanda leader pressured him to conse- 
crate the marriage of his brother to a second wife, though this is expressly 
forbidden by the Catholic Church. Rather than submit, the priest left the 
village in 1908, and not until 1925 was the Latin Catholic mission re-estab- 
lished. This was at the request of the Qanda clan who wanted to offset the 
growing influence of the Sawaqid clan who had meanwhile converted to Greek 
Catholic allegiance. 

These four local case studies serve to illustrate some of the motives which 
Arab Christian villagers had in transferring their traditional membership of 
the Greek Orthodox Church to the newer missionary churches, particularly 
the Latin Catholics and Greek Catholics. The educational opportunities offered 
by the Latin Catholics were an important factor. Reasons of burial and 
marriage were also significant. Behind many of the conversions can also be 
seen the influence of rivalry between different clan leaders for local hege- 
mony, and it was not unusual for the church hierarchies and village priests to 
acquiesce in such mundane interests. The social effect was complex. Many 
Christians benefitted by the greater educational opportunity which the mis- 
sions offered from the end of the 19th century. On the other hand the new 
diversity of churches resulted in fragmentation and alienation within the 
Christian community, and to a narrowing of close-cousin marriage to the 
members of a particular clan belonging to a particular church. 


Conversion of Household Heads 


A way of showing the extent of conversion from one church to another is 
to compare the baptismal statistics of parents and children in relation to the 
churches in which they were respectively baptized. 


Table Five: Churches of Baptism of Father, Mother and Children 


No answer 
Greek Orthodox 


Latin Catholic 
Greek Catholic 
Anglican 
Baptist 
TOTAL 
The striking evidence of this table is that fewer wives and children of 
Greek Orthodox fathers are themselves baptized in the Greek Orthodox 
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Church—50.9% of wives, 46.8% of children. The decline in Greek Orthodox 
baptisms is reflected in an increase of baptisms in the Latin and Greek Catho- 
lic Churches. The figures show much less fluctuation in the Anglican and 
Baptist churches, 


Table Six: Churches of Baptism and Marriage of Fathers 


Church 


No answer 
Greek Orthodox 
Latin Catholic 
Greek Catholic 
Anglican 
TOTAL 





These figures show a 5.0% decrease in the percentage of male household 
heads who marry in the Greek Orthodox Church into which they were bap- 
tized. The Latin and Greek Catholic churches show a 5.8% increase in the 
number of male household heads whom they marry over the number they 
baptize—1.7% in the case of the Latin Catholics, 4.1% in the case of the Greek 
Catholics. This suggests that the transfer of ecclesiastical allegiance flows from 
the Greek Orthodox church to the Catholic churches, particularly the Greek 
Catholic church. The same would seem to be true between the decrease of 
Baptists and the increase of Anglicans. The evidence of this trend is con- 
firmed in detail in the following two tables. 


Table Seven: Respondents’ Answers about their Father’s Transfer 
of Church Membership 


Church 


No answer 
Greek Orthodox 


Latin Catholic 
Greek Catholic 
Anglican 
Baptist 

TOTAL 





The table shows that, due to changes in the church affiliation of the fa- 
thers of present household heads, the Greek Orthodox church lost 12.7% of its 
members while the other churches increased theirs by overall 10%. The great- 
est gains were those of the Greek Catholic church (5.3%), the Anglican church 
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(2.6%) and the Latin Catholic church (1.6%). These figures compare with 
those of the present generation of household heads as follows. 


Table Eight: Respondents’ Answers about Personal Transfer of 
Church Membership 


Church 


No answer 

Greek Orthodox 
Latin Catholic 
Greek Catholic 
Anglican 

Baptist 

7th Day Adventist 
TOTAL 


The total loss to the Greek Orthodox by the transfer of membership of the 
present generation of male heads of households is 7.2% as compared to the 
increase in membership of 6.2% to the other churches. In this case, however, 
the greatest gains accrue almost equally to the Latin Catholics (2.6%) and the 
Greek Catholics (2.3%), with a fall in Anglican growth of 1.6%. Preference for 
transfer to the Catholic churches may be due to the similarity of their organi- 
zational and liturgical style, especially in the case of the Greek Catholics, to 
that of the Greek Orthodox. Anglicanism is closely associated in the popular 
mind with British colonialism. While this may explain the relative attractive- 
ness of the Anglican church for the fathers of present day household heads 
who flourished during the British mandate (Table 7), it may also account for 
the declining position of the Anglican church in the post-colonial period. From 
a sociological point of view the preference for Catholicism over Protestantism 
can be explained in terms of the corporate identity of Catholic allegiance, which 
coincides with the collective orientation of Jordanian tribal society, over against 
the greater emphasis on individualism of faith as cultivated by the Protestants. 

The foregoing case studies of village Christian communities provided a 
social context for understanding the reasons why people chose to transfer 
their allegiance from one church to another. The research questionnaire 
sought to clarify this issue more closely by asking respondents to check a 
variety of possible reasons arising from the historical case studies and the 
author's observation. 
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Table Nine: Reasons for Transfer of Church Membership 
Reasons for change ' 





No reason : 
Friendship with priest 
Quarrel with priest _ 
Family conflict 
Illiteracy of priest i 


Church education : 
Priest/clan identity 
Father-in law's wish 


Doctrinal disagreement 
Divorce 
Wife's desire 

Personal desire 

TOTAL 


ON AAN FSF SFY KEN 
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These statistics bear out the general evidence of our case studies that the 
most important factors in the transfer of allegiance from one church to an- 
other have to do with social and educational factors. This raises the question 
about the level of knowledge of the ecclesiastical identity of the different 
churches, regarding which our final table is revealing on the basis of proposi- 
tions put to the respondents. 


Table Ten: Respondents’ Reaction to True/False Statements about 
the Churches 


Statement 


Gk.Cath. Ch. = 

Ch. of Greece 
Baptists = 

Roman Catholic 

Gk. Orthodox = 
Coptic Ch. of Egypt 
7th Day Adventist = 
Church of England 
Jeh. Witnesses = 

a US Protestant ch. 
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Statement 


Gk.Caths differ from 
Latin Caths in 

a) rites/liturgy 

b) priest's robes 

c) eucharist 


d) Gk.Caths follow 
Rome, Roman Cath 
follow USA 

e) Lt.Caths follow 
Rome, Gk. Caths 
= Maronites 





The evidence of this table speaks for itself. The high incidence of igno- 
rance or misinformation about the characteristics of the different churches 
points to the low level of religious knowledge among Jordanian Christians. 


Migration to the Cities and Christian “Retribalization” 


Following the end of the Ottoman Empire and the creation of the Jorda- 
nian Emirate in 1921 there was an accelerated process of urbanization as 
villagers migrated from their traditional rural dwellings to the towns which 
grew rapidly in size. The pattern of migration has been similar for both the 
Christian and the Muslim populations. A principal agent of urbanization was 
the creation of the Arab Legion, the Jordanian Army, which contributed to 
the growth of urban centers such as ‘Amman, Irbid, Mafraq, and Al-Zarqā.” 
While government policy has been to maintain an equilibrium of Muslims 
and Christians in the army, the educational standards of the latter, achieved 
largely through the missionary schools, made them attractive recruits to the 
higher ranks. 

The churches responded to the trend of urbanization by focussing more 
of their energies on meeting the needs of the urban Christian communities. In 
particular they continued to build schools for the education of the young, helping 
them adapt to their new social situation. Youth associations and church clubs 
catered for both sexes, and in these contexts Christian men and women had 
greater opportunity to meet each other in relative freedom. The social and 


24 See J.Glubb, 24e Stary af the Arab Legian, (London, Hoddert and Stoughton, 1948); R.Patai, 
The Kingdom of Jordan, (Princeton University Press, 1958); B.Shwadran, Jarden: a Stele af Tension, 
(New York, Council for Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 1959); F. al-Jolani, 4/-7ughayyar al- Vitis, 
(Riyadh, 1985). 
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economic controls of the clan system of village life declined, as did the lines of 
social division between the various churches. 

To this degree it can be said that the churches participated significantly 
in the 20th century process of detribalization among Jordanian Christians. They 
were, on the other hand, nervous at the social change which this facilitated: 
the growing secularization of the Christians as they found professional oppor- 
tunity in institutions like the army, with a resultant decline of the social pres- 
tige of the churches as community leaders. To offset what they perceived as a 
threat to their traditional power, the churches have presented themselves as 
filling the social vacuum left by the decline of the clan system. No longer 
needing to approach individual families through their clan leaders, the clergy 
could now deal directly with the families themselves. In this manner they 
sought to restore social cohesion among the segmented and dispersed clans, 
engaging in what can be termed a process of “retribalization”. 

Two key methodologies in this process have preoccupied the churches 
in modern times. The first is education, in which, as has been seen, the 
Latin Catholic church gave the lead since the second half of the 19th century. 
Through the Emirate period and the first decade of national independence the 
religious schools operated as a private sector of education, funded by the 
churches (and mother churches overseas), with an independent curriculum of 
educational quality superior to the government schools. Since the 1970s their 
teaching has been regularized in relation to the government schools, but they 
continue to operate as private institutions for members of the higher social 
classes who can afford the fees. 

The second area in which the churches continue to exercise social power 
is through the system of religious courts which regulate matters of personal 
status—marriage, divorce and inheritance. These courts enjoy autonomy within 
the Jordanian legal system, and give the priest-lawyers a realm of social power 
in which to bolster the position of their churches. Adjudication in these courts 
is frequently hampered by lack of legal expertise on the part of the priest- 
lawyers, in the absence of which they fall back on traditional custom. This is 
most evident in their opposition to inter-religious marriage between a Muslim 
man and a Christian woman. The canon law of Christian churches permits 
inter-religious marriage, while Islamic law restricts it to the marriage of a 
Muslim man to a non-Muslim—which in Jordan means a Christian-woman. 
However, the church courts remain strongly opposed to inter-religious 
marriageon the basis of social tradition as are the Islamic courts on the basis of 


35 see A. al-Tall, 7etewwur Nitin al-Te lin G1- Urdun: Maathirat wa Awami, (Amman: 
Ministry of Culture and Youth, 1978). 
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legal principle. Cases of inter-religious marriage are therefore very rare, and 
in face of the refusal or reluctance of religious courts to protect the partners, 
the murder of a Christian wive who marries a Muslim may pass with impu- 
nity. The action, or inaction, of religious courts in this matter—be they Chris- 
tian or Muslim—points to their continuing wish to subject women to male 
domination, and to protect the collective identity of their respective religious 
communities rather than advance individual freedoms. 

This points to the tendency of religious leadership in Jordan to foster 
religious segregation rather than national unity. In this respect Christian clerical 
leadership is more sectarian than its Muslim counterpart. Being the over- 
whelming majority of the population the Muslim leadership can more easily 
identify national and religious interest. The Christian leadership, by con- 
trast, tends to accentuate Christian solidarity as a means of protecting 
minority Christian status, and with it their own power. A major element 
within this tendency is to portray the Muslim majority as supposedly ag- 
gressive, and Islam as allegedly anti-Christian in its character and history. 
The greater the cohesion of the Christian minority, goes the rule of thumb, 
the better their security. 

This form of Christian “retribalization” runs counter to the secular 
forces within Jordanian society which make for national unity. It also runs the 
danger of keeping the indigenous Christian communities in a client relation- 
ship to centers of ecclesiastical power outside the country, especially in Greece 
and Rome, and culturally in the United States. This is reflected in continuing 
rivalries between the clerical leadership of the various churches represented 
within the Jordanian Christian community—rivalries which in actuality are 
often more hostile than the supposed conflicts between Muslim and Christian 
leaderships. Contests between Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant clergy, and 
between representatives of the Greek and Latin traditions, are commonplace 
and negatively effect the daily life of Jordanian Christians. 


Conclusion 


This article has taken its thesis from the social situation in which Jordanian 
Christians currently find themselves, their identity and loyalty being divided 
between three poles of attraction. The most traditional remains the clan, 
part of the old tribal structure of Jordanian society and the Middle East as a 
whole. The rural life of Christian villagers during the Ottoman Empire was 
governed by the conventions of the tribal clan as completely as was that of 
their Muslim neighbors. The social and cultural foreign-ness of the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate in Jerusalem meant that the exercise of ecclesiastical 
authority was indirect and acquiesced in the cultural tradition of the rural 
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districts. The arrival of the missionary churches from the mid-19th century, 
however, shows evidence that their educational work (pioneered by the Latin 
Catholics) weakened both the clerical hegemony of the Greek Orthodox church 
and the socio-political control of clan leaders. These churches exerted them- 
selves as vehicles of social change, and inserted themselves as participants of 
social control. Educational skills were among the factors which facilitated the 
move of Christian villagers to the cities after the establishment of the Jorda- 
nian Emirate. Once again the churches were on hand to support this change 
through their network of private schools in the towns. Nevertheless, in the 
new urban situations it was the authority of the state which increasingly called 
on the loyalty of the population. Muslim identification with the state came 
more easily than it did for the Christians, regardless of the de facto seculariza- 
tion which comes with social modernity. Christian participation in the state 
has been countered by the influence of their church leaderships which, un- 
willing to surrender institutional power, promoted forms of Christian com- 
munalism, which they justified on grounds of the alleged threat of Islam. This 
has left the Christian community divided between their state loyalty and their 
obedience to clerical leaders who are subject to foreign ecclesiastical governance. 


Yarmük University MOHANNA HADDAD 
Lrhid, Jordan 


SATANIC VERSES AND THE DEATH OF GOD: 
SALMAN RUSHDIE AND NAJIB MAHFUZ 


Late 1988 saw two literary events of considerable moment for the Muslim 
world. On September 28 Salman Rushdie’s novel, 7Ze Satanic Verses! was 
published. Less than two weeks later it was banned in India on December 2 a 
copy was burned by Muslims in the United Kingdom, and on February 14 of 
the following year Imam Khomeini pronounced its author worthy of death, 
just to mention a few of the milestones in what has come to be known as the 
“Rushdie Affair.“ Meanwhile, on December 10, 1988, the Nobel prize for lit- 
erature was officially awarded to the Egyptian writer Najib Mahfiz, whose 
novel, Aw/¢d Haratina (Children of Our Quarter/, twenty-nine years earlier 
had attracted sufficient criticism on religious grounds to prevent its being 
published in book form in Egypt. Either the Rushdie Affair or his winning the 
Nobel prize has attracted the attention of Islamic radicals in Egypt and Mahfūz 
has recently been accused of apostasy because of this book.? 

The coincidence of these events is, of course, accidental, but I believe that 
Rushdie and Mahfiiz have enough in common to make an investigation and 
comparison of their work rewarding. They both raise significant questions 
about the meaning of human life and they both reflect and respond to some of 
the major challenges to traditional religion, whether Muslim or non-Muslim, 
today. While most of the debate over Rushdie’s novel has, for obvious reasons, 
focused on the immediate Muslim reaction to the book, we also need to explore 
the issues arising from the content of the book itself, and I believe we will find 
comparison and contrast with Mahfiiz’s work helpful. 


Rushdie and 74e Seéanic Verses 


It is well to begin by noting that 7e Sanic Verses is an extremely com- 
plex novel and is not primarily about Islam. It is primarily about the cultural 
alienation that people from the Indian subcontinent, and particularly those who 
have emigrated to Great Britain, have experienced in the face of a British culture 
that claims to be superior to theirs and has been largely successful in inducing 


1 (London: Viking, 1988). 

2 On this, see for example, 74e “Rushdie Affair” —A ete ce Papers, No. 42 
(June 1989), Corie, far the: Shy, of Leann cand Crispin valle Beene, Selly: Oak Colleges 
Birmingham, U.K. 

3 My source is the Christchurch Sæ May 12, 1990. 
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them to accept this claim.* Rushdie himself has had plenty of opportunity to 
experience this alienation. Born in Bombay, he was sent to school in England at 
the age of fourteen, completed his education there, and then decided to settle 
there, his parents meanwhile having moved to Pakistan.5 The two main char- 
acters, Gibreel Farishta and Saladin Chamcha, who to some extent seem to 
represent different sides of the author, manifest this alienation in different ways. 
Farishta is a Bombay film star who stars in films about gods and goddesses, but 
has lost his faith in God because He failed to come to his aid in a sickness and is 
now having an affair with an English mountain climber. Chamcha, who like 
the author had been sent to school in England as a youth, has remained there, 
married an English wife, and fits the stereotype of the immigrant trying to be 
more English than the English. The novel opens with the two men falling from 
an airplane that has been destroyed in flight by terrorists and surrealistically 
surviving the fall. After the fall, which evokes the fall of Satan from Paradise, 
Chamcha gradually metamorphoses into a satanic-like figure, later returns to 
his normal form after a destructive outburst of anger, and finally, having been 
rejected by his English wife, appears at the end to be reconciling himself to his 
cultural roots. Farishta, whose name means Angel Gabriel, begins to have a 
series of dreams or hallucinations in which he becomes the Angel Gabriel and 
witnesses or participates in various scenes: the revolutionary return of an exiled 
“Imam” to his homeland of “Desh” (obviously modeled after Khomeini and 
Iran), an episode in which an Indian girl “saint,” who is clad only in butterflies, 
leads her followers on a pilgrimage which aims to pass through the Indian 
Ocean to Mecca, activities of Gabriel getting ready to blow his trumpet over 
London, and most notably the career of the Prophet Muhammad, here named 
“Mahound”. At the end of the book he commits suicide, destroyed by this mental 
illness. 

It is mainly in the dream/hallucination sequences that we find the mate- 
rial that has given offense to Muslims and led Edward Said, appropriately, to 
describe the book as “a deliberately transgressive work” which “parallels and 
mimics the central Islamic narratives with bold, nose-thumbing, post-modern 
daring.”” 


4 E.g. A group of Muslims living in London, Canada, have written: “Rushdie’s words speak to 
those of us living in states of exile, displacement, and immigration.” (From a letter to the editor in 
the Guardian Weekly, March 19, 1989, p. 2.) 

è Cootemporary Authors, ed. H. May et al., VoL 111 (Detroit: Gale Research, 1984), p. 416. 

* Ishall use the name Gabriel when referring to Farishta in his dreams as the angel, and Gibreel 
when referring to him as his ordinary self. The novel uses Gibreel in both cases. 

7 And later: “There is also the further shock of seeing Islam portrayed irreverently and— 
although as a secularist I have difficulty in using this word—blasphemously by a Muslim who writes 
both in and for the West.” (Qfserver27 Feb. 1989) Mark Williams describes the book as “healthily 
blasphemous” (Zendal, (New Zealand) 170 (June 1989), p. 253.) 
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If one takes the traditional listing of the objects of Islamic faith—God, His 
angels, His messengers, His books, the last day—we can find Rushdie thumb- 
ing his nose at all of them. God is mainly notable for His absence, of which 
Farishta/Gabriel complains more than once, and then briefly appears in a vi- 
sion as a man who “was balding, seemed to suffer from dandruff and wore 
glasses,”® The angel Gabriel has to wrestle quite indecorously with Muhammad 
and is turned into a virtual slave of the Imam.’ The Prophet Ibrahim is called 
a “bastard” and Muhammad is first introduced as “that businessman on the 
hill.”!° He is given the name “Mahound” quite intentionally. The Qur’an is a 
rule book that approves sodomy and requires animals to be killed slowly." 
The last day is parodied both in Gabriel hovering over London and in the end 
of the story of the Imam, who, “grown monstrous,” lies “with his mouth yawning 
open” swallowing the people whole, while the clocks chime “the end of 
Time...the Untime of the Imam.”!? It is the treatment of the Prophet and his 
companions that has been found particularly offensive. In the 
Rushdian-Farishtian version it is clearly Mahound, not God or the angel, who 
is the source of revelation. In the affair of the Satanic Verses (said by some of 
the old Islamic historians to have been interpolated by Satan into the revelation 
that Muhammad was receiving and to have recognized some of the Meccan 
deities as intercessors with Allah),!° which in part gives the novel its name,'4 
he forces the angel to give him what he wants, both the compromising revela- 
tion and later its abrogation. The same is clearly true with the rest of the 
revelation. Some of Rushdie’s description of this provides a good illustration of 
his style: 

The dragging again the dragging and now the miracle starts in his my 
our guts, he is straining with all his might at something, forcing some- 
thing, and Gibreel begins to feel that strength that force, here it is at my 
own jaw working it, opening shutting; and the power, starting within 
Mahound, reaching up to my vocal cords and the voice comes... 

Not my voice I'd never know such words... 


' Verses, p. 318. 

9 Verses, pp. 122 and 211-215 

» Verses, pp. 95, 91. 

u Verses pp. 363-4. 

u Verses, pp. 318, 215. 

3 Al-Tabari in 7he Life af Muhammad, trans. A. Guillaume (Lahore: Oxford University Press, 
1970), pp. 165-7. See also W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953), pp. 
101-109. Modern writers generally reject it, e.g., Muhammad Husayn Haykal, he Lie af Muhammad. 
trans. by I. R. al-Farugi (North American Trust Publications, 1976), pp. 105-114. 

“u It also alludes to an event later in the book when Gibreel receives anonymous phone calls 
designed to convince him his lover has been unfaithful to him (see p. 445 and passir. 
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...My lips moving, being moved by...What, whom? Don’t know, can’t 
say. Nevertheless, here they are, coming out of my mouth...: the Words. 
Being God’s postman is no fun, yaar. 

But but but: God isn’t in this picture. 

God knows whose postman I’ve been. 

“but Gibreel, hovering-watching from his highest camera angle, knows 
one small detail, just one tiny that’s a bit of a problem here, namely, that 
if it was me both times, baba, me first and second also me.,, m me From 
my mouth, both the statement and the repudiation, verses and converses, 
universes and reverses, the whole thing, and we all know how my mouth 
got worked.”16 


Some of “Mahound’s” more fervent followers are disgusted with the Sa- 
tanic verses, and it is Hind, the wife of the Meccan leader and one of his most 
implacable enemies, who forces him to see the contradiction between these 
verses and his whole mission.'® Much later the Prophet's scribe, Salman the 
Persian (and Rushdie’s namesake, of course), loses his faith when Mahound 
falls to notice minor changes he has made in the revelation, and labels him “a 
conjuror,”!? 

One of the most offensive sequences to Muslims is one in which a group 
of Meccan prostitutes take on the names, and, to some extent, the characters, 
of Muhammad’s wives. We may also note that the companions Salman al-Farisi 
and Bilal are referred to as “some sort of bum from Persia” and “an enormous 
black monster,” respectively, though these are presumably to be taken as the 
evaluations of their enemies.'* Finally, on his deathbed the Prophet is visited 
by one of the rejected goddesses, Al-Lat, and in his last words expresses grati- 
tude to her.!9 

What is the point of such a treatment of the Prophet and other key ele- 
ments and figures in the Islamic tradition? We may begin by remembering 
that the offending passages occur in the dreams or delusions of a character 
who is in fact losing his mind and on the way to self-destruction.” They could 


E Perses, pp. 112, 123. 

6 Verses, pp. 121. 

7 Verses, pp. 363. 

13 Verses, p. 101. 

19 Verses, p. 324. 

» Rushdie has called attention to this, among other things, in the following defense of himself: “I 
am accused of having ‘admitted’ that the book is a direct attack on Islam. I have admitted no such 
thing, and deny it strongly. The section of the book in question... deals with a prophet (who is not 
called Muhammad) living in a fantastical city—made of sand, it dissolves when water falls upon it~ 
in which he is surrounded by fictional characters, one of whom happens to bear my own first name. 
Moreover, this entire sequence happens in a dream, the fictional dream of a fictional character, an 
Indian movie star, and one who is losing his mind, at that. How much further from history could 
one get?” (Sunday Times, 16 Oct. 1988). 
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therefore be taken as a particularly forceful indication of the psychic disinte- 
gration induced by the cultural alienation from which he suffers. Taken this 
way, they need not be seen as offensive at all. Indeed one might read in them 
a warning of what happens when one plays thus lightly with the bases of the 
Islamic tradition. 

This, however, does not appear to be the main message intended. Rushdie 
appears to intend something more serious, and has, in fact, stated, “In this 
dream-sequence I have tried to offer my view of the phenomenon of revela- 
tion, and the birth of a great religion; and that view is that of a secular man for 
whom Islamic culture has been of central importance all his life.” 

This suggests that Rushdie, an “unruly son” of Islam,” who has himself 
experienced the alienation of which he writes, is seeking to come to terms 
with his roots, roots about which he is very ambivalent and about which he 
therefore writes in a very: ambivalent fashion. Viewed in this manner, 74e 
Satanic Versescan be seen to follow on from his other two well known nov- 
els, Midnight's Children and Shame. in the first he deals in a surrealistic and 
irreverent way with his homeland, India, and in the second in similar fashion 
with his second homeland, so to speak, Pakistan. In 7e Setanic Verses he 
undertakes the same both for the immigrant community in Britain and for 
his deepest cultural roots, which are in Islam. He is trying to grapple with 
these roots, to make some sense out of them, to determine his own attitude to 
them.” 

What is this attitude? In part, it is negative, and this negativity is clearly 
expressed both in what he says and in his manner of saying it, as we have 
seen. It is, I think, very like the negativity that Anahita, the teenage daughter 
of immigrants from Bangladeshis in the novel, expresses when she describes 
her parents’ homeland as “Bungleditch.”™ But, as is the case with ambiva- 


2 fhid 

z Mark Williams in Lezd/e// p. 254 

3 The nature of the task is perhaps suggested by his comments in Same. “...to explain why we 
become attached to our birthplaces we pretend that we are trees and speak of roots. Look under 
your feet. You will not find gnarled growths sprouting through the soles. Roots, I sometimes think, 
are a conservative myth, designed to keep us in our places.... 

“As for me: I, too, like all migrants, am a fantasist. I build imaginary countries and try to 
impose them on the ones that exist. I, too, face the problem of history: what to retain, what to 
dump, how to hold on to what memory insists on relinquishing, how to deal with change. And to 
come back to the ‘roots’ idea, I should say that I haven’t managed to shake myself free of it 
completely. Sometimes I do see myself as a tree, even, rather grandly, as the ash Yggdrasil, the 
mythical world-tree of Norse legend. The ash Yggdrasil has three roots [one falls into the pool of 
knowledge, one is being consumed by fire and the third is being gnawed by a fearsome beast] And 
when fire and monster have destroyed two of the three, the ash will fall, and darkness will descend. 
The twilight of the gods: a tree's dream of death” (pp. 86-88). 

x Verses, p. 259. 
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lence, there is a positive side to this negativity. Rushdie states his reason for 
using the name “Mahound” in the following terms: 


Here [Muhammad] ... is neither Mahomet nor MoeHam-mered; has 
adopted..., instead, the demon-tag that farangis hang around his neck. 
To turn insults into strengths, Whigs, Tories, Blacks all chose to wear 
with pride the names they were given in scorn; likewise, our 
mountain-climbing, Prophet-motivated solitary is to be the medieval 
baby-frightener, the Devil’s synonym: Mahound.* 


It may not be immediately clear to the reader how Rushdie is going “to 
turn insults into strengths” by using the name Mahound, but we may note that 
“Mahomet” and “MoeHammered” represent relatively innocent misspellings 
or mispronunciations, “Mahound” suggests evil but also power. For the powerless 
and alienated immigrant it is perhaps more important to have a powerful fig- 
ure with which to identify than one that is good, especially good by the 
oppressor’s standards. “Mahound” is a figure of power in the book. To the 
English Rushdie appears to be saying, in effect, “Precisely that which you 
think is most horrible in my cultural background, and with some justification, 
I shall flaunt in your face and find a way to affirm, even if it is a problematic 
and paradoxical way.” Something of the same feeling is also expressed in a 
different context by the sister of Anahita, Mishal, when she says to Chamcha, 
who has metamorphosed into a devil form, “You're a hero. I mean, people can 
really identify with you. It’s an image white society has rejected for so long 
that we can really take it, you know, occupy it, inhabit it, reclaim it and make 
it our own.” “Mahound,” then, can be seen as a daring secular affirmation of 
one’s cultural roots in the face of the West, and Rushdie is perhaps not so 
much thumbing his nose at Islam as he is thumbing his nose at the English by 
so affirming something that is both powerful and alien to them. 

But does he affirm Muhammad and Islam in a more positive way? One 
answer probably lies in a parallel that is drawn between the story of “Mahound’ 
and the main scene of the novel’s action. Jahilia, the name of Mecca in the 
novel, is at one point described in terms clearly designed to evoke Margaret 
Thatcher's England,?’ while the companions are “water-carriers, immigrants 
and slaves,”28 paralleling the alienated immigrants in the novel, and Islam is 


% Verses, p. 93. 

™ Verses, pp. 286-7. Mishal and Anahita are the daughters of the people who take in Chamcha 
after his satanic transformation. Mishal in particular rebels against her parents but reconciles 
herself to her tradition after their death; much in her seems like Rushdie. 

2 Verses, pp. 371 ff. 

™ Verses, pp. 101, 104. 
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their revolution. The capitulation of Jahilia to the Muslims would, then, sug- 
gest the defeat of England by its “Oriental” immigrants and ex-colonies. This 
clearly represents a wish on the part of the alienated. It does not represent a 
wish that the author seems to expect or desire to be fulfilled. None of the 
variants of Islam in the novel have particularly desirable outcomes. The result 
Imam’s Islam is grisly, as he destroys his opponents and followers alike. That 
of the butter-fly girl's Islam is ambiguous, but very likely she gets her follow- 
ers drowned. That of “Mahound’s” Islam is a Puritanical and repressive state. 
Islam is a religion of the oppressed, but Rushdie is clearly skeptical of what 
such religion will produce. 

Another clue to the way Rushdie affirms Islam in one respect and rejects 
it in another lies in the answers to the question, “What kind of idea am I?,” 
which appears at several points in the book.?9 He states that any new idea, 
such as Islam in the days of the Prophet, has to face two crucial questions: 
whether it will compromise or not when it is weak, and how it will treat its 
enemies when it is victorious. The first of these questions is put to at least 
four other figures in the novel. Three of these, the terrorists in the airplane, 
the butterfly girl-saint in one of Farishta’s dream sequences, and Hind, 
“Mahound’s” most implacable enemy, give a clear answer: they do not com- 
promise; they are “uncompromising, absolute, strong.” % Had the question been 
asked of the Imam, his answer would have been the same. By contrast, Hind’s 
husband, Abu Simbel (the novel’s stand-in for Abu Sufyan), affirms of himself 
the opposite: “I bend. I sway. I calculate the odds, trim my sails, manipulate, 
survive.” 2! “Mahound” has to answer this question in the context of the affair 
of the Satanic Verses. Initially he compromises but then he stands firm. Later 
the issue is put in the following terms by Baal, the anti-Islamic poet and 
satirist, who often speaks for Rushdie and here is almost surely doing so: 


Any new idea, Mahound, is asked two questions.... WHAT KIND OF 
AN IDEA ARE YOU? Are you the kind that compromises, does deals, 
accommodates itself to society...; or are you the cussed bloody-minded, 
ramrod-backed type of damnfool notion that would rather break than 
sway with the breeze?—The kind that will almost certainly, ninety-nine 


2 Verses, pp. 81, 95, 102, 111, 126, 335, 369, 500. The idea is introduced in slightly different 
words on p. 8. 

X Verses, p. 81, the words of the female leader of the terrorists; the words of Ayesha, the 
butterfly girl, are almost identical, “uncompromising, absolute, pure” (p. 500). Hind says, “I want to 
fight. To the death; that is the kind of idea I am.” (p. 121) The question is also asked of God (p. 111), 
but God, as elsewhere, does not answer. 

n Verses, p. 102. 
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times out of a hun-dred, be smashed to bits; but, the hundredth time, 
will change the world. 


Islam is, of course, just such an idea. Like Baal, Rushdie is clearly uncom- 
fortable with such ideas but also, just as clearly, respects them—it is such ideas 
that have made the world what it is and it needs them or, at least, cannot avoid 
having to put up with them. Moreover, Islam is the particularly “bloody-minded” 
idea that lies at the root of his own cultural heritage. 

Furthermore, Islam as represented by “Mahound” has some redeeming 
features, “Mahound” is not, in fact, as ramrod straight as the Imam, the butterfly 
girl or the terrorists. He compromises temporarily in the affair of the Satanic 
verses, and the Z2 appears, at least to his opponents, as weakness.* Moreover, 
to the second question “Mahound” responds by sparing his enemies, even the 
implacable Hind and the traitorous Salman. “In all of Jahilia not a door has 
been smashed down, not an old foe dragged out to have his gizzard slit like a 
chicken’s in the dust.” His Islam is more flexible and humane than some of 
its latter-day perversions or ideological alternatives. We may also note that the 
characters in the novel tend to come in pairs, who in Jungian fashion form 
polar opposites and reflect and depend on each other. It is not possible or at 
least desirable for either pole to completely defeat the other. Mahound’s opposite 
is Hind and, within the context of his story, Allah’s opposite is Al-Lat.35 While 
defeated, neither of these is completely destroyed. By contrast, Imam does 
destroy his polar opposite and the result is both horrid and revolting. Rushdie’s 
message here seems to be that, granted that any movement which is going to 
change the world must have an element of fanaticism in it, Islam at its best 
knows how to moderate this and, to this extent, can be affirmed by secular 
Muslims as their own heritage. The novel does not seem to suggest that any 
“new idea” is going to be the solution to the problems of its characters, but if 
there is to be a “new idea,” early Islam would certainly provide a better model 
than any of the others mentioned. 

Mahound’s mercy, however, has its limits, and if he spares Salman he does 
not spare Baal, and both of these can be seen as representing the author. It is 


z Verses, p. 335. Early in the story Baal describes his task as “to name the unnamable, to point 
at frauds, to take sides, start arguments, shape the world and stop it from going to sleep,” surely a 
good description of Rushdie’s own intention ( Verses, p. 97). 

» Islam, says Baal, seems “An idea that runs away” (p. 126). 

” Verses, p. 375. 

* Hind says to Mahound: “If you are for Allah, I am for Al-Lat. And she doesn’t believe your 
God when he recognizes her. Her opposition to him is implacable, irrevocable, engulfing. The war 

between us cannot end in truce, And what a trucel Yours is a patronizing, condescending lord. 
Al-Lat hasn't the slightest wish to be his daughter. She is his equal, as I am yours” ( Verses, p. 120). 
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hard not to see in them a;premonition on the part of Rushdie of the Muslim 
response to his book, with two possible outcomes.*® On the other hand, 
Rushdie’s namesake, Salm4n is allowed to live at the end. In more general 
terms, we can see in a warning about the danger to free speech that comes 
with any very firmly held ideology. 

Islam, of course, is not the only system of thinking that comes under attack 
in this book. The other major alternative in Rushdie’s universe, the secularist’s 
combination of science and common sense, very much represented by Chamcha 
especially at the beginning of the novel, fares no better. It is under assault 
from the very beginning, when the two heroes fall thousands of feet and sur- 
vive, and continues with Chamcha’s metamorphosis. It can be seen, among 
other places, in the story of the butterfly girl, who leads her followers into the 
sea to death—or to Mecca, one is not quite sure. We are told that journalists 
and others who came to see the pilgrimage “were amazed and retreated with 
confounded expectations, that is to say with a hole in their pictures of the 
world that they could not paper over.”37 

In fact, one could claim that the main point of the novel is to leave us with 
a hole in our picture of the universe that they cannot paper over, whether we 
be Muslims or Western secularists—or Christians, Hindus, or whatever. 

In part, this attack on science and common sense is an attack on the pro- 
saic English culture which affirms them. Beyond that, however, it reflects an 
idea the book celebrates, a “post-modern” consciousness of a world in which 
all the firm foundations upon which life might be based have been swept 
away. One of his characters says, “Anybody ever tries to tell you how this most 
beautiful and most evil of: planets is somehow homogeneous, composed only 
of reconcilable elements, that it all adds up, you get on the phone to the 
straitjacket tailor.”38 Rushdie himself has said in an interview, “Doubt, it seems 
to me, is the central condition of the human being in the 20th century. We 
cannot any longer have a fixed certain view of anything....”9 The rather rau- 
cous “deconstruction” of the basic Islamic story also, of course, reflects this 
loss of certainty and coherence in the world. 


* Such a premonition appears more clearly toward the end of the book when Gibreel is trying to 
make his dreams about “Mahound” into a movie which “hit every imaginable religious reef.” 
( Verses, p. 513) It appears more forcefully in the final fate of Gibreel. 

7 p.488. Elsewhere we are told that the effect of watching television on Chamcha “was to put a 
severe dent in which remained of his idea of the normal, average quality of the real’ ( Verses, 
p. 406). 

n Verses, p 295. 

P . The Guardian Weekly, Feb: 26, 1989, p. 24 
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To recapitulate, we may see two main points in Rushdie’s treatment of 
Muhammad and Islam. The first is an ambivalent acceptance/rejection of his 
roots by a highly acculturated Muslim in England, and the second a celebra- 
tion of the fundamental sense of uncertainty which underlies so much con- 
temporary consciousness. 


Najib Mahftz and the Death of God 


Like Rushdie, Mahfiiz is a fiction writer and is deeply influenced by the 
West. Both, interestingly, have been compared to Franz Kafka.“ Unlike Rushdie, 
however, who writes in English and has lived the largest part of his life in 
England, Mahftiz writes in Arabic and has lived in Egypt all his life. He repre- 
sents the first generation of Egyptian intellectuals in this century not to receive 
their higher education in Europe, and thus whose Western influence is to some 
degree at second hand. Whereas Rushdie is a professional writer, Mahftiz 
worked all his life in the Egyptian government bureaucracy. Thus they have 
been in very different social locations. 

Mahfiiz’s main early efforts were historical novels which included or im- 
plied considerable social comment. Of these the 7iz/ggy *? is the best known. 
In the 1960's he turned more to the theme of the individual’s quest for mean- 
ing. Awad Haretina (Children of our Quarter/, which is the most important 
of his writings for our purposes, stands at the juncture between these phases. 
It was first published in serial form in one of the leading newspapers in Cairo 
in 1959,* and eventually published in Lebanon in 1967.43 An English transla- 
tion under the title of Charen of Gebelaw7 was published in 1981.“ Because 
of religious sensitivity, a few passages were deleted from the Arabic edition; 
these are of some significance but are not extensive, They are restored in the 
English translation.‘ 

Most of the book is an extended and fairly transparent allegory of the 
Quranic version of the history of the human race set in a quarter of 18th-19th 


“ Richard K. Myers, “The Problem of Authority: Franz Kafka and Najib Mahfiz,” Journa! af Arabic 
Literature 17(1986):82-96. In fact, Mahfiz has mentioned Kafka as a writer who has influenced 
him, A. Wessels, “Najib Mabfiiz and Secular Man,” Humaniora /slamica 2 (1974), p. 117. Rushdie 
has been compared to Kafka by Peter Alcock, “The Satanic Versus [sic]: a Voice from the 
English-Language Third World,” Unpublished Canference Paper. 

“s Al Thuldthiyyah, It was serialized in 1952 and published in three sections in 1956-7, under the 
titles, Zeyna a/-pasrayn, Qasr a/shawy, and A/Sukkeriyya. 

a Sept. 21 to Dec. 25 in 4A/4Aram. 

© My copy is the third edition (Beirut: Dar al-Adab, 1976). Hereafter referred to as Arabic (vis. 
Arabic edition). 

“ Trans. Philip Stewart (London: Heinemann, 1981). Hereafter referred to as English. 

4 I have located four short passages. See notes 50 and 54 below. 
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century Cairo, a setting which is close to Mahfiiz’s own cultural background 
and which he evokes effectively in a number of writings. It has, we may note, 
the same number of chapters as does the Quran. Gebelawi, the stand-in for 
God, is the founder of the quarter and the ancestor of its people, but through 
almost all of the story lives secluded in the “big house” at the edge of the 
desert, completely out of direct contact with the quarter. In the first section of 
the novel his two sons, Idris and Adham, representing the devil and Adam 
respectively, are expelled from the “big house” for disobeying him, although at 
the end of this section Gebelawi meets Adham briefly and promises him that 
the estate, i.e. the quarter, will belong to his descendants. The next three sec- 
tions tell the stories of three reformers, Jebel, Rifa‘a, and Qasim, who are quite 
transparent stand-ins for Moses, Jesus and Muhammad respectively. Each story 
begins with the people of the quarter oppressed by the trustee of the estate 
and a band of armed thugs called Avtvwwdr (groups of young men in tradi- 
tional Islamic society ideally devoted to a form of chivalry but often in fact, 
and in Mahfiiz’s novels, no better than hoodlums). Each of the reformers re- 
ceives a message from Gebelawi, each tries to bring justice to the quarter, and 
at least two of them have short-term success. In each case, however, by the 
beginning of the next section, things are back to where they were, with a new 
oppressive trustee and new thugs, except that a new section has been added to 
the quarter representing the followers (and thus the religion) of the reformer 
in question. The hero of the fourth section is ‘Arafa, clearly a stand-in for 
modern science and technology, which is called “magic” in the novel, and his 
most obvious accomplishment is the production of exploding bottles rather 
like Molotov cocktails. “Arafa does not receive a revelation from Gebelawi. 
Rather, he breaks into Gebelawi’s house seeking Gebelawi’s book of magic. 
He fails to get it but in the process causes Gebelawi’s death. One of ‘Arafa’s 
responses is to hope that by his magic he can bring Gebelawi to life again. 
- He also has, or hallucinates, a meeting with Gelebawi's servant in which she 
informs him that Gebelawi died pleased with him. At one point ‘Arafa states 
that “the age of the “/vww2r is about to end,”*” but the trustee learns of his 
guilt and uses this knowledge to force him into his service. With access to the 
exploding bottles the trustee makes his tyranny even firmer than it was before. 
‘Arafa is finally killed, but his assistant escapes, possibly with the book in 
which ‘Arafa has written his formulas, and at the end of the book rumors are 


“ Arabic pp. 502-3, 535, 542; English 323, 344, 348. Exactly what this means is not clear. On one 
of the occasions this may involve ‘Arafa taking his place; on another it seems to involve abolishing 
death for all people. 

7 Arabic p. 506; English p. 326. 
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circulating that the assistant is preparing to return with the aid of young men 
who have been mysteriously disappearing from the quarter. 

As Rushdie’s book is not only about religion but also about cultural alien- 
ation, so Aw/7d f/azratina is not only about religion but also about political 
tyranny, although religion is more central and more closely integrated with 
the secular theme in the latter book. The achievements of the main figures are 
judged finally by their failure to abolish tyranny permanently. The criticism of 
past governments in Egypt is transparent, if generalized, and the story of ‘Arafa 
seems to suggest disappointment with the government of ‘Abd al-Nasir. In 
1959, at the height of this government’ s power and popularity, it would have 
been difficult if not impossible to criticize it more openly, but in some of 
Mahfiz’s later writings he does make fairly clear criticisms. 

In these works he does not appear to reject the nationalist and socialist 
ideals of that government, but certainly casts doubt on its ability to achieve 
them. Such an interpretation could certainly also be given to Ani@d Haratina. 
Mahfiiz himself later suggested this in an interview and at least one scholar 
has indicated that this was an important factor in its being banned in Egypt.” 

Turning to more specifically religious and theological matters, we may 
note that there is much that should not be objectionable to Muslims. Of course 
many find any fictitious treatment of God and the Prophets unacceptable, 
but those who do not will appreciate that the careers of the main figures 
clearly reflect and fairly closely follow the accounts of their counterparts as 
told in the Quran and Muslim tradition. The comparison and contrast of the 
Prophets, moreover, is typical of Muslim thinking on the subject: Jebel/Moses 
is presented as using very harsh methods and being concerned mainly with 
his own descendants; Rifa‘a/Jesus is presented as relying entirely on compas- 
sion and love; Qasim/Muhammad is presented as trying to strike a balance 
between force and compassion. On the other hand, a Muslim might well take 
exception to the fact that Rifa‘a/Jesus is killed (and a Christian to the fact that 
he is not raised from the dead). Qasim/Muhammad, is on two occasions de- 


“ E.g. the figure of Sarhan in Miramar (first Arabic edition, 1967; English translation by Fatma 
Moussa Mahmoud, London: Heinemann in association with A. U. C. Press, 1978). 

© A. Wessels, “Najib Mabfiz and secular man,” ÆHumaniora Islamica 2(1974): 113-5. Another 
commentator, who argues strongly for a political interpretation of the novel, has suggested that if 
the government had really been on its toes it would have prevented publication for political not 
religious reasons. (Abu Haildar, Jareer, “Awlad Haratina by Najib Mahfiz: An Event in the Arab 
World,” journal af Arabic Literature 16(1985):120). 
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picted as taking drugs (both deleted from the Arabic)™ and on one occasion a 
reference is made to his sexual capacities that may be seen as less than re- 
spectful (not deleted). 

That he uses hashish may seem offensive, but within the context of the 
` story, where virtually everyone uses hashish, his action may be seen as a sym- 
bol of his essential humanity. The reference to his sexual interests indicates 
that he, in contrast to Rifa‘a/Jesus, was not celibate. Both these points reflect 
standard Muslim doctrine about Muhammad. Rather more serious is the fact 
that he is no more successful than his predecessors in establishing a lasting 
just society. This does offend traditional Muslim sensibilities and violate tradi- 
tional doctrine, although it points to a fact of which Muslims have been aware 
for centuries and to an issue that is very much a part of the problematic of 
contemporary Islam. 

The main challenge to traditional thinking is, however, the presentation of 
Gebalawi/God. That God might be killed by modern science represents, of 
course, both the challenge of science as perceived by many Muslims and a 
resolution of it that is hardly acceptable to them. That science is a potential 
replacement of God is clear both from the structure of the novel and from 
many details,5? 

In this respect the 412d Haratina appears to be following up the sugges- 
tion of a character in the 7*/gg)- “science should today replace the priesthood 
and religion of the ancient world...every era has its own Prophets; the Proph- 
ets of our times are the scientists.” Even apart from the death of God at the 
end of the story, there is the absence of God throughout. People wonder why 


© “She was trapped but she refused to give in. 
‘Had you taken hashish?’ 
He looked gloomy. 
‘You don't believe me. Kamar, I can't make you believe me. 
She was upset. 
‘It’s just that I’m afraid for you...’” 
(Arabic, p. 354-5; English, p. 229) 
“Moreover, he was witty, friendly and correct. and it was a pleasure to smoke 

hashish with him. He was an affectionate companion...” (Arabic, p. 43; English, p. 286). 

Underlined material is omitted from the Arabic. Kamar, in the first dialogue is the stand-in for 
Khadijah, Muhammad’s first wife. This material is said to have been one of the reasons it was not 
published in Egypt (Wessels, go. crt, p. 114). 

§ “You're crazy about women. You lie in wait for girls in the desert when the sun goes down” 
(Arabic p. 314; English p. 205). The speaker is Yehya, who appears to correspond to the Monk 
Bahira. 

= See the references in note 44 and also note the phrase ‘adhelite aisir fe-huwa gadr ale 
Auli shay, ’” "thus magic can do anything” (Arabic p. 483; English p. 30 , using language the Quran 
uses about God. 

5 Quoted by S. Somekh in “The Sad Millenarian An examination of Awlad Haratina,” Affade Zest 
Studies 7 (1971):52. 
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Gebalawi does not intervene to set things right and on one occasion he is 
described as “the most terrible bandit of all” (another of the phrases deleted 
from the Arabic edition).4 

Science, however, hardly lives up to its promise. It may provide power, but 
it cannot guarantee that this power will be used for good and its only clear 
effect is to fasten injustice more firmly on the necks of the people than ever 
before. The hope with which the novel ends is ambiguous at best. The reader 
has little basis to judge whether ‘Arafa’s assistant is really preparing a return 
or not (much less whether he will be successful if he does), that is, whether 
science is a real hope or just one more illusion. In view of the parallel between 
Arafa and his predecessors, I am inclined to see it as illusion. 

The question of the death, or absence, of God is raised elsewhere in 
Mahfiz’s writings. Of particular interest is the short story entitled Z Ae/7rz 
published in 1963,55 which the translator of Awd Harting has described as 
“the author's gloss on Gebalawi.”© Zabalawi is a Sufi shaykh whom the nar- 
rator is seeking to cure of a disease (never specified) that has no other cure. He 
never finds Zabalawi though he nearly does. Toward the end of the story he 
meets a friend of Za‘balawi who forces him to get drunk and while he is passed 
out Za‘balawi comes, but leaves before he revives (or so he is told). At the end 
he is still determined to find Za‘balawi and convinced that he will. If Zabalawi 
is a stand-in for God—the similarity of the name to Gebalawi is probably not 
accidental—then the story speaks both of the need for God and the absence of 
God. The hope of finding Za‘balawi is just as ambiguous here as the hope of 
the return of ‘Arafa’s assistant in 4 wd Haratina. We have here, however, only 
the absence and not the death of God, and it is in God, not science, that the 
hope is placed. A rather more hopeless quest for God is suggested in the novel, 
Al-Tarig (The Way), published in 1964. Here the main character spends his 
time seeking out his father, whose name, Sayyid Sayyid al-Rahimi (Lord Lord 
Merciful),5” surely makes him a symbol for God, but dies without finding him, 
and there is a suggestion that his quest has diverted him from more productive 


=% “until the most terrible bandit of all settled there, your ancestor the Founder” (Arabic p. 498; 
English p. 320, underlined material omitted from the Arabic) Also omitted from the Arabic is: ‘Who 
could tell He [ ‘Arafa] might find that he [Gebalawi] had gone senile and lost his memory, or died 
long ago, unknown to anyone except the Trust. Only their hazardous undertaking would decide 
these questions” (Arabic p. 488; English p. 313). 

=æ In the collection Dunva Allah (my copy is Cairo: Dar Misr li-l~Tabe’a, n.d.). An English 
translation appears in Modera Arabic Shart Stories, selected and translated by Denys Johnson- 
Davies, (London: Oxford University Press, 1967). 

English. p. viii. 

57 See M. Peled in Zekgron My Own. The Literary Works of Nylb Mapfüg (New Brunswick and 
London: Transactions Books, 1983), pp. 219-220, and M. Milson, “Najib Mahftiz and the Quest for 
Meaning,” Arw&jca# 17 (1970): 180-1, 183-4. 
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work, The absent God may also appear, so to speak, in the particularly surre- 
alistic short story, 724¢ a/-Mazalla (Under the Bus Shelter), written shortly 
after the June 1967 war.*® 

Here a group of people at a bus shelter witness a series of bizarre and 
horrid events and wonder if it is a movie set and if the director will make sense 
of the goings-on. A man who might be the director appears but refuses to say 
what he is and soon runs away, while the people themselves are shortly mur- 
dered. It is not clear that the director is meant to symbolize God, but if he is, 
the story is a particularly forceful picture of a Godless as well as an absurd and 
meaningless world. In all of these both the need for God and the absence of 
God are forcefully presented. 

A criticism of institutional religion can also be found, at least implicitly,” 
in Awlid Harating, but is especially clear in the short story, #-/am/47Darb 
(The Masque in the Alley/© in which the mosque protects the sinners who 
crowd into it during an air raid, but the Imam, who is convinced that God will 
destroy these sinners and flees the mosque when he sees them enter, is killed. 
In Zh Tabib al-Qulib (The Spirit of the Healer of Hearts/® the people in 
charge of the tomb of a Sufi saint, which is in fact empty, are clearly charlatans. 

Mahfiiz does, however, evince a positive if ambiguous fascination with 
Islam and particularly with Sufism in several of his works. The figure of 
Zgbaläwi and the title of 4/727 (suggesting «/-/zr7a, the Sufi path) call to 
mind the Sufi side of Islam, and in fact Za‘balawi, the Sufi shaykh, has the 
answer to the seeker’s problem, but drunkenness, a common symbol of Sufi 
ecstasy, keeps him from finding God. A figure in the novel, AASummdam wa 
al-Kharil (The Quail and the Autumn, ® who has lost his position because of 
the revolution in Egypt finds consolation in Sufism, and in Xg% 7264/6 a/-Qulib 
a man is cured of blindness at the tomb of a Sufi saint even though its keepers 


= An English translation is found in God's Warda trans. Akef Abadir and Roger Allen (Minneapolis 
& Chicago: Biblioteca Islamica, 1973). Note that the stories in this collection are not identical with 
those found in Dunya Allah, 

= Although the trustee and the /v/vwwatseem to represent primarily the government, in the 
novel the trustee is the trustee (nazir) of a waqf founded by Gebelawi (the waqif). A wagf is a 
religiously sanctioned trust which used to be supervised by the ‘Ulama’ though in modern times 
most of them have come under the government ministry of Awqaf. Mahfiz worked in this ministry 
for many years. 

© In Dunya Allai, translated by J. P. O'Kane in 74e Muslim Wark/68 (1973): 28-38. 

“ First published in 1970. Translations by M. Milson in “Religion and Revolution in an Allegory 
by Najib Mabfiz” (Studies in Memory of Gaston Wiet, ed. Myriam Rosen-Ayalon, Jerusalem: 
Institute of Asian and African Studies, 1977, pp. 435-62) and in God's Wand ed. Abadir and Allen, 
under the title, “The Heart Doctor’s Ghost.” 

@ Published in 1962. See discussion by Milson in “Najib Mahfiiz and the Quest for Meaning,” 
pp. 185-6. 
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are charlatans. The potential of the basic Islamic rituals to mediate a saving 
power appears in the story Xa/ima 47Lay/ when the main character for the 
first time pays attention to what he is saying in his .<2/7¢ and suddenly realizes 
things that open the way to a much needed change in character. In a/Lis 
walKilab (The Thief and the Dogs/ on the other hand, a Sufi shaykh at- 
tempts to help the hero but cannot because the hero cannot understand or 
relate to his message. In ./eevthe main character's interest in a Sufi-like spiri- 
tuality causes him to fall asleep and fail to prevent a murder. The Sufi way 
often represents traditional ways. In his quest for Za‘balawi, the hero must 
leave the modern section of Cairo and go to one of the old quarters. In the 
Trilogy the figure whom critics often see as representing Mahfiiz looks upon 
an old Sufi with a mixture of affection and pity “because he remembers his 
father through him and considers him one of the unique landmarks of the 
neighborhood, one of its historical sites.”® 

The Sufi tradition, in particular, then, may hold the key to humanity's 
spiritual needs and also represents a link to traditional Egyptian values, which 
Mahfiiz generally presents positively in his writings.© 

In interviews Mahfiiz has described his position as that of a “Socialist 
Sufism’ (Sufiyyd Ishtirakiyyg?’ and has said that Aw/éd Harétina can be 
considered “an attempt to place Socialism and science on a basis which is not 
devoid of mysticism,” though he also has confessed “that this idea never entered 
my mind with such clarity while I was writing the novel.” On the other hand, 
his writings also present Sufism as irrelevant to contemporary needs and likely 
to divert one from needed practical action. 

As the above material indicates, a tension between faith and doubt charac- 
terizes much of Mahftiz's writing. This is well illustrated in the two most sym- 
pathetic figures in the novel A/7zmar. ‘Amir Wajdi, who symbolizes the Egyp- 
tian generation that won independence from Great Britain, had early rebelled 
against the Azhar and what it stood for and evokes the story of An/ia' Haratina 
when he says, “Who can be sure of his faith? To His Prophets God revealed 


8 Dunya Allah, pp. 161-174. 

& First serialized in 1960. See discussion in M. Milson, go. cit, p. 185, and Peled, Aedigian My 

© M. Milson, “An Allegory on the Social and Cultural Crisis in Egypt: ‘Walid alAna/” ZMES 
3(1972): 344. 

® According to Peled three novels of the 1960's have a religious old man in something of an 
observer or helper role, who functions as an “archetype . . . symbolizing Egypt, the old, reliable, 
admirable land that is deeply religious, deeply moral, and good natured, even if not particularly 
discriminating when it comes to making a living” (Peled, Ke/gran My Own, pp. 242-4); the old men 
are Riri's husband in 4ASwnmäm wa a/-Kherif Amir Wajdi in Arama, Amm Abduh in 7harthare. 
I cannot fully agree with Peled’s reading of ‘Amir Wajdi, however. 

© Somekh, “Za‘balftwi—Author, Theme, Technique,” /ourma/ of Arabic Literature\ (1970): 31, fn. 
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Himself once, but we need to see Him even more: when we consider our place 
- in this enormous house we call the world, our heads begin to reel.”®8 Toward 
the end of his life, however, he prays that God will help him “back to the fold 
of His Faith.”© Zohra, who symbolizes the Egyptian masses, on the other hand, 
appears to have a very simple and uncomplicated faith. Mahfiiz undoubtedly 
respects such a faith, though equally undoubtedly it is not available to him. 

Some of Mahfiz’s own statements in interviews also reflect this tension. 
Speaking of a figure in the 7}z/ggy, who rejects God for science and then re- 
alizes that science also does not have all the answers, he says, “Kamil reflects 
my spiritual crisis, in my View that was the crisis of a whole generation.” ™ 

He compares Aw/7d_faraétina to Swift's Gulliver's Travels, saying, “Per- 
haps—I say perhaps—it is the converse of what Swift did .... Whereas he 
criticized reality by means of a fable, I am here criticizing a fable by means of 
reality. I have dressed the fable in the garb of reality in order to increase our 
understanding and our hope.”” Elsewhere, though, he argues, “Science pre- 
sumed that it had no need for Gebalawi and therefore killed him. This end 
leads it to emptiness... which is the result Camus arrived at when he believed 
that there was no meaning to life.... From the thematic point of view, the de- 
nial of the higher meaning of life is a moral fault, which may lead men to the 
most extreme degrees of despair.””” Later, however, he maintains, “I am a be- 
liever in religion. For a while I wavered between the materialist and religious 
trends...but afterwards I settled upon faith as my own course. ”? In response to 
the Rushdie affair, Mahftiz opposed the death sentence of Rushdie but con- 
demned the book and supported a boycott of it.”4 

These statements, here given so far as possible in chronological order, might 
suggest that he [Mahftz] has resolved the issue of doubt and faith in favor of 
the latter. Faith in God is needed to provide a sense of meaning in life and to 
give direction to commitment. Neither science nor any secular ideology is ad- 
equate. But the way to faith is not clear for modern people. The traditional 


“a Miramndér, p. 8. 

o Shid,p 9. 

™ Milson, “Quest for Meaning,” pp. 181-2, and Wessels, “Secular Man,” p. 117. 

"n Peled, Hedpran, p. 172. 

7 Peled, /O47, p. 173. 

n Quoted in Roger Allen, “Some Recent Works of Najib MabfOz,” Journa! af the American 
Research Center tn Egypt XV (1977):108. He also says that an exposition of this can be found in his 
novel, Geb #/-Lay7, though the description of this novel in the article makes this far from clear. See 
also his comments on the question of applying the Shari’a in Egypt in /shea in Transietion, ed. J. 
Donohue and J. Esposito (New York & Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1982): he stresses the 
tension between the strong desire of Muslims for the Shari’a and the difficulties of actually putting 
it into practice today, and suggests that it will have to be thoroughly rethought before it can be put 
into practice. Formally, I would call this not a secularist but an Islamic modernist position. 

™ Christchurch Ss; May 12. 
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ways may help but do not necessarily lead there and they may lead people 
onto unproductive if not destructive by-paths. I am not aware of any profound 
resolution of this impasse by Mahfiz, or, to put it in other terms, any evidence 
that he, unlike the character in his story, has found Za‘balawi. What seems 
more likely, bearing in mind his positive feeling for traditional Egypt, is that he 
is willing to trust that Za‘balawi is there and to relate to him in the best way he 
can, which will be the traditional Egyptian Islamic ways insofar he finds these 
possible.” 


Rushdie and Mahfiz Compared 


In comparing and contrasting Rushdie and Mahfuz, we may begin by not- 
ing that they both deal with alienation at both a social/cultural and at a religious/ 
theological level, but often with different emphases and approaches. 

At the religious level, both call into question traditional thinking about 
God and the Prophet Muhammad. Rushdie, however, focuses more on 
Muhammad while Mahfiiz focuses primarily on God. While Mahfiiz’s manner 
of presenting Muhammad in Ani Har@tinais undoubtedly enough to upset 
traditional Muslims, what he actually has to say about Muhammad is fairly 
standard. His treatment of the death or absence of God and its implications for 
humans is, at first glance, more radical. Rushdie deals with God only in a few 
places, and does not explicitly speak of the death of God. It does not follow 
from this, however, that Rushdie has a greater sense of God. In the one place 
where he has God appear He is presented in a banal form, whereas Gebalawi 
in Awd Haratingis an imposing figure, even in his absence. I think that for 
Rushdie the absence (and perhaps by implication the death) of God is already 
an accomplished fact, so much so that He does not merit much attention. 
Rushdie is ready to move on to other things, such as Muhammad. For Mahfiz, 
God is still very much in the balance and he at least longs for faith. For Rushdie 
even the desirability of faith is problematic. Rushdie, we might say, speaks for 
a later generation than Mahfiiz. Mahftiz speaks for a generation that is losing 
its grip on God and is struggling to retain it; Rushdie speaks for a generation 
that has lost its grip on God and is not seeking to regain it, although it still 
faces the problem of an appropriate substitute. Mahfūz speaks for those facing 
the cultural challenge of the West, to be sure, but still living in the Muslim 
world and part of its social structures. Rushdie speaks for those actually living 


% The latest of the writings discussed in this article was published in 1971 and the latest of his 
comments, apart from that on Rushdie, is from 1977. I have not had access to sufficient information 
and his later writings to comment on them here. 
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in the West and within its social structures. On both counts Rushdie speaks for 
those who face a further degree of alienation than Mahfūz. 

The differing treatments of Muhammad reflect, I think, differing assess- 
ments of Islamic culture. For Mahfiiz the bases of Islamic culture seem to be 
sound, much as it is threatened from outside and in need of reform. For Rushdie, 
these bases are also called into question and need to be explored. Thus the sort 
of passionate questioning directed at Gebalawi/God in Ani Haratina is di- 
rected at Mahound/Muhammad in 7he Setamc Verses Certainly Rushdie wants 
to dissect the roots of Islamic culture much more radically than Mahfiiz, and 
one imagines that it would'be much more likely to survive a Mahftizian dissec- 
tion than a Rushdian one. Still, as we have seen, Rushdie does in his own way 
come up with a partly positive evaluation of Muhammad. The result of a 
Rushdian dissection would not be an Islamic civilization any more, I think, 
but could be at least be a called a “post-Islamic” one. It would probably be a 
mistake to assume from this that Rushdie is any less emotionally involved 
with Islamic culture than 'Mahfūz. Precisely because he is both emotionally 
involved and more alienated, the tension is greater. It is this, I think, that gives 
rise to his manner of expression, which is so much more “deliberately trans- 
gressive” than Mahfiz’s. . 

There is ambivalence in both authors’ attitudes toward commitment, 
whether religious or secular, but also a significant difference. Commitment is 
a problem in much of Mahfiiz’s writing; it is hard to maintain and it is often 
betrayed, either by committed people themselves or by those around them or 
by their successors. Commitment in and of itself, however, seems to be a good 
thing, at least when it is to a good cause. For Rushdie, commitment in and of 
itself is problematic. The “bloody-minded idea” that refuses to give in succeeds 
one time in a hundred, and then, if it does not make some compromise it is a 
disaster. With Mahftz, particularly in Awd Harting, it appears that such 
bloody-minded ideas never succeed in the long run, but if they did (at least the 
right ones of them) it would be good. 

The authors’ attitudes toward commitment are related to their attitudes to 
good and evil. In Rushdie the absolute difference between the two is denied, 
since they depend on and imply one another in a Jungian manner. It is precisely 
for this reason that total commitment to the good is impossible or disastrous. 
For Mahfiiz the difference is often difficult, even impossible, to discern in 
practice, although it is clear enough in Awd H/arétina. The difference in 
principle does not appear to be denied in Rushdie’s manner. Even in so nihilis- 
tic a story as 72/¢ a/-Mazal//7 there is little doubt that the events that are hap- 
pening are bad. 
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An important point in common is that they both live in a world which has 
lost its certainties. This applies, as we have seen, not only to the certainties of 
traditional religion but also to those of science. Rushdie expresses this prima- 
rily by weaving surrealistic or “miraculous” events into the fabric of the plot. 
The Satanic Verses begins with two people surviving a fall from an airplane 
and the rest of the plot depends on this event. Another novel, Same begins with 
three women apparently giving birth to one child. Hence, the very tissue of 
ordinary experience is torn asunder. Mahfiz has occasional recourse to the 
miraculous,” but mostly his challenge to science is at a more conventional 
level. It cannot cure the sickness of the narrator of Za&balawi, and it proves 
morally inadequate in Aw/4d Häratina. Their attitudes toward this loss of cer- 
tainty also seem quite different. Rushdie celebrates the situation with his 
exuberant and often crude language. Mahfiz is regretful. Perhaps here, too, 
Rushdie represents a later generation, so to speak, than Mahfiiz. 

In one sense, important for our purposes, their responses are similar. A 
contemporary Moroccan feminist has written: 


As a woman who belongs to Muslim society and has access to writing (a 
male privilege and the incarnation of power), I am indulging in the inde- 
scribable pleasure of rewriting the cultural heritage—a subversive and 
blasphemous act, par excellence. What I mean by “rewriting” is an ac- 
tive reading—that is, a process of decoding the heritage and at the same 
time of coding it in a different way. I am going to indulge myself and 
take the elements that have been assembled by the religious authorities 
and philosophers into a specific order and cut them up and reassemble 
them according to an order fantasized by me.” 


While the motives may be somewhat different, both Rushdie and Mahfiiz 
do seem to be rewriting the cultural heritage, taking elements that have been 
assembled in one order and reassembling them according to their own fanta- 
sies, an act which is subversive and at least appears blasphemous, We might 
say that both writers share a need to reprocess the foundational Islamic story 
in response to two challenges to certainty: the challenge to the certainty of 
traditional Islamic ideas and values, and the challenge to all forms of cer- 
tainty, religious or secular, Muslim or Western. I believe that the universal 


7 For example in the short story, “Walid al-‘Ana,” where a new born child kills its would-be 
murderers (see Milson, “An Allegory”). In Aw/d/ (aretinw the long life of Za’balawi might be put in 

7 Fatna Sabbah, Waman in the Muslim Unconscious trans. Mary Jo Lakeland (New York, etc.: 
Pergamon Press, 1984), p. 6. Sabbah does not, however, undertake “rewrite” the foundational 
Islamic story as do Rushdie and Mahfiz. 
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significance of these writers and writings lies particularly in this sense of the 
loss of certainty, and perhaps even coherence, in the world. In my own view 
this is the most important aspect of the contemporary spiritual crisis. It affects 
people in all cultures today, although Westerners are undoubtedly more con- 
scious of it. The effort to respond to it by rewriting the foundation story of 
one’s culture is one of the more interesting and significant responses, We can 
see it done for the Christian story in such films as “Jesus Christ Superstar,” 
“The Life of Brian,” and “The Last Temptation of Christ” —all of which can be 
compared with Rushdie’s novel in particular—as well as in much feminist 
literature. In Rushdie and Mahfiiz, we see this manner of responding to this 
universal problem expressed in Muslim garb, and this sheds a somewhat dif- 
ferent light on it. 

Much of the current “resurgence” of Islam today represents a denial of this 
problem; it represents an insistence that certainty is to be found in Islam and 
an equally strong insistence that Muslim societies live by this certainty. I per- 
sonally doubt that this response will prove adequate in the Jong run, and J am 
sure Rushdie and Mahfiiz would agree. If we are right, then they will stand as 
among the first Muslim writers to face this problem openly and directly and 
they will provide some kind of guidance, admittedly ambiguous, to those who 
follow them. That there are already many potential followers is clear from the 
popularity of Mahfiz’s writings in the Arab world. Rushdie undoubtedly ap- 
peals to a much smaller number, but they do exist, and one hopes that in time 
more might be able to see beyond the unpalatable exterior of his work and 
come to grips with the important issues it raises. 


Religious Studies WILLIAM SHEPARD 
University of Canterbury 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


LEN RUSHD VERSUS AL-GHAZALI- 
RECONSIDERATION OF A POLEMIC 


The history of philosophy is, to a large extent, a history of polemics. We 
need only remember Aristotle and his criticism of Plato: criticism in this case 
was used as a constructive force in the creation of new thinking. Neither did 
Aristotelianism stand apart from the polemical process. When Aristotle’s works 
were “discovered” in the first century of the common era, they immediately 
became the focus of much philosophical discussion. Galen of Pergamon (129-199 
A.D.), better known as a physician, moved away from the usual path of in- 
terpretation and “corrected” Aristotelian theories. Such an attitude provoked 
the reaction of a contemporary scholar and fellow of the same school, Alexander 
of Aphrodisia (160-230 A.D.), who tried to give “Aristotelian” answers to the 
problems raised by Galen.! 

This process reveals a “three-phase” structure which has often been present 
in the history of philosophical polemics. It can be summarized as follows. One 
authority establishes a thesis; another thinker makes objections or even refutes 
the original proposition; in a third moment, someone claiming to be the true 
follower of the first authority goes on to destroy the opinions of the second and 
seeks to demonstrate the validity of the first thesis. The result is not merely a 
return to the point of departure. Through the polemical process, a particular 
question comes to be considered under new aspects, and the sum of knowledge 
is increased. New explanations may mean a closer approach to reality. 

Other paths of philosophical discourse should not, of course, be overlooked. 
In contrast to the polemical process stands that of synthesis, which sometimes 
leads to syncretism. We may remember, for example, how Plotinus (205-270 
A.D.) or Porphyry (234-301 A.D.), his main disciple, “Platonized” Aristotle with 
such success that philosophy in the later Roman Empire became generally 
Neo-Platonic. Al-Farabi in his turn sought to harmonize Plato and Aristotle, in 


1 Galen's critical remarks on Aristotle are found throughout his works, Cf. Claudii Galeni 
Opera Omnia, ed. C. G. Kithn. Leipzig, 1821-1833, 20 vols. In vol. XIX, pp. 39-48, he gives a list of 
his own works, but none is directed expressly against Aristotle. 

Alexander of Aphrodisia answered him in different ways. There are, for instance, the “4ysctz/ 
scholike! sparia kat lysess, edited by I. Bruns in Aferandn Scripts Minora RediquaQ, 2. (Berlin, 1892). 
P. Moraux refers accurately to their content in his book A/erandre dAphrodse, exégéte de se nodtigue 
d'Aristote (Paris: Liège, 1942), pp. 19-24. 

Other works are extant only in Arabic, as we know from N. Rescher & M. Marmura, the 

‘editors and translators of 7Ze Refutation by Alexandre of Aphrodisia af Galen's “Treatise an the 
Theory of Notion.” (slamabad, 1965). 
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which endeavor he was facilitated by the fact that his understanding of Aristotle 
was already Platonic. 

The present discussion, however, examines the polemical method. A sec- 
ond example confirms its three-phase structure. Belief in the world’s eternity 
was commonly accepted in antiquity, and proofs sustaining it did not need to 
be particularly stringent. As Zoroastrianism, Judaism, and Christianity brought 
into special relevance the doctrine of a personal God as Creator of the world 
and therefore of its temporal origin, the discussion became sharper. A renewed 
defense of eternity was produced by the Neo-Platonic philosopher Proclos 
(412-485), Būruqlūs for the Arabs, who wrote eighteen theses in support of the 
philosophical view.” 

The second phase is represented by John the Grammarian (ca. 490-580), 
known both as Philoponus and, among Arabs, as Yahya al-Nahwi. This Chris- 
tian thinker was the author not only of a book Contra Aristotelem but also of 
a De eternitate mundi contra Proclum} John was an Aristotelian in dis- 
agreement with Neo-platonic emanationism, and was perfectly ready to criticize 
Aristotle when the latter’s opinions came in collision with his own beliefs. 
Thus, while remaining one of the most important of Aristotle’s commentators, 
he is exemplary of the polemic process we are considering as an advocate of 
temporal creation. 

For the third phase of this process, we look at Simplicius, who moved to 
Ctesiphon in 529 after the closure of the Athenian school of philosophy and on 
to Rome in 533. Simplicius was a still more detailed commentator of Aristotle 
and the last great Neo-Platonist. He refuted Philoponus, or John the Gram- 
marian, and returned to Aristotle following the arguments of Proclus.* With him, 
the polemical process reached its end in the Hellenistic world. 


2 Ablcheirémeta peri aldiotétos tou kosmou. The theses are preserved not in an independent 
book, but in that of Philoponos’ De ætermitate mundi contra Procium, ed. H. Raabe (Leipzig, 1899). 
T. Taylor selected the theses using Philoponus’ Renaissance edition (Venice, 1535) and translated 
them into English: Zhe ragments that Remain af the Lost Writings of Proclus (London, 1825), 
pp. 35-92. 

3 Only some fragments of the Cantra Aristote/em are preserved, The De eernitate mundi contra 
Froctum is mentioned in note 2, above. John also wrote a non-polemical work on the subject: De 
gpificio mundi Libri Vil Bd. W. Reichard (Leipzig, 1897). 

A brief, but excellent, exposition of the polemic is presented by S. Pines in the article “A 
lost work of John Philoponus,” Zsræe/ Orienta! Studies, 2 (1972), pp. 337-346. See also M. Mahdi’s 
“Alfarabi against Philoponus,” /ourna/ af Veer Sastern Studies, 26 (1967), pp. 233-260. 

4 His arguments against Philoponus on the present subject are mainly produced in his 
commentaries on the AZysicsand on On the Heavens’ Ln Aristotelis Physicorum IV libros priores 
commentaria (C.A.G. IX), idem, /V 4aras pasterrores. Ed. H. Diels, (Berlin, 1882-1895). dr Arstotedis 
De coelo coinmentaria (C.A.G. X). Ed. J.L. Heiberg (Berlin, 1894). 
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The polemical process was inherited and continued by the Arabs. Respect- 
ing the above example, they adopted both positions. Al-Kindi (+ 866) and Abū 
Zakariya al-Razi (+925) among the philosophers, and the whole A2/zz tradi- 
tion, supported John Philoponus. On the other hand, al-Farabi (870-950) and 
Ibn Sina (987-1037) repeated the efforts of Simplicius and Proclus to save 
Aristotle's opinions on the eternity of the world. 

The three-phase development of the polemic is also evident in the Arab 
tradition. The first stage is represented systematically by Ibn Sina. Through 
his work, Islamic philosophy matured in systematic form. Thus, when al-Ghazali 
wanted to expose and critique the whole system of Islamic philosophy in his 
Magasid al-falésita, he did nothing other than explain Ibn Sina’s thought. 

Al-Ghazili’s attempt to refute Ibn Sina marks the second step of the po- 
lemic we are considering, as evidenced in his works 7244é/uf a/-fa/4sifa and 
Aligtisad ff //tigad* The /gtiséd, which M. Asin Palacios translated into 
Spanish under the expressive title 4/ justo medio en da creencia, extends be- 
yond mere refutation. It expounds the main theses of Ash’arite doctrine in 
which al-Ghazali had been schooled by his teacher al-Juwaini, the Imam 
al-Haramain (1028-1085), whose Aib a//rshad/® is a leading example of 
Ash’arite Az/amm, 

This raises an interesting, yet difficult question. Was it al-Ghazali’s role in 
the polemic to defend the A247 tradition, and specifically Ash‘arism? The 
answer is not easy. Al-Ghazali did not see in Aa/#7 an ultimately valid re- 
sponse to Ibn Sina’s philosophy. In a well-known metaphor he compared true 
science with pilgrims on their way to Mecca who are compelled by the dangers 
on the road to take a bedouin escort. The escort represents A2/im (Zhya7 1.1. 
2, p. 22), an enterprise neither useful nor harmful, neither lawful nor unlawful 
in itself. It may be rendered useful and lawful when employed for a right 


purpose: 


Theology /A2/#m1/ is designed solely to safeguard the articles of faith 
which the followers of the Prophet's tradition /Sw27¢/transmitted down 
to us from the righteous Fathers, nothing else (/427 I. 1.3, p. 40). 


5 See abbreviated bibliography under 7#4a/u/ and /7tiséd, The second has been also edited by 
I.A. Cubcu and H. Atay (Ankara, 1962). According to M. Bouyges, Asse de chronologie des oeuvres 
d‘Afgaze/ (Beirut, 1959), these works were written in the following order: Afggaisi/ . 487/1094 
(Bouyges, jhad., #17, pp. 23-24). Tahafut 488 H, Muharram llth] 1095 (iit, # 16, p. 23). /ptiséd 
488/1095 (dvd, # 24, pp. 33-34). Bouyges’ results coincide basically with those reached independently 
by G. F Hourani: “Chronology of Ghazali’s Writings,” “4.0.5, 79 (1959) pp. 225-233. 

6 &/ (rched, par Imām el Haramein Ed. & French tr. J.D. Luciani (Paris, 1938). 
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Al-Ghazali’s use of Az in the /7&s#dcontains neither logical demon- 
strations nor dialectical arguments which are the main features of intellectual 
debate. A chapter of the first book of the Aewvz/ of the Keligious Sciences 
devoted to A2/zm7 as a debating technique, carries the significant title: “On the 
Evils of Debate /za2//and on the Resulting Influences that destroy the Char- 
acter” (d4ya#71. 1. 4, pp. 45-48). As the book unfolds we become more aware 
of al-Ghazali’s reluctance to embrace Aa/g77, What was partially accepted at 
the beginning comes to be viewed as having dangerous consequences and is 
eventually rejected for the following reasons: 

1) Debate, which appears as the main method of A@/zz, is a cause of 
moral destruction. Al-Ghazali refers to ten major evils caused by debate: envy, 
pride or haughtiness, rancor, back biting, self-justification, spying into the 
private affairs of men and rejoicing at the injury of others, deceiving, detest- 
ing the truth, and hypocrisy: 


Hypocrisy is that virulent disease which, as will be discussed in the 
kitéh al-riya? leads to the gravest of major sins (/4)277 L 1. 4, p. 47). 

Some pages later, in the section entitled “The Book of Faith,” we find similar 
judgments: the harm of Az/zzz lies in raising doubts about the faith and, spe- 
cifically, in the fanaticism kindled by disputation which prevents people from 
knowing the truth (see 24)277 1.2, P. 96). 

2) The destruction of morality is linked to the destruction of faith. Although 
everyone has access to faith, the way and the degree to which one has it vary. 
In this respect al-Ghazali was particularly sensitive to the role of education. 
Common people run a higher risk of losing their faith than the learned, espe- 
cially if it comes to them in an inappropriate form such as Az/zz7. This divi- 
sion between the learned and the unlearned seems to be traditional in Islam, 
and al-Ghazali applies it to the study of 42/27. Towards the very end of his life 
(505/1111), he wrote a book about the hazards of this kind of theology: the 
Kitab Lia al-Gwāmm Sn Yim al-Kalim,’ in which he insisted: 


Proofs [concerning God's existence and nature] are of two kinds: those 
requiring such great keenness and reflection that the common people 
cannot reach them, and those self-evident, clear, and known from the 
first outset. There is no danger at all in the second class; on the contrary, 
the first requires such efforts of thinking that it is above the capacity of 
the common people (zzz, p. 20). 


7 "Book on restraining the common people from the science of Kaläm.” See M. Bouyges, Asse/ ale 
Chranoéogie, # 63, pp. 80-82; the book was finished in the month of Jumea" //505/Dec. 1111, 
“quelques jours avant la mort d’Algazel.” 
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We already find the same contention in the /4y#7 a book written at least 
ten years earlier: laymen should be left alone in the safety of their beliefs, To 
teach them 42/277 is harmful because it will arouse doubts and weaken their 
faith (cf. /%4y7; I. 2., p. 96). Al-Ghazali nevertheless maintained a partial ac- 
ceptance of Az/477. It could serve as an argumentative defense of the suzna, 
but he restricted its use to a small number of learned men who must be of 
both high intelligence and high moral qualities, because the dangers of debate 
are very grave. 

3) The most decisive dimension of al-Ghazali’s critique of Azam addresses 
its internal nature, and raises the issue of epistemology. Al-Ghazali accepts 
that the use of logic in Ag/7 has produced undeniably good results in the 
struggle against those who seek unwarranted innovation /A/a@77, Yet he is alert 
to certain inherent problems within 42/77 itself. The logical way of demon- 
stration starts from necessary premises and proceeds to a generally recogniz- 
able truth. He argues that the premises used by Az/#7 are taken from human 
consensus or from the Quranic tradition, neither of which are logically nec- 
essary (aaruriyat cf. Mungrdh,\ p.16). 

To state the same point in a different manner, in the Aya? Aah Ya7b 
a/-ga/b) al Ghazali establishes firmly that knowledge of God's revelation 
(taallin/ takes place on three different levels: on that of the common people 
by means of faith by authority; on that of the learned men /mufaktel/iniin/ 
by means of knowing through “indication” /7s4#a/2//, and on the superior 
level, that of the gnostics /a/ Zrz/iiz/, though direct illumination (/4y#? ID. I, 
pp. 115 -119). Regarding the knowledge of the sw/zke2//imiin, he draws the 
following analogy. Someone hears Zayd’s footsteps inside his home, but does 
not see him because there is a wall between them; he infers only that Zayd is 
in his house; similarly, the 7w/24e/Zimun infer God's existence. The import of 


8 Bouyges, Asse/ de chronologie, # 28, pp. 41-44, places its composition between the years 
489/1096 and 495/1101-2. There is an English translation of the whole Ihya’ by Fazal-ul Karim, 
(Lahore, 1983), 4 v. in 2. From among the partial translations are the following: /s/emsche Bthik’ 
Vol. I: Ober Jntention, reine Absicht und Wahrhattigkert (Book 37). Tr. H. Bauer (Halle, 1916). 
Vol. I: Kan der She (Book 12). Tr. H. Bauer, Halle, 1917. Vol. III: Ar/evbtes und verbotenes 
Gut (Book 14). Tr. H. Bauer (Halle 1922). Vol. IV: Vom Gottvertrauen (Book 35). Tr. H. Wehr 
(Halle, 1940). Repr. in 1979, (Hildesheim: G. Olms) in 1 vol. Die Wunder des Herzens. K. H. 
Eckman (Mainz, 1960) (Ph.D. Diss.). Z obligation d’ardonner te bien et d'interdire fe mal L. 
Bercher (Tunis, 1961). Book of Fear and Hope. W. McKane (Leiden: Brill, 1962). 7Ze Zook of 
Knowledge. N. A. (Paris: Lahore, 1962). Uber die guten Sitten beim Essen und Trinken, H. 
Kindermann, (Leiden: Brill, 1964). Ze Ayre du licite et de /'Uicite.R. Morelon, (Paris: Vrin, 1981). 
Die Lehre von den Stufen zur Gottesliebe (Bucher 31-36). R. Gramlich, (Wiesbaden, 1984). 
Livre de l'amour. M. L. Siauve (Paris: Vrin, 1986) (4% musuim. XXIX). The Book of invocations 
and Supplications. K. Nakamura, (Cambridge: Islamic Texts Soc., 1988). 

9 "Book of the Mysteries of the Heart,” /4y#7 (Book) ITI. (Ch.) 1, pp. 2-47. 
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this analogy lies in its implied criticism of the internal weakness of the 42/27 
system of knowledge. Al-Ghazali is equally concerned with its subjective con- 
sequences. The 7u/(2ka/iimiin are in great danger of losing themselves and 
their faith in dry debates and logical constructions. The believers have to know 
God, His attributes and works, and these truths do not result from A2/g7. “in 
fact, theology is almost a veil and a barrier against it” (/4y#71. 1. 2, p. 22). 

This criticism of A@/#z occurs throughout al-Ghazali’s writing, and is 
central to his thought. After his analysis of Ag/#m in the A7#b gawald 
al-9qa7d ©, he concludes: 


Listen to one who has familiarized himself with the A@/Z and after a 
careful study and thorough investigation... has come to dislike it and has 
ascertained that the road to what knowledge really i is, is closed from this 
direction (427 I. 2, p. 97). 


It is on grounds of its inability to provide a true knowledge of God that 
al-Ghazāli passes an ultimately negative judgment upon Aa@/4m, even while 
according it a qualified usefulness, in the hands of suitably learned scholars, in 
defending the verities of revelation. The same criticism applies—even more so 
in al-Ghazali’s reckoning—to philosophy. Fearing that the defense of revelation 
from the assault of philosophy was insecure in the hands of Az/zm, he pre- 
ferred to entrust faith to religious authority and gnostic experience. 

Basic faith, he argued, is surely open to everybody, but it does not seem to 
result in great knowledge. Religious observance, while compulsory for all, needs 
to be complemented for those who seek greater understanding of the meaning 
of Quranic tenets. For this, al-Ghazali turned to Sufism or gnostic knowledge. 

Gnostic science is what al-Ghazali referred to as the “Mysteries of the 
Heart,” to which he devoted an entire book in the Ay? 7-(see note 9). In this he 
argues that everything which God has created or will create is contained in the 
“well preserved table,” doubtless a derivation of the “Table” keeping the original 
Quran." Here are inscribed all eternal ideas, of which the bodies of the sensitive 
world are merely copies, 

The heart, in al-Ghazali’s analysis, can know these ideas or true es- 
sences in two forms: through the senses, i.e., through their copies, or di- 
rectly. Direct knowledge may be gained through the heart which acts like 
a mirror, reflecting not only sensitive images but also ideas existing in the 
“well preserved table.” Such knowledge he also compares to pure water 
springing direct from the earth: 


10 “Book on the foundations of the beliefs,” Aya’ L 2, pp. 89-125. 
11 Sura85:22. 
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We say: we may imagine that the heart reaches the reality of the world 
and its form sometimes through the senses and sometimes from the 
“preserved table” as we may imagine that the eye gains the form of the 
sun sometimes by looking at it and sometimes by looking at the water 
which reflects the sun and repeats its form. Whenever the veils between 
the heart and the preserved table are raised, the heart sees the realities 
and science flows into it, and it does not need to acquire the science 
through the senses: it is like an outlet of water from the depth of the 
earth (Z377 IU. 1. 10, p. 21). 


Al-Ghazali’s own words suffice to introduce a way of knowing which is 
different from both Az/z7and /2/s2/2, one in which the “well preserved table” 
and the heart, considered as a “spiritual and divine fine-substance” (/4y271. 1. 2, 
p. 3) are the central pillars. Man’s heart is actually his true essence /Aeq/qa/ 
and can hardly be distinguished from his spirit or his soul. 

Although al-Ghazali’s theory of the “preserved table” differs in important 
respects from Sufi understandings of this Quranic symbol, just as his system 
of thought is not that of Sufism, it is clear that both share a common attitude. 
We agree with Duncan Black Macdonald” that al-Ghaz4li helped Sufism attain 
a recognized position in Islam. This convergence is clearest, with respect to 
the concerns of this paper, in the way knowledge is obtained: 


not by study, but rather by fruitional experience and the state of ecstasy 
and “the exchange of qualities” 


However, we must not overlook the originality of al-Ghazali’s system which 
J. Obermann™ characterized as ‘Subjectivism’—whatever other scholars may 
argue about external influences upon him." As far as knowledge is concerned, 
he argued that it does not. have to be rational: 


12 Devetgoment af Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and Constitutions! Theary (New York, 1903), 
p. 239. 

18 ALmungidh min &-dakil, p. 123; the quotation is taken from McCarthy's English translation: 
p. 90. ‘Fruitional experience’ is the term he uses to translate Agso, literally ‘taste’. Cf. F. Jabre, 
Assai sur ke lexique de Gharili (Beirut, 1985, 2. ed.): dawg, pp. 100-102; AX pp. 79-80 & Anz’ p. 226. 

4 Der philosophische und reljgiðse Subpektivismus Ghasdlis (Vienna, 1921). 

15 Asin Palacios’ insistence on finding a Christian origin for al-Ghazali’s beliefs is widely known: 
see La espiritualidad de Algasel y su sentido cristiano, & N. (Madrid, 1934-41), passin. Wensinck (Ze 
peaste de Ghasrdl, p. 199) adds Platonism to the Christian influence. Neo-Platonic philosophy is an 
important source according to H. Lazarus-Yafeh (Studies in a/-Gharral, (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 
1975), pp. 277-324). On the contrary, M-L. Siauve restricts its role (2 mour de Dieu ches Gaxills, 

(Paris: Vrin, 1986), pp. 119-123). 
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For the mystics /2r&řb 2/-gu/ib/, God causes every atom in the heavens 
and on the earth... to speak a language without letters and without sounds 
(Zy, IV. 5. 1, p. 248). 


To understand this language, man has to acquire a hearing organ, other 
than the physiological one, one that “perceives a speech without letters and 
sounds, neither Arabic nor foreign” //4vq/. This is the knowledge of the heart 
which leads to a supra-rational deepening of understanding within the obliga- 
tions of religious observance which mark the sentinel authorities of faith. 
Differentiating himself at this point from both the advocates of Az/am and 
Falsafa, al-Ghazali was equally critical of many Sufis who, in his judgment, 
failed to live up to the standards of the “masters of the hearts”. Only the very 
truest believers are the Srz/tin or ah/a/ma fifa, whom we may call gnostics.!® 

It is at this point that al-Ghazali’s polemic against the philosophers and 
mutakallimün is sharpened to a practical issue. In his “Book of the Mysteries 
of the Heart” he criticizes the opinions of people “ who speculate and reflect” !” 
concerning Sufism. Asin Palacios reads this as a reference to the philosophers, 
and translates accordingly, though my own judgment is to interpret the refer- 
ence more broadly to include Muslim theologians in general representing the 
traditions of Az/ém as well as Fz/s2/z8 While these each followed systems of 
thought which were very different from Sufism, they did not deny its legitimacy 
either as an ascetic discipline of purification, or as a means of knowledge 
[ma tifa), They saw it, however, as the way of a very few, and even those who 
traversed the path of spiritual purification had no assurance of being able to 
retain the gift of 7272 for a sustained period. It was scarcely an effective 
way of knowledge for the majority of believers. Against this view al-Ghazali 
maintained the inherent quality of 22772 as the superior way of knowledge 
of God, and persisted in calling everyone to undertake the spiritual path without 
which it was inaccessible. 

In this light it becomes clear how al-Ghazali represents the second-stage 
position in the three-phase polemical process which developed in the Islamic 
tradition. In the struggle against /2/s2/@ he made a qualified use of 42/27 
while being alert to its epistemological and moral shortcomings. But he relied 
ultimately upon the experiential knowledge of the heart which, as a mirror, 
reflects the eternal truths of God’s revelation. Thus, if al-Ghazali made limited 
use of certain forms of A227 in his polemic against philosophy, it was with 


16 For a wider analysis, see A.J. Wensinck: Zw pensée de Ghaxzali, (Paris, 1940), pp. 153-168. 

17 An-nussér wa-dha ali tbar, fhyt71,1.9, p. 20. 

18 Ls espiritualidad de Algasel y su sentido cristiano, Yo). JI, p. 226. I base my interpretation on 
the definition of the mutzkallimadn Ghazali gives in AAmungid, p. 76. 
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the effect of infusing these with the epistemological richness of what he learned 
from the Sufi tradition as he adapted it in his distinctive system of thought. 

Turning now to the third stage in the philosophical polemic which devel- 
oped in the Islamic tradition we call to evidence the work of the great Islamic 
philosopher, Ibn Rushd, who took up the argument against al-Ghazali in defense 
of the principles of /2/s2/7 which he—al-Ghazali—had attempted to refute. 
Before addressing this polemic, however, it is important to acknowledge areas 
of agreement between Ibn Rushd and al-Ghazali. For example, in chapter three 
of the /2s/ a/-magda/, which is clearly a conciliatory work, Ibn Rushd pays 
tribute to al-Ghazali for his contribution to the development of the “sciences of 
asceticism and of the future life” (/2</ p. 19; tr. p. 63). Moreover, we find Ibn 
Rushd in agreement with al-Ghazali on the need to avoid Az/#m, If Ibn Rushd’s 
criticism lacks the moral condemnation which is characteristic of al-Ghazali’s 
position, Ibn Rushd’s polemic disqualifies Az/#z7 on methodological grounds. 
In the Zzs/ a/magal his discussion of 4#w7/ ' considers three kinds of inter- 
pretative method regarding theological issues: “rhetorical, dialectical and de- 
monstrative” (/2s/ p. 14; tr. p. 58). The zzutzka/limin employ dialectical proofs 
which Ibn Rushd rejects as illegitimate, even though he was prepared, like 
al-Ghazaili, to extend a qualified tolerance to other aspects of K2/Zm. 72 wil he 
argues, can only be undertaken legitimately by philosophers on the basis of 
natural understanding or demonstrative proofs: 


The dialectical way in the discussion is forbidden when talking about 
how the Creator knows Himself and the other beings, let alone putting it 
down in a book (7244/u¢ p. 356; cf. tr. p. 215). 


The only way to discuss these questions is by way of strictly philosophi- 
cal reasoning, the z/g a/-burhén (ibid, p. 357). Few people are capable of 


19 Certainly, there is disagreement between al-Ghazali and Ibn Rushd upon the nature of 4 w77 
which consisted originally in interpreting some passages of the Quran in an allegorical way. 

Al-Ghazali builds many of his doctrines upon the double meaning of terms (exoteric/esoteric) 
and does not link it with dialectic After having examined different kinds of interpretation in the 
Soak of Faith, he states: “a group went to the middle point and they opened the door of the 

interpretation for what is related to God's attributes and excluded it from what is related 
to the future life... they are the Asb‘arites” (Z4y¥/ I. 2. 2., p. 103). He could accept the #4 and its 
restricted application of 4 7/in this case and could employ it also in others, but probably not to the 
extent that F. Jabre ascribes to him: “Le 47Z/de Ghazali prend ainsi des proportions cosmiques” 
(Le noton de certitude selon Gharali, Paris, 1 958, p. 179). 

Ibn Rushd was not prone to making wide use of 47w77" it becomes necessary only if the revealed 
text contradicts the results of demonstration. In such a case, he looked for the metaphorical 
meaning of the words following the rules of the Arabic language. 

Al-Ghazali had frequent recourse to Ææ w7 but never accepted, as did Ibn Rushd, that it can 
be used in order to cause reason to prevail over revealed texts whenever both are in apparent 
contradiction (A#s/ pp. 14-15). 
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pursuing this path, for few possess the requisite moral and intellectual quali- 
ties. Where these are lacking Ibn Rushd warns against any form of knowl- 
edge other than common-sense understanding: 


It is appropriate for you to keep yourself to the apparent meaning /zaAcr/ 
of the Divine Law /s4ar7/ and not to look for these new dogmas [e.g., 

Ash‘arism] in Islam; for if you adhere to them, you will be neither a man 
of certainty [philosopher] nor a man of Divine Law ( 724d/uz, p. 361-362; 

cf. tr. p. 218). 


On such grounds Ibn Rushd excludes Az4z7 from treating basic theo- 
logical questions. His criticism is based not only on its negative results, but 
on the wrongfulness of its arguments. In the 7x4é/ut a/-7ehafut he often 
complains that the zvu/242//min employ false premises in their arguments; 
on other occasions, he accuses them of falling back on acts of sophistry like 
the use of “transference.””° 

Thus far we can find no reasons for a polemic between Ibn Rushd and 
al-Ghazali. Both agree that 42/47 is not the way to truth. Though they do not 
agree upon where the way to is to be found, Ibn Rushd does not reject the 
intuitive knowledge of the Sufi dawg (See p. 15) nor al-Ghazali the rational 
knowledge of the philosophers. Yet the polemic does take place because both 
are moving on a rational level and because al-Ghazali, in spite of his critique, 
makes use of A2/z7. This brings us to their difference regarding philosophy. 


Two well-known writings bear special witness to their philosophical po- 
lemic: al-Ghazali’s 724a/ut 2/Fa/asifa and Ibn Rushd’s 724afut a/-Tahatut. 
Al-Ghazali’s book was written in 488/1095 according to Bouyges.”! This makes 
it earlier than the aforementioned /74sa/and /hy#” and it is important to notice 
that the texts I have produced so far to express his opinions against A@/z7 are 
dated later. Ibn Rushd wrote his 724#/v¢ in 1180, and there is no reason to 
believe or suspect that the relevant thoughts contained in the work were su- 
perseded by later evolution. 

Ibn Rushd’s criticism of the twenty objections which al-Ghazali raised 
against the philosophers follows the same non-systematic order as al-Ghazali 
had elaborated. The issues that can be qualified as “substantive” mainly concern 


20 Negl eg. Tehafut, p. 37; tr. p. 20. 
21 See Note 5. For Ibn Rushd’s 7e4e/ut #¢-Tehatut see M. Alonso, Teologia de Averrées, 
(Madrid-Granada, 1947), p. 92. 
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the nature of God and the world, but it is my intention to consider only the 
concepts underlying them. Causality is such a concept, and a basic one, which 
appears already in the “first discussion,” and it will now draw our attention. 

All of Greek and Roman philosophy, with the possible exception of the 
Epicurean school, avowed both the existence of causes and an order among 
them. Causes, it was argued, are linked to one another, and all eventually go 
back to a First Principle identified with God, who acts not directly, but through 
the chain of causes, The theory of knowledge in harmony with this view links 
the chain of reasoning to the chain of causes and is a doctrine which the Muslim 
philosophers in their turn would inherit. 

‘alam theologians, however, tried a different rational explanation, with 
the primary intention of enhancing the omnipotence of a personal God. If we 
follow Wolfson’s analysis,” we find as many as eight ways of explaining the 
phenomenal world without admitting any principle of causation in the philo- 
sophical sense. The common denominator among these 42/27 theories is the 
principle that God acts directly, not indirectly through a chain of causes and 
effects as the Graeco-Roman philosophers believed. According to Aa/am, as God 
created the world from nothingness by an act of divine will, so God creates 
directly every single action which occurs in time and space. Al-Ghazali sets 
forth the classical Ash‘arite position in the following passage: 


Accidents are destroyed by themselves and their endurance is not con- 
ceivable. For if their endurance were conceivable, their annihilation 
(tand/ would not be conceivable because of this intention (mand), Al- 
though substances do not endure by themselves, they do so because of 
an endurance added to their existence. If God does not create the endur- 
ance, they become non-existent.” 


22 The importance of this subject has been acknowledged for many years and S. van den Bergh 
already devoted a number of notes on causality in his translation of the ZARU a/-7xAafut to causality. 
J. Obermann was the first to approach the question with “Das Problem der Kausalităt bei den 
Arabern,” Wiener Zeitschr. f d Kunde d. Morgentandes, 29 (1916) pp. 323-350. See also among 
recent studies: M. Marmura, “Ghazali and Demonstrative Science,” Journa! af History af PROSODY, 
3 (1965) pp. 183-204; A. L. Ivry, “Ibn Rushd on Causation,” in S. Stein & R. Loewe, eds., 
Studies...presented to Alexander Altmann (London: Alabama U.P., 1979), pp. 143-156; I. Alon, 
“Al-Ghazali on Causality,” /4.O.5 100 (1980) 397-405; A. Hyman, “Aristotle, Algazali and Avicenna 
on Necessity, Potentiality and Possibility’ in Florilegium Columbianum: Asseys i2 Hanar af P.O. 
&z7isteller (New York: Italica Press, 1983), pp. 73-88; B.S. Kogan, /Ga Rushd and the Metaphysics af 
Ceusatan (Albany: SUNY Press, 1985). 

23 The Philosophy af Ka/tm (Cambridge, MA: Harvard UP, 1976) pp. 522-544; Wolfson uses 
al-Gharali’s 7243///.a8 a primary source. 

24 Tahatut, Il, p. 88; cf. Wolfson, Kalam, p. 526. 
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Ash‘arite Az/a7 thus posits a continuous activity of the Divine, who cre- 
ates not only all beings but also their changes and actions (42s, literally “ac- 
quisition”), Substances can endure only if a 7.225 is added to them for this 
purpose—something not given to accidents.” Although differences within 42/272 
concerning this subject should not be overlooked, there is, as al-Ghazali af- 
firmed, a prevailing common ground. This denies causality between created 
beings, and argues as follows: 


The link between what we believe is a cause by custom and what we 
believe is an effect is not necessary in our opinion... From the necessity 
of the existence of the one, the existence of the other does not follow; 
and from the necessity of the non-existence of the one, the 
non-existence of the other does not follow, as between quenching 
thirst and drinking, becoming sated and eating, burning and touching 
fire ... (7z4a/ut, XVII. 1, p. 277). 


Such a theory not only contradicts our daily experience at first sight, but 
implies very serious consequences. If we cannot know causes, we cannot know 
the special functions of each thing, and we cannot act either, because we cannot 
foresee the results of our action. Yet, in fact, we do all these things. We are 
thus confronted with a contradictory situation: if there are no causes, we act 
as though there were, and it works. 

alain s answer to this problem rests on the principle of habit or custom 
/Galy/, the origins of which can be traced to al-Ash‘ari.?” The starting point is 
the very concept of “habitual.” Habit is what happens “often” but without 
necessity, i.e., it need not always happen; sometimes it does not and sometimes 
it does—but in the opposite direction. It is evident, however, that regularity 
applies and that exceptions are few. In this manner the Ash“arite theologians 
even sought to explain miracles.”® 

This answer was not fully satisfactory for all z7w/2ka2//imiin, however, be- 
cause they were loath to allow “custom” to re-enter the realm of objectivity. In 
their internal polemic, al-Ghazali stood behind the AshSrite school and strove 
to complete their doctrine of “habit”: 


25 The concept has its roots in the Stoic s¢mainomenon, but Muammar in the IX century A.D. 
developed the Kalam doctrine in this direction. 

26 V, ‘Abd al-Qāhir Ibn Tahir al-Bagdada, 47476 usd/aa-ain, (Istanbul, 1928), p. 230; Abu ]-Hasan 
al-Ash‘ari, Ava a//uma Ed & tr. R. J. McCarthy, (Beirut, 1952), pp. 77-78. 

27 According to Ibn Hazm, A7é%b a/-Fisa/ (Cairo, 1317/1899), Part V, AAAwdtin tebe Topp. 14-16; 
cf. Wolfson, A2/277, p. 546. 

28 For Ibn Rushd treatment of the problem, see M. Fakhry, /slemsc Occesianalisin and its Critique 
by Ibn Rushd and Aquinas (London, 1958), pp. 103-110. 
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God has created in us knowledge that He will not do these possible [but 
absurd] things and that He will not let these things become necessary, 
but that they are possible: they may occur and not occur. The repetition 
of the “habit” in them over and over again impresses upon us that their 
course is in accordance with past custom and that these will not cease to 
occur (72A4é/ut XVII, p. 285). 


Al-Ghazali’s prevailing intention is clear: to place God above any limitation, 
as in his opinion a chain of causes in nature or even regularity would imply. 
The theory of knowledge he follows requires not only that science or general 
knowledge are apriori, but even particular knowledge. The issue of the polemic 
between Ibn Rushd and al-Ghazali is now plain. Al- Ghazali’s position is directly 
opposed to classical philosophy. For Aristotle, science is knowledge of causes: 
“We know something whenever we know its causes and first principles insofar 
as we have reached its elements” (/4ysvcs, I. 1, 184 a 12). The same position is 
faithfully maintained by Ibn Rushd: 


Intelligence is nothing but the perception of things with their causes ... 
and he who denies causes must deny intelligence. Logic implies the 
existence of causes and effects, and knowledge of these effects can only 
be rendered perfect through knowledge of their causes. Denial of causes 
implies the denial of knowledge.” 


For Ibn Rushd, there is no dichotomy between knowledge and reality, and 
therefore no necessity for divine intervention. We know something whenever 
we know its essence, and the essence is determined by causes and determines 
the effects caused by the being whose essence it. 

But while Aristotle did not have to fight against a philosophical school of 
the Ash‘arite kind and did not need to develop an “offensive” line of argument, 
Ibn Rushd was constrained to do so by adding a refutation of the doctrines of 
his adversaries. So, for example, the following argument: if we deny the necessity 
inherent to any kind of knowledge, as A@/Za7 does, we must admit that even 
this affirmation is not necessary knowledge (see note 27, /4yz). The path 
taken here by Ibn Rushd consists of unveiling the contradictions into which he 
saw his adversaries fall. 

Ibn Rushd also argues that even though the Az/#7 theologians used 
different terms than the philosophers, they meant nearly the same thing. 
The philosophers talk about “matter,” the su/zka//imidn about “condi- 
tion” and “substratum” /7a/e///the first, about “form,” the second, about 


29 Tahafut at-Tebdfut, p. 522; English tr., p. 319. Wolfson, gv.c/4, p. 553. 
30 Tehatut al-Tahafut pp. 521-522; English tr., p. 319. 
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“quality in the mind’; philosophers accept causality and therefore the 
existence of effects: the theologians speak of signs?! even though this also 
implies a kind of causality. 

The main thrust of Ibn Rushd’s argument comprises his criticism particu- 
larly of the theory of “habit,” which—as we have just seen—was affirmed by 
al-Ghazali. Ibn Rushd points to what he sees to be its inherent ambiguity: 


I do not know what they [the Ash‘arites] understand by the term “habit,” 
whether they mean that it is the habit of the agent, the habit of the 
existing things, or our habit to form a judgment about such things? 
( Tahäfut p. 523; tr. p. 320). 


He then argues that God cannot acquire a “habit” that would constrain 
Him. Un-souled beings cannot acquire “habit” either, because this would mean 
that it belongs to their nature. Of course, the human intellect is familiar with 
custom, but from it only a “hypothetical” knowledge is possible. If all knowledge 
were hypothetical “everything would be the case only by supposition and there 
would be no wisdom in the world from which it might be inferred that its 
Agent was wise” (7z42/ut pp. 523-524; tr. p. 320). 

These last words open the way to another dimension: causality appears 
not only as the foundation of our knowledge but also as the manifestation of 
God’s wisdom to men. The philosophical argument is definitely better built, 
but also achieves—in its own way—the same aim intended by Azzz, i.e., to 
emphasize God's influence upon the world and its beings. As M. Fakhry? has 
shown, Ibn Rushd and the tradition to which he belongs have rendered a great 
service to philosophy. 


Although causality was a very important component in the polemic, we 
should not forget other issues of a non-substantive nature. If we consider, for 
instance, how causality acts, we see that it is by means of the interaction of the 
four classical causes (matter, form, agent, end). They are, however, not suffi- 
cient to explain the very essence of change or the relation between being and 


3! Laff, corresponding to the Greek séevon. This is defined by Aristotle as a “demonstrative 
sentence’ in Ane/ytica Priora Y1. 27, 70 a 7-10. It refers to something /~ragz7g/which happens before 
or after what exists or has become. A classical instance is smoke as a sign of fire. Five centuries later, 
Galen gave another definition: “Dialecticians define s4z7e/a7 as a hypothetical sentence for a sound 
mind, where the first period can be grasped from the second” {Opera amnia, Note 1, c. XIX. 7, p. 
235). This second definition reflects Theophrastus’ and the Stoic developments, and it is closer to 
the one employed by the Kalam. As the concept fulfilled its function in Stoicism in relation to 
causality, so it does in Kalam. 

32 Occasianalism, pp. 208-213. 
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non-being, and last principles have to be found. The polemic against al-Ghazali 
also involves these questions. 

Let us go back again to the first stage of the philosophical polemic as 
represented by Aristotelian philosophy. In A/efqpAy=sics (IV. 3, 1005 a 19-8, 1012 
b 31), Aristotle formulates the principles of non-contradiction and of the ex- 
cluded third: ‘x’ is or is not. But in the same work and especially in the 
Physics (III,1, 200 b 12-201 b 15), he introduces a new predicate: “possible.” 
Although ‘x’ does not actually exist, it may potentially exist. Aristotle was 
here in argument against the Megarian school which denied any kind of potential 
existence, but his answer did not remain unchallenged. Diodoros Cronos, 
famous for his Master Argument, derived his definition of the possible from 
that of the Megarians. Hellenistic philosophy, in general, was concerned with 
the nature of possibility. 

The issue, as it appears in Aristotle, can be summarized for our purpose 
as follows: existence and non-existence are not contradictory, because ex- 
istence can be either actual or possible, i.e., in potentiality. Thanks to this 
distinction, Aristotle found a suitable explanation for the changes and for 
the coming to be in nature, which consist always of an “actualization” of 
an existing “potentiality.” 

A consequence of this theory is that there is no absolute non-existence; 
thus Greek thought is alien to the idea of nothingness as well as creation from 
nothingness. The possibility of coming to be enjoys a kind of reality because it 
also has a e2/ foundation. This foundation is associated with the “first mat- 
ter” as it is the underlying cause of any process of actualization. 

AshGrite Az/2m did not agree with this conception of possibility, which is 
linked to causality. It did not admit the universe as an autonomous entity with 
actual and potential dimensions. Only God can endure, and things are or are 
not according to God’s will; there is no foundation for possible existence. The 
notion of possibility/potentiality is thus reduced to a logical category: the pos- 
sible is only what is not contradictory. 

Is it, then, possible to admit the reality of “potentiality” in cases where the 
possible becomes existent in fact? Al-Ghazali denied this in the following terms: 


By potentiality of existence /g/wa a/-wuyiid/ we do not mean anything 
else than possibility of existence /74an a/-wuytiq/, and that leads to the 
coincidence in the same thing of the possibility/potentiality of its exist- 


33 ] find the first modern reference in E. Zeller: “Uber den kyrieuon des Megarikers Diodorus,” 
Sitrungsbenchte d. känni. Akademie d Wiss (Berlin, 1882), pp. 151-159. Since then, the subject 
has been continuously studied; see R. Sorabji, Vecessty, Cruse and Blame (London: Duckworth, 
1980), pp. 104-109. 
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ence and its attainment of existence in act. Its existence in act is identical 
with the potentiality of existence (7244/4 XIX, p. 343). 


The distinction between c24#2 and giwais taken from /2/s2/2, where it 
proceeded from post-Aristotelian philosophy. For al-Ghazali the distinction has 
no importance, because possibility and potentiality are never “real.” There is 
only actual existence and possibility appears together with it, being only an 
“additional attribute” /wes//aa7y/. 

The polemic over this point was not merely academic: it had direct con- 
sequences for understanding the nature of the world—its necessity or 
eternality—as well as of Divine omnipotence.* It is therefore not surprising 
that many arguments of the 724d/ut a/-7zhafut % revolve around these op- 
posite conceptions of the possible. Let us consider, for instance, the so called 
“fourth proof” of the First Discussion involving the eternity of matter. Ibn 
Rushd condensed the Aristotelian view into these words: “everything that 
becomes is possible before it becomes, and that possibility needs something 
for its subsistence /yzagēm bihi) namely the substratum /77a/4a/// which re- 
ceives that which is possible” (724z/v¢ p. 100; tr. p. 59). This substratum is 
obviously first matter. 

In the same passage, Ibn Rushd relates al-Ghazali’s reaction: 


The possibility of which they [the philosophers] speak is a judgment of 
the intellect /gaal7’ a/-Sg/) and anything whose existence the intellect 
supposes, provided no obstacle presents itself to the supposition, we call 
possible.36 


Al-Ghazali’s point was to argue that possibility belongs only to the realm 
of human thought and its laws. Against this Ibn Rushd raised severe objec- 
tions on the basis of his realistic theory of knowledge. As in the case of causal- 
ity, he launched his attack from the fact of knowledge itself: 


If there were outside the soul nothing possible or impossible, judgment 
of the mind about this [that things are possible or impossible] would be 
of as much value as no judgment at all, and there would be no difference 
between reason and illusion (7244/U¢ p. 113; tr., p. 67). 


% See van den Bergh's introduction to his translation of the 7eAs/it 4/-Tkhæfut pp. xxi-xxill. 

35 See e.g. pp. 86-117, tr. pp. 50-69. 

35 TaAsfut p. 102; tr., p. 60. A corollary of this proposition establishes that “there is not in 
possibility anything whatever more excellent ... than it is” (/Aya7 IV, p. 223), and it has raised a 
discussion about the perfect rightness of this world. See E .L. Ormsby, 7Zeadicy in Islamic Thought 
{The Dispute over 8f-Ghasili's “Best of All Possible Warkds”/ (Princeton: UP, 1984), esp. pp. 32-91. 
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If rational knowledge is knowledge of causes, it is also knowledge of 
the principles sustaining them. The agent of a change, for instance, is the 
cause that draws the object of this change from potentiality into actuality; 
its acceptance is also the acceptance of its metaphysical foundations, Ibn Rushd’s 
answer to al-Ghazali reinforces the Aristotelian line, though he acknowledged 
certain difficulties with it.3” In this as in other respects, Ibn Rushd stands as 
the representative of the Aristotelian tradition in Islam more evidently than 
his predecessor, Ibn Sina. For example, with respect to causal efficacy, B. Kogan™ 
has recently outlined Ibn Rushd’s contribution, showing how it moves away 
from Ibn Sina’s model of emanation. For the general] doctrine of causes and 
principles Ibn Rushd returns to Aristotle, albeit in a Neo-platonic way which 
affirms that the giving of unity to a sensible substance gives it existence. 


Ibn Rushd’s polemic against al-Ghazali certainly embraces other subjects 
than those we have considered, as can be seen in the 724a/ut a/-Tahadfut or in 
the Aashf Sn Manahij, The discussion about causality and possibility, how- 
ever, takes us to the heart of their disagreement and serves to illustrate the 
nature of their polemical relationship, notwithstanding the important issues 
upon which Ibn Rushd agreed with al-Ghazali. The issue in dispute was not 
al-Ghazali's adoption of Sufism but his retention of A@/zz7. In his struggle against 
Falsala, he subscribed to the Ash‘arite 42/277 because of its rational dimen- 
sion. This no doubt involved him in a contradictory situation: on the one side 
he rebuked 42/477,0n the other, he made use of it. His criticism of X2/#z7— as 
we noticed—was mainly subjective in nature, although he also pointed to the 
weakness of its reasoning. However, his criticism resulted not in a turn to 
philosophy, but to non-rational forms of knowledge and to an emphasis of the 
subjective world. 

If we adhere to the chronology of al-Ghazali’s works, it becomes clear 
that he did not articulate these contradictory opinions about A@/gz7 si- 
multaneously. His 724a/ut a/-Fa/asifa, in which he defended the Ash‘arite 
Xa/a without any critique, was written before his spiritual crisis of 488/ 
1095.*° Later, in the /Av#~(written between 489/1096 and 495/1102) he set 
important limitations to A¢/#7 and even advised its avoidance. Finally, in 
the A7(#6 a/-//ém (505/1111) he expressed his complete disapproval of Az/a7 
and its proponents. 


37 Tehaful, p. 68; tr., pp. 68-69. 

38 4 verrdes and the Metaphysics of Causation, pp. 250 ff & 256 ff. 
39 7ehas/ue pp. 180-181; tr. p. 108 & p. 231-232; tr. pp. 137-138. 

4% See A/mungidh, pp. 125-128; tr. McCarthy, pp. 91-93. 
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While this chronology helps to distinguish an evolution in al-Ghazali’s 
thought, it does not resolve the contradictory nature of his evolution. 
Scholars take different views of this problem. Asin Palacios,*! who did not 
have a chronology of al-Ghazali’s works, argued that he remained an 
Ash‘arite throughout his life. Jabre** also sees a continuously positive at- 
titude towards A#/zm, but with conditions. Lazarus-Yafeh*’ considers that 
his books dealing with philosophical doctrines are not authentic, because 
the common medieval philosophical terms appear only in these books, 
and in none other of his works.. 

In fact, Ibn Rushd himself was the first to be aware of the problem. In the 
Fast af-nagal (p.18; tr. Hourani, p. 61), he complains that the {a Wil of al-Ghazali 
used “poetical, rhetorical and dialectical methods” with the praiseworthy 
purpose of “awakening spirits.” This resulted in internal contradictions of 
methodology and effect, and inn inconsistency which undermined his good 
intentions. In a famous passage, Ibn Rushd condenses his criticism of al-Ghazali 
as follows: 


In his writings he did not adhere to any doctrine, because he was an 
Ash‘arite among the Ash‘arites, a Sufi among the Sufis, and a philosopher 
among the philosophers. 


Tbn Rushd’s criticism is impressive, but unfair. No doubt al-Ghazali wished 
“the best” for his people in terms of strong faith and right moral behavior. 
Philosophers may affirm that rational knowledge leads to these goals in the 
best way, but one could object that the essence of the religious phenomenon 
itself lies beyond philosophy or rational theology. This was clearly al-Ghazali’s 
conviction and in his search for this essence he moved between Ag/zm and 
Sufism—reason and heart—until the second became his predominant concern. 
But the subjective system which he set out in the /4)%7 as his most repre- 
sentative work, never completely superseded the rational constructions of his 
Ash‘arite works. He may have renounced A@/47in the course of his life, but 
its philosophical dimensions remain objectively present in his work. 

In conclusion, therefore, we may say that philosophy in the Islamic tradi- 
tion continued to advance through the work of al-Ghazali and Ibn Rushd in 


41 See Algazel. Dogmitica, moral, ascética (Zaragoza, 1901) p. 226. 

42 La notion de certitude, pp. 118-119. 

43 Studies in al-Ghaséli, pp. 249-258. She denies that the AMagasig| Tebshut, Mibaog al-nasar, and 
Misén al- amal were written by al-Ghazali. 

“ Some al-Ghazali scholars certainly insist on the contradiction being apparent and not real; 
eg., F. Jabre in Ze notion de certitude, p. 277. 
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the recognized manner of polemic, even if the former did not seem to be aware 
that he himself was engaged in philosophy. Al-Ghazdli’s ultimate personal 
concern was always other than /2/se/%, A2/2m or even Sufism—for the true 
nature of religious knowledge cannot be identified with any one of these disci- 
plines of knowing. 


University of Madrid Joser Puric MONTADA 
Madrid, Spain 


MUHAMMAD, :MUSLIMS, AND ISLAMOPHILES 
IN DANTE’S COMMEDIA * 


Introduction 


The task of singling out a certain type of influence on a literary work, or a 
particular tendency in rhyme, say, structure, or even lexicon, is a difficult and 
dangerous one. It is difficult, in the case of the Commedia, in particular, be- 
cause it is a large work that may elude the most thorough of researchers. It is 
dangerous because it seeks to isolate one aspect of a much larger and compre- 
hensive whole, an aspect usually woven into its very fabric. I have, neverthe- 
less, tried to deal with the matter of Muhammad, Muslims, and Islamophiles in 
the Commedia. A great deal of work has been done on the influence of Islam 
and things Islamic on Dante but that is not my purpose here. ! J. S. P. Tatlock’s 
“Mohammed and his Followers in Dante,” the only article to treat the status of 
Muslims in Dante, does not, to my mind, satisfactorily address the issue of these 
personages’ presence in the Cazmediz, and neglects the group I have chosen 
to call Islamophiles.” I shall try to reach a conclusion about the treatment of 
these characters in the poem, and, consequently, a conclusion about the impli- 
cations of their inclusion. 


Muhammad and ‘Ali 


The best place to begin is with Muhammad himself, identified as Maometto 
in Canto Twenty-Eight of Zz/emo. Here, suffering “underneath the sword edge” 
of the Devil only to have the wounds heal and “meet his blade once more,” 
Muhammad bemoans his own condition: 


* Thus is the revised version of a paper delivered at The Sixth Biennial New College Conference 
on Medieval-Renaissance Studies in Sarasota, Florida on March 10th 1988. I would like to thank 
Professor Edward Peters for his invaluable comments. 


1 See Miguel Asin Palacios, Le escatologia musulmana en fa Divina Comedia (Madrid, 1919) 
and Enrico Cerulli, “Dante e Islam,” #/Ada/us, XXI (1956), 229-53. See also Richard Southern, 
“Dante and Islam,” Aefetans between Bast and West in the Middle Ages, ed., Derek Baker 
(Edinburgh, 1973), especially Works Cited, 133-145. 

2 J.S. P. Tatlock, “Mohammed and his Followers in Dante,” Modern Language Review, XXVII 
(1932), 186-195. 

3 “al taglio de la spada” and ^. ..ch’ altri dinanzi li rivada,” 7%e Divine Comedy af Dante Alighieri, 
fnferno, translated by Allan Mandelbaum (New York, 1982), XXVIII: 38, 42. Further references to 
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... and said: “See how I split myself! See now how maimed Mohammed 
is!...” 


(Lafermo, XXVIII: 30-1) 
He then describes his companions: 


And all the others here whom you can see were, when alive, the sowers 
of dissension and scandal, and for this they are now split. 
(Zaferno, XXVIII: 34-6) 


Dante places Muhammad in the Ninth Pouch of the Eighth Circle with the 
Sowers of Scandal and Schism. His punishment is repulsive and the language 
with which he is described — by Dante, the character — grotesque, one of the 
most graphic anatomical descriptions in the poem: 


...Tipped right from his chin to where we fart: his bowels hung between 
his legs, one saw his vitals and the miserable sack that makes of what we 
swallow excrement. 

(Loferno, XXVIII: 24-7) 


Dante’s obvious disgust and dislike for the man, an apostate Christian 
perhaps, is undisguised. This view of Muhammad is not uncharacteristic of 
Dante’s time and was shared by many of his contemporaries. Comparing 
Muhammad's abode to the most frightful aftermath of battle, Dante has this to 
say “...were one to show his limbs pierced through/ and one of his limbs hacked 
off, that would not match/ the hideousness of the ninth abyss” (Zz/erzo, XXVIII: 
19-21). This is the fate at the appointed hour and, indeed, in the early part of 
the fourteenth century, of the spiritual leader of a faith that caused Christian- 
ity no end of hardship. In Spain, the “vw27/ or petty kingdoms still survived, 
a thorn in the side of the Christian kings; in the Mediterranean, the Muslims 
controlled all of the North African littoral; and in the East, the Saracens wrested 
the Holy Land from the True Believers. Economically and politically, Islam 
had threatened Christianity, and it continued to do so during Dante’s time. 4 

By placing Muhammad in the Ninth Circle, Dante seems to be implying 
that Muhammad had been a Christian and had preached a religion that was a 
schism from the Church. This is not as far-fetched as it first appears. Prepos- 
terous notions concerning Muhammad included accounts that suggested he 
had been a cardinal and, unable to become Pope, had sought solace in the 


4 These events catalyzed one of Dante’s contemporaries, the energetic Raymund Lull (ca. 1235- 
1316), into re-evaluating the position of Christianity vis-a-vis Islam and rationalism. 
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preaching of a new religion.” This view is rejected as patently unacceptable 
by the author of the Oftim0 Comento in 1334 (cited in Tatlock, 188): 


... some say, but it is not true, that he was a cardinal... 


Many critics on the Islamic side would probably want to impute to Dante 
a better acquaintance of the circumstances of Muhammad's prophethood, 
pretended or otherwise, than that, citing, perhaps, the nature of ‘Ali's disfig- 
urement which coincides precisely with the manner of his death. Dante may 
simply have been relying on Brunetto Latini. 

The average Florentine’s perception of Islam was fueled by the popular 
view, exploited in the romances and other works that ill-represented Islam, 
either because the writers were misinformed or because of bitter hostility in 
the wake of the Crusades. The representation, however, was “at times... intelli- 
gent and comparatively unprejudiced.” There is evidence of a more concilia- 
tory attitude in, for instance, the account of the Dominican friar, William of 
Tripoli, for the Archdeacon of Liége in which he refers to the abundant men- 
tion of Christianity in the Quran, asserting that those who believe in that 
book are surely not in great error: 


though their beliefs are wrapped up in many lies and decorated with 
many fictions, yet it now manifestly appears that they are near to the 
Christian faith and not far from the path of salvation.® 


Muhammad is unfavorably portrayed by Dante: this is a given. The ques- 
tion that goes begging, however, is why he is among those punished for szzdlz/o 
and scisna. Both these words are possessed of a theological meaning. The 
latter is the separation from the Church of a group of Christians which stays 
Christian; it is derived from the Greek 475772 meaning cleft or division. The 
former, from s427a2/on7, meaning stumbling block or obstacle, has the spe- 
cial meaning of: a) discredit brought upon religion by unseemly conduct in a 
religious person, and b) conduct that causes or encourages a lapse of faith or 


5 This appears in the Italian verse versions of Brunetto Latini’s 7asarv, cited in A. d’Ancona’s 
“La leggenda di Maometto in Ohcidente,” in Gyornale Storico della letteratura italiana, 13 (1889), 
199. For views of Muhammad in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, including William Langland’s 
belief that Muhammad was a “Cristeyne man,” see Dorothee Metlitzki, 72e Matter af Araby in 
Medieval England (New Haven and London, 1977), especially 197-210. See also E. Schroder’s 
study, Glaube und Aberglaube in den alttransosischen Dichtungen (Erlagen, 1866), and Maria R. 
Menocal’s recent contribution, 7#e Arabic Kale in Medieval Literary Histaty: A Forgotten 
Heritage (Philadelphia, 1987). 

6 Tractacusde Satu Saracenarum, cap. Xiii, printed in H. Prutz, Au/turpescrchte der Xreussuge 
(Berlin, 1883), 595, cited in R. W. Southern, Western Views af Islam in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1962), 62. 
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of religious obedience in another.’ To be truly schismatic one must be Chris- 
tian which Muhammad is not. Two solutions present themselves. The first is 
that there was nowhere else to put him: he is put here because no other level 
suited his sin. One may argue that Dante could justify Muhammad anywhere 
he wanted but scandal and schism seem to have best suited his purpose. 
Secondly, and perhaps complementarily, that this was the lowest level in which 
he could put him. As a heretical Christian, he would have been in the Sixth 
Circle; as a heathen, yet a respectable Muslim, he would have been with 
Saladin. 

Tatlock points out that the Ninth Pouch is as unusual as the nature of the 
sins punished: “It is not self-evident why these sins are punished in this part of 
hell (p. 189). He goes on to make the interesting point that this pouch is not 
named by Virgil in his enumeration of them in Inferno XI: 


hypocrisy and flattery, sorcerers, and falsifiers, simony, and theft, and 
barrators and panders and like trash. 
(Lefermo, XI: 58-60) 


Though these sins do not involve willful deceit, they do cause distrust and 
disunion: this is why, Tatlock contends, Muhammad is there. This is not an 
unreasonable suggestion. Muhammad has created a global situation wherein 
people are misled into believing in and loving one other than Jesus Christ, a 
situation which has led to disharmony and chaos — the Crusades are ample 
evidence of this. 

The wholly unappealingly described Muhammad then mentions ‘Ali, his cousin 
and son-in-law, for whom Dante has more sympathy in his depiction. ‘Ali is not 
described in gruesome terms (and these are “Muhammad's” words): 


..And he who walks and weeps before me is Ali, whose face is opened 
wide from chin to forelock. 
(Jzferno, XXVIM: 32-3) 


Some contend that the gash is like the death blow he received at the hands 
of the Kharijite assassin though this may be imputing to Dante more knowl- 
edge of the circumstances of ‘Ali’s death than he really had. As for his tears, 
they seem to be a sign of grief not of weakness. Perhaps he is lamenting his 
unhappy condition; the reason is unclear and not elaborated upon. ‘Ali is in 


7 ‘Scandal’ and ‘schism; Webster's New /aternational Dictionary, second edition. Some have 
adduced the breaking away of the Church's chariot by a dragon in Canto XXXII of Purgatorio as 
evidence for the schismatic aspect of Islam and of Muhammad’s mission. See George Holmes, 
Dante (New York, 1980), 76. The second meaning of stzzdz/a7is developed upon considerably by 
Thomas Aquinas in his Sunma Theologica, See, esp., I, ii. 
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the company of Muhammad because he is the spiritual leader of the Shia. ‘Ali 
is depicted in the Western medieval belief as the Prophet’s uncle or superior in 
some way. Benvenuto de Rambaldis de Imola writes: that 


Aly was Macometto’s (paternal) uncle... who instructed him and led him 
into such error.® 


Tatlock makes an interesting linguistic observation. He contends that: 


Further, ‘ali’ was a common Italian noun more usual in Dante than the 
modem ‘ale’, and of course was accented on the first syllable. But Dante 
rhymes 4% with gui and cas/ Now A/ shows the strong Arabic accent. 
Dante, therefore, would seem to have gotten the name through an Ara- 
bic speaker (Tatlock, p. 195). 


The conclusion is a hasty one. Dante’s knowledge of the accent does not 
preclude the knowledge of someone who knew the correct pronunciation, an 
acquaintance, a scholar, perhaps even a merchant. There was a great deal of 
communication between the two sides of the Mediterranean on a military, a 
commercial and an intellectual level. 

Brunetto Latini may have been well versed in Islamic history and knowl- 
edgeable of some Arabic works.? Also close to Dante was Fra Remigio dé 
Girolami, a Dominican lector at S. Maria Novella, “magister in sacred theol- 
ogy, renowned preacher, prolific writer of philosophical treatises, and infhiential 
citizen. . . one of the leading figures in the Florence of Dante.’!° Fra Remigio 
apparently knew Riccaldo da Montecroce who had lived for years in Baghdad 
and who had consequently written a book about this stay. Presumably, Dante 
would have known Riccaldo through Fra Remigio. Riccaldo is one of the three 
early translators of the book on the ascent of Muhammad to heaven, an impor- 
tant purported Islamic source of the Comzmedia, the other two being the Jew- 
ish physician Abraham Alfaquin and Bonaventura da Sienna. 


8 Benvenuto de Rambetdis.de Imole comentum super Dents Alighieri comoediam nunc 
Prunum integre in lucem editum (Florence, 1887), cited in P. Toynbee, A Dictionary af 
Names and Notable Matters in the Works ol Dante, revised by C. S. Singleton (Oxford,1968), 29. 

9 Most recently Joseph Bielawski, who suggests Latini had read Rodrigo Jimenez de Toledo’s 
Historia Arabum, in “Ibn ‘Arabi: Islam and the Divine Comedy,” paper presented at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 14 March 1985. 

10 “An Early Florentine Political Theorist: Fra Remigio de’ Girolami,” in Charles T. Davis, 
Dante's Haly and Other &says, (Philadelphia, 1984),198-223 (198). On Riccaido, see Ugo Monneret 
de Villard, Gro delle peregrinazione nelle parti d'ortente di frate Rrocokdo da Mantecroce 
(Rome, 1948). : 
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Islamophiles 


The relations between the Islamic world and Christianity may be epito- 
mized by two rulers and their courts; Alfonso X el Sabio (the Wise), King of 
Léon and Castile, and Emperor Frederick II. Of the first Dante says only one 
thing: 

There, the debaucheries and the vain show of the Spaniard and the Bo- 
hemian who knew nothing of valor, and chose not to know." 


Although some suggest that the $2z¢7 is Alfonso (e.g. Toynbee, 28), not 
all agree; some argue that it is to Ferdinand IV that Dante is referring. In fact, 
the Bonaventura translation of the A##b a/-Miray (The Book of the Ascent 
was commissioned by Alfonso X. In an uncanny connection: 


Brunetto Latini, Dante’s teacher, had resided‘in Castille as ambassador 
to this very court.!2 


Frederick II is mentioned several times in the Cozeq/2 and is placed in 
Circle VI with the Heretics. 


He said: “More than a thousand lie with me: the second Frederick is but 
one among them. ..” 
(Zaferno, X: 118-119) 


...Constance, 
who by the second blast of Swabia conceived and bore its third and final 


puissance. 
(Paradiso, TW: 118-120.) 

Frederick, grandson of Frederick I Barbarossa, and son of Henry VI and 
Constance of Sicily, was known to his contemporaries as s/upor mundi, 
wonder of the world. He was born in 1194 and was elected King of the Ro- 
mans in 1196. Two years later, he succeeded his father as King of Sicily and 
Naples and was elected Emperor in 1212. This was confirmed with his coro- 
nation in Rome on 20 November 1220. The Papacy, however, was to become 
Frederick’s enemy: he was repeatedly excommunicated, captured humorously 
in J. Bryce’s 74e Holy Roman Empire. Frederick was formally deposed in 1245 
by Innocent IV but remained Emperor until his death in December 1250. 


11 Dante Alighieri, // Azreciso, trans., John Ciardi (New York, 1970), XIX, 124-6. Further references 
to this edition are given after quotations in the text. 

12 Rene Gutmann, Jezte Sf Son Temps, (Paris, 1977), 114. On Alfonso, see Munoz Sandino, Zg 
Scale de Mahama, traduccion del drabe al castellano, latin y frances, ordonade por Alfonso X BI 
Seto, (Madrid, 1949). 
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Dante's view of this Emperor is two-faceted. On the one hand, Dante greatly 
admired the ‘Sicilian’ poets, forefathers of his own school, that flourished at 
the court of Frederick. He affords him great respect and places in him the 
hopes of the imperial throne, ultima passanza, the last great emperor. “His 
admiration depended not only on linguistic but also on political and historical 
considerations, and was fed by patriotic and imperialistic sentiments” (Davis, 
12), Dante makes it quite clear in the De vufgeri/ elľoguentia that it was, “Ital- 
ian political and cultural virtue and not Christian righteousness that [he] praised.” 
Frederick was the prime example of a prince who “demonstrated justice and 
ability of mind,” who “disdained to live like a brute.” 


And, therefore, all those who were noble of heart and endowed with 
divine gifts strove to gather round such great princes, so that whatever 
was attempted by the most excellent talents of Italy came to life in their 
palaces. 


On the other hand, though Frederick enjoys such an exalted reputation, 
he is thrust among the heretics, punished for his epicureanism, for being “li- 
centious and luxurious in his manner.” 


No doubt his glamor (and Petrus de Vinea’s eloquence) had a consider- 
able impact on Dante’s imperial ideal, but it gave him no throne in Dante’s 
empyrean.!? 


The condemnation of Frederick’s epicureanism does not find root in sim- 
ply his hedonistic ethics. In my view, it is not the deeming of intellectual 
pleasures as superior to any other, nor the deeming of imperturbable calm as 
the highest good with which Dante takes issue but rather Frederick’s 
Islamophilia. Frederick was highly cultured and his court was a hub of intel- 
lectual endeavors, one that did indeed gather the ‘most excellent talents’, but 
not necessarily in the pursuit of things Italian or things Christian. Beside 
being home to Pier della Vigna, to whom some attribute the writing of the 
first sonnet, Frederick’s court was home to Michele Scotto, the famous translator, 
and Leonard of Pisa, and other scholars, Christian, Jewish, and Muslim alike. 
Both Michael Scot and Pier della Vigna appear in the Covzmediz. Furthermore, 
Frederick himself was fluent in several languages and showed interest in various 
fields of knowledge, among them alchemy, philosophy, mathematics, and 
medicine, all secular and for which he relied heavily on Arabic materials. A 
lover of Arabic and Islamic culture, he kept his wives “secluded in an oriental 


13 Davis, Zente 's Italy, 55; preceding citations, 12. 
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fashion; a harem was maintained at Lucera.” (Toynbee and Singleton, 263). 
Perhaps Frederick's crowning mistake was to set out for the Holy Land in 
1228 where, instead of fighting the heathen Szzciz; he concluded a 
treaty with the Muslims, creating a suspicion in Church circles that he 
was putting, in Gutmann’s words, “]'Islamisme bien au-dessus de la religion 
chrétienne” (136). Yet despite this seemingly unfavorable sort of conduct, 
Frederick, in the view of some scholars, is to be remembered as a lawgiver, 
and a good one: 


The code of laws which he gave Sicily in 1231 bears the impress of his 
personality and has been described as ‘the fullest and most adequate 
body of legislation promulgated by any Western ruler since Charlemagne’ 

(Toynbee and Singleton, 264). 


In this revision of the laws, Frederick was aided by Pier della Vigna. Though 
he is not specifically named in the Coz7ed/z, Pier della Vigna is easily iden- 
tified by the account he gives of himself when addressed by Dante: 


I am the one who guarded both the keys of Frederick's heart and turned 
them, locking and unlocking them with such dexterity that none but I 
could share his confidence; 

(Zoferno, XYI: 58-61) 


Pier was born around 1190 and studied at Bologna. He was recommended 
by the Archbishop of Palermo to Frederick whose court he entered about the 
year 1200, where he rose to judge in 1225, and later to Chancellor of the King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies. The intimacy of which he speaks in the Comunedia 
was destroyed when the tables turned against him and he was thrown into 
prison by Frederick and blinded. The reason for this turn-around is not known 
but Dante has Pier citing the envy of the other people in the court: 


The whore who never turned her harlot’s eyes away from Caesar's 
dwelling, she who is the death of all and vice of every court, inflamed 
the minds of everyone against me; and those inflamed, then so inflamed 
Augustus that my delighted honors turned to sadness. 

(Zn/erno, XIII: 64-9) 


Pier committed suicide in 1249 rather than suffer disgrace. It is for this sin 
that he is placed in Zz/erzo despite the respect Dante must have had for this 
man who was instrumental in the rise of Italian letters, the intimate associate 
of a great emperor, and even, at one stage, an emissary to the Pope. To argue 
that Dante holds contempt for him because of his association with an Islamicized 
court is facile and would be, if true, difficult to prove. This is not evident; he is 
a character with whom Dante sympathizes. Unlike the other Islamophiles 
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treated, his story is a tragic one and we are made to feel for this character who 
suffers the indignity of anonymity and of being without a body. Having heard 
the story of his downfall we are made to understand his plight and to sympa- 
thize along with Dante, the character. So, if anything, it is the image of 
Frederick's court that suffers and not Pier. Pier himself eulogizes Frederick: in 
his eyes, it was those around him that were to blame. Unlike the other 
Islamophiles, Pier’s punishment is not hideous but pitiful and lamentable. Dante 
could easily have put him elsewhere had he so wished. Were he to abide by 
the original accusations he would have put Pier in Pouch Eight of Circle Eight 
with the Fraudulent Counselors. He does not and spares him the lower depths, 
the areas populated by the real Islamophiles. 

Michele Scotto, court astrologer to Frederick, is punished in Dante’s schema 
for being a magician and soothsayer, “the wondrous Michael Scott; A wizard of 
such dreaded fame...” says Sir Walter Scott (Toynbee and Singleton, 446). He 
was apparently very educated having studied at Paris, Oxford and Bologna, was 
well-versed in several languages, most notably Arabic, and had a passion for 
judicial astrology, alchemy, physiognomy, and chiromancy. He also seems to 
have been well-liked by his contemporaries and chroniclers. Boccaccio calls 
him “un gran maestro in nigromantia” and Villani terms him “il grande filosofo 
maestro Michele Scotto” (Singleton and Toynbee, p. 465). To Pope Honorius M, 
he was material for an archbishopric and Pope Gregory IX called him “carus 
filium nostre” (Singleton and Toynbee, p. 465). Before 1220, he had translated 
several of Aristotle’s works from Arabic into Latin including De Aazima and De 
Coelo; he began translating Averrdes’ commentary on Aristotle at Toledo where 
he also completed his translation of al-Bitruji’s (Alpetragius) A776 a/-Lay@t 
Genuinely interested in philosophy, he not only introduced a lot of Aristotle to 
the Latins through his translations but himself wrote a commentary on him. 

It comes as a surprise to find a belle-lettrist and philosopher of such cali- 
ber in the depths of “7/er7o, especially one whose part in the intellectual his- 
tory of Italy was so great. Condemned to Pouch Four, Circle Eight for being a 
magician, Scot is a mere four pouches from Muhammad and a far cry from 
Averrées and Avicenna. It would seem, as in the case of Muhammad and ‘Ali , 
that Frederick and Michael Scot, two passionately Islamically acculturated in- 
dividuals, are in the bowels of Hell. And just like Muhammad and ‘AI , I 
would venture to argue, punished at the lowest (i.e. worst) possible level. With 
evidence of certain practices—astrology for instance, which involves an element 
of magic, divining and foretelling—Dante is able to punish Scot at that level. 
More serious sins would have been hard to substantiate, less serious ones not 
commensurate to the type of man, an avowed Islamophile, one, perhaps, who 
places Islam above Christianity . 
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Muslims 


The two major Muslim philosophers with whom Michael Scot deals are 
both in the Commedia, Heathens both, they are understandably in Zz/erzo 
but, very surprisingly, neither one in a situation as bad as either the Prophet 
and his kinsman or their Western ‘followers, if you will. Avicenna (Ibn Sind) 
and Averrois (Averrées, Ibn Rushd) are part of the “filosofica famiglia” which 
includes Aristotle, Socrates, Plato, Democritus, and others in Limbo: 


Hippocrates and Galen, Avicenna, Averröes, of the great Commentary. 
(Lafermo, NI: 143-4) 


Dante obviously knows Averrées well. A question immediately poses it- 
self: what are these two men doing in 4/7740, reserved, Virgil tells us, for those 
who 


...did not sin; and yet, though they have merits, that’s not enough, be- 
cause they lacked baptism, the portal of the faith that you embrace. 
(Zaferno, IV: 34-6) 


This group is almost exclusively composed of people who pre-date Christ 
with the exceptions of Ovid, Lucan, Seneca, and three Muslims. The explana- 
tion for the Muslims may lie in their stature. Did Dante have no information 
about them with which to indict them? Clearly, he had every imaginable sin 
available to him. Could he not manufacture some story if he so wished, or 
latch on to some fictitious and negative account of these men? Punishment 
would not necessarily belittle the importance of their contribution to man- 
kind. 

Philosophers aside, there is a third Muslim in this illustrious company: 


and, solitary, set apart, Saladin. 
(Lofermo, W: 1 29) 


That is the extent of the description. Saladin (Salah al-Din), the Sultan of 
Egypt from 1171-1193, an opponent of the Crusaders, the taker of Jerusalem, 
humbler of Christian kings and their armies, Muslim religious and political 
leader that he was, is placed in Limbo. True, he was well respected for his 
chivalry and nobility of character but he was, nonetheless, an enemy of Chris- 
tianity and he goes ‘unpunished’. It is unlikely that Dante was kind to Saladin 
because he was catering to the popular view: he was much too innovative a 
punisher and much too summary in his judgment of people to pay lip-service 
to anyone at the expense of his own views. If Dante did not believe Saladin 
virtuous he would not have put him in Limbo. I contend that Dante means his 
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readers to understand that the virtues exhibited by Saladin are those he wishes 
to see in Christian rulers. If Saladin were Christian, and, therefore, blessed 
with baptism, he would have been saved, Dante seems to be saying. Conflicts 
aside, Saladin was a good man with emulable ruler’s virtues, the likes of 
Solomon: an example for the Christian world’s emperors and popes. 


Conclusion 


Whereas most studies dealing with Islamic culture in Dante's Comumediz 
are concerned with influences on the poet's works, my object has been simply 
to look at the portrayal of Muslims and Islamophiles. The treatment of the 
Prophet and his cousin is negative, but that of Avicenna, Averrées, and Saladin 
is not. Muhammad and ‘Ali are punished for being the instigators of this anti- 
faith, Islam, that wrested the Holy Lands from the Christians, that leads others 
into sin. If Islam is indeed so full of Christianity and yet does not preach salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ, then perhaps it is a defection of sorts from the Church. 
Perhaps the dragon that breaks away the floor of the chariot in the procession 
in Furgetorio is Muhammad himself. Muhammad's followers are not in a 
bad way—they are saved by their virtue. It is those Christians who choose 
to associate themselves with Islam and its culture that suffer the real tor- 
ments of Hell: they should know better, much better. Here perhaps is the 
crux of the argument. Christians are baptized and blessed with the true 
faith but are put to shame by the unbaptized Muslims whose only punish- 
able sin is that they have not been baptized. 

The set-up is unusual but it is all to a pedagogic end. Dante addresses the 
Christians enjoining them to be Good, to shun Evil, and to remain on the true 
path, not that of Muhammad and ‘Ali. Ironically, the other Muslims mentioned 
are given the relative sanctuary of 2750, Dante is holding these Muslims, 
unbaptized and un-Christian, engaged in licit pursuits, as the models for his 
Christian audience, not Scot and Frederick who dabbled in false sciences, and 
forsook Christianity for things Islamic. Their fate can surely only be eternal 
damnation. 

We shall never be certain of Dante’s view of Muslims. Putting 
Frederick II, Michael Scot and Pier della Vigna deep in Hell while putting 
Averrées, Avicenna and Saladin in Limbo is puzzling and fascinating. The 
Muslims are at the highest/mildest level in Zz/erzo, the Islamophiles deep 
within it. If Dante truly means the Muslims to be an example to the inconti- 
nent Christians, then his case is an eloquent one. 


University of Pennsylvania SHawkar M. TOORAWA 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ANDALUSIA’S CROWNING GLORY— 
THE MEZQUITA OF CORDOVA 


My heart tingled with emotion and excitement as I stepped into the fabled 
Great Mosque of Cordova. Three times I had journeyed to what was once the 
capital of western Islam to visit its Mezquita-Cathedral. Yet for me, the magic 
of this former religious structure had not diminished with the passing years. 
Rather, its enchanting aura seemed to increase with every visit. Each time I 
entered this crowning glory of the European medieval world, I felt moved and 
inspired. Its haunting and majestic atmosphere would always enmesh my 
thoughts and elate my very soul. 

This time as I walked through its forest of over 800 columns there 
appeared to be something quite different. Suddenly, it struck me. The dark- 
ness which had on our previous visits hidden from sight the inner beauty of 
the mosque was being penetrated by rays of light. It was as if a concealed 
treasure had been uncovered. 

As I gazed at the enchanting atmosphere around me, my mind raced 
back to the days of the Moors when this renowned religious edifice was the 
pride of Muslim Spain—the most advanced country in the world of that era. 
Its capital Cordova, only rivaled by Baghdad, had a population of one million 
literate inhabitants. Miles of streets were paved and brightly lit. Sewers carried 
away the refuse and well-kept parks dotted the city—this at a time when the 
largest city in Christian Europe had a population of 10,000 with no sewers or 
~ lights and only streets of padded earth. 

One of the most important cities in the Muslim world, Cordova over- 
flowed with grand buildings and houses of learning which defused knowledge 
to mankind. As befitting a queen of cities and a spring of enlightenment, poets 
and men of letters wrote in glowing terms when describing its splendor. An 
Arab poet once rhapsodized: 


Do not talk about the court of Baghdad and its glittering magnificence, 
Do not praise Persia and China with their beauty and greatness, For 
there is no spot on earth like Cordova. 


The heart of this fabulous city was for centuries its great Mosque which 
was the largest and foremost house of worship in the western Islamic world. 
Its construction was begun in 785 A.D. by ‘Abd al-Rahmän I who was the first 
Arab to rule independently over most of the Iberian Peninsula. He built the 
mosque on the site of St. Vincent, a church the Muslims had purchased from 
Cordova’s Christian community. In later centuries, succeeding rulers enlarged 
and beautified the mosque: until it evolved into what became known as the 
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jewel of Islam. By the year 1000 A.D., it was considered to be one of the 
wonders of the medieval world. 

The whole area of the mosque, 189 m (620 ft) by 137 m (450 ft), was 
enclosed with 18 m (59 ft) high buttressed walls. These were pierced by 21 
horseshoe arches having doors encrusted with shining brass. The roof was 
protected by one inch thick plates of lead and its outside was decorated with 
exquisite designs. 

The mosque was divided into two parts: the courtyard and a prayer 
chamber. The courtyard had an arcaded path on three sides, while the prayer 
chamber had 19 arcades from east to west and 31 from north and south. Its 
1,293 columns, made from jasper, marble and porphyry, were topped by capitals 
covered with gold leaf. They supported 360 horseshoe ornate arches and piers 
which carried another row of semi-circular arches. These, added to the rich 
and elaborate decorations throughout the mosque, made this house of worship 
the most attractive structure to be found in the world of the Middle Ages . 

Over 300 attendants worked around the clock to maintain the 
mosque. At night, 10,000 pots of oil were utilized to light 2,400 lamps 
which included 280 huge chandeliers, some carrying 1,000 lights. They 
were made from brass, copper or silver and covered every nook of the 
prayer chamber, The reflection of their light on the breath-taking orna- 
mentations, which were the epitome of Moorish architectural art, gave the 
prayer hall an aura of awe-inspiring splendor . 

The mosque was such a wonder of design that it became a model for 
Andalusian and North African mosques and even influenced the architecture 
of Christian churches. With its tall, richly colored pillars; carved wooden 
ceiling, painted in red, yellow and blue; bewildering arabesque designs; 
luxuriant rugs and its other splendid embellishments, it was a masterpiece 
human construction. Historians have written that its harmony of lines and 
accuracy of detail were unmatched in any other structure of that age. They go 
on to say that when the lamps were lit, especially during Ramadan, the vast 
throng of worshippers, clad in white robes, would marvel at this unparalleled 
creation of man. 

When the Spaniards of the north in the 13th century occupied Cordova, 
they converted the mosque into a Christian house of worship. In the process, 
they cemented most of the doors and archways, and inside its walls built dozens 
of chapels. Later, the center of the mosque, along with over 400 columns, were 
removed and in this space a cathedral was erected. In addition, the minaret 
was partially dismantled and a bell tower was constructed on its base. These 
changes, brought about through the years, have truly turned the building into 
a mosque-cathedral—the name by which it is known today. 
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In the last few decades, due to the lessening of intolerance? and the 
thousands of tourists attracted to this Muslim/Christian edifice, its original 
character has in places been restored. Some of the chapels have been removed, 
sections of the ceiling renewed with hand-carved cedar and the cement from a 
number of the front archways has been replaced by tinted glass. Now when 
one looks through these renovated arches, the striking 72/472 (niche), as it was 
in the Islamic age, can be seen majestically glimmering in the distance. It is as 
- if this ancient structure is awaking after centuries of slumber). 

For 755 years the mosque has been converted into a church, yet the 
aura of its former Muslim magnificence remains. Even though it retains today 
only a pale ghost of its former grandeur, it nevertheless is still breathtaking to 
behold. Gone are its rich rugs and wall hangings, and many of the once open 
archways are now clustered chapels of Christian saints. However, its magnifi- 
cence has not been humbled. The Spaniards are restoring much of what had 
been destroyed in the age of fanaticism. No more are the Moors viewed as 
conquering heathens. Rather, they are now considered one of the ancestors of 
the inhabitants of present-day Spain. 


Lon Mills HABEEB SALLOUM 
Ontario, Canada 


DAMASCUS’ CROWNING GLORY— 
THE UMAYYAD MOSQUE 


From the dawn of Islam, Damascus and its Umayyad Mosque, one of the 
most sacred structures in the Muslim world, have been synonymous. For 
hundreds of years, this great house of worship, the fourth holiest spot in Islam, 
has been the city’s most magnificent historic building ~ its emblem par excel- 
lence. The pride of Arab-Islamic architecture, it was once the finest work of 
art to be found any place on earth. Through the centuries, it was the symbol of 
a glorious period in Muslim history—the time when Damascus was the capi- 
tal of a vast Muslim empire. 

Erected on one of the longest established holy spots in the world, it is truly 
a living history of man. Within its walls are incorporated three faiths, three 
civilizations, and four eras in human history. The mosque replaced the Chris- 
tian basilica of Saint John the Baptist, which itself was erected on the site of 
the Roman Temple of Jupiter. An even earlier temple built about 1,000 B.C. 
and dedicated to Haddad, the Aramean god of thunder, once stood on the 
same location. 

After the Islamic conquest in 635 A.D., Muslims and Christians agreed to 
partition the church between them, and they began to perform their rituals 
side by side. In 705, the Umayyad Caliph al-Walid purchased the whole building 
and commenced to construct the mosque—this first monumental expression 
of Muslim devotion. A huge number of craftsmen, including Greeks, Indians, 
Persians, and Syrian Christians spent years embellishing the first sumptuous 
mosque in Islam. 

It took ten years and eleven million gold dinars to build what was to 
become the token of Muslim political supremacy and moral prestige. The 
artisans who decorated the mosque thought of Damascus as the Garden of 
Eden and, hence, implanted by way of murals, inlaid with gold, precious 
stones and coloured glass, motifs duplicating the best in nature and man- 
made structures. These duplicated real and imaginary rivers, bridges and 
splendid palaces emerging from a forest of green trees against a background 
of gold. Added to the glittering mosaics, the multicolored marble marquetry 
and gold plating combine to give the new mosque a magnificent sense of 
colour design. When it was finished, in beauty and splendour, it surpassed 
the greatest churches in Christendom. G.T. Rivoira in Maslem Architecture 
writes that in its first centuries people called the mosque one of the palaces of 
paradise. He goes on to say that the ‘Abbaside caliphs, al-Mahdi and al-Ma’miin, 
even though their family detested its builders, the Umayyads, were enthralled 
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with this handiwork of their enemies. After seeing the mosque, they declared 
that it was unrivaled and the most wonderful building in the world. 

In the subsequent centuries, the style of al-Walid’s creation was copied by 
architects of mosques throughout the Muslim lands, especially in North Africa 
and Arab Spain. Its square sz/zaret which is believed to have been copied 
from earlier Christian churches, became the trademark of the Muslim houses 
of worship. Even today, this type of zzinarećť is still to be found throughout 
North and West Africa. Some historians believe that al-Walid’s 2zzaret was 
adopted by the European Christian churches and became the square steeples 
one sees in western lands. In the eastern Muslim world, after the demise of the 
Umayyad Dynasty, the structure and style of the mosques changed, especially 
during the Ottoman period. However, Damascus’s Umayyad Mosque contin- 
ued to retain much of its maiden character and original shape. 

Built on an area of 161 m (528 ft) by 97 m(318 ft), this brilliant handiwork 
of the Umayyads is one of the world’s largest Islamic houses of worship. Its 
dome, minarets, columns, and arches are constructed in such a way as to give 
it purity of form. The richness of building materials and exquisite geometrical 
decorations, for centuries, reflected the opulence and charm of Umayyad ar- 
chitecture and drew visitors from the four corners of the world. 

In 1069 A.D., much of the mosque was destroyed by fire, and in 1260 it 
was sacked by the Mongols. Again in the early 15th century, Tamerlane, the 
scourge of Asia, burnt the whole inside, and finely in 1893 it was almost entirely 
consumed by fire. After each destruction, it was rebuilt following the original 
plans as closely as possible. 

The mosque one sees today is the reconstruction by the Ottomans, dating 
from the last fire. A few years ago, from the outside, one could barely make 
out the walls. Almost every inch was covered by homes and shops. However, 
these have been removed and now it appears like a huge fortress in the heart 
of old Damascus. 

The mosque has three minarets: the 4/-4rzis (Bride), dominating the 
courtyard, dates back to the Umayyad period; the 4/zaret of Jesus, the most 
famous because according to Muslim tradition Christ, just before the Last 
Judgment, will return through it to fight the Antichrist; and the slender zzare¢t 
of Sultan Quait Bey, built by an Egyptian Mamluk ruler. Only on feast days 
does the real voice of the s7wezzzn (crier to prayer) float above the city from 
these ancient towers. At other times, recordings played from loudspeakers at- 
tached to the minarets carry the voice of Islam. 

Stepping into the enormous courtyard from the bustle and clamour of the 
surrounding souks is like walking unexpectedly into another world. Inside, it 
is an oasis of coolness, calmness and silence. In its great marble spaces, people 
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feel they have left their worries and stresses at the doorway. The overwhelm- 
ing sense of serenity in its spacious tranquillity is a moving experience, not 
found in many other religious structures. 

At one end, near the main entrance, is the courtyard’s gem, a small-domed 
building supported by tiny slender corinthian columns. Its walls are decorated 
with pictorial mosaics which have somewhat faded with the years. This tiny 
structure, considered as one of the finest examples of Muslim art, was once 
the Umayyad treasury where the nation’s public funds were kept. 

On the opposite side of the courtyard, in a small room, worshippers pay 
homage to a tomb in which it is believed the head of Hussayn, grandson of the 
Prophet Muhammad, is entombed. A never-ending stream of pilgrims, mostly 
Iranians, come to be blessed by this revered member of the Prophet’ s family. 

On three sides of the courtyard, known in Arabic as the ‚s747, are arcades 
which consist of columns and piers topped by horseshoe or Roman arches. 
Parts of these are inlaid with colourful mosaics—the remains from a time 
when all these covered walks were gilded. The fourth side runs along the 
front of the prayer hall, parts of which are inlaid with marble panels topped 
with beautiful murals. 

The prayer hall, which is the throbbing heart of the mosque, has an im- 
pressive dome and towers above the courtyard. It is a pillared chamber consisting 
of three aisles with two-tiered rows of arches resting on corinthian columns, 
standing on pedestals. On one side, there are three exquisitely tiled z2Arzhs 
(niches) and a superb /74zr (pulpit); and near the opposite side, the Mauso- 
leum of John the Baptist - known to the Muslims as the Prophet Yahya. The 
domed shrine contains the head of this Saint and is the focal point of the 
whole mosque. Considered a masterpiece of Islamic art, it is venerated by 
both Christians and Muslims and has been the object of pilgrims since the 
earliest days of Islam. 

The prayer hall, 2747, n2hréhs, arches, columns and the vast carpeted 
floor with the worshippers kneeling in prayer, blend harmoniously together 
and create an ocean of calmness. The emotional impact created by the sooth- 
ing surroundings produces an atmosphere conducive to communicating with 
the spiritual power. 

The mosque, open to everyone in the Muslim community, is utilized for 
worship and as a resting or meeting place. Non-Muslims can visit at any time 
the whole or any part of the mosque, except the prayer hall on Fridays, during 
the hours of devotion. Visitors must walk through an entrance to the left of the 
main doorway. On entering they pay a small admission fee. People should take 
off their shoes and the women are given cloaks, after which they can roam the 
mosque at will. 
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There is no doubt that to Muslims and non-Muslims alike, a visit to this 
first Great Mosque in Islam is a never-to-be-forgotten experience. Incorpo- 
rating within its walls a world of beauty, peace and gentleness, it conveys to 
both worshipper and visitor the true majestic quality of Islam and its message. 


Don Mills HaBEEB SALLOUM 
Ontario Canada 
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Accommodating Protest: Working Women. the New Veiling, and Change in Cairo. By Arlene 
Elowe Macleod. New York: Columbia University Press, 1991. xxi plus 206 pp. $32.00. 


The veil has historically exercised a powerful fascination over Western sensibilities, imagination, 
and discourse regarding the Islamic world in general and Muslim women in particular. Yet as recent 
history has shown, the veil is polyvalent since it is, and traditionally has been, invested with a 
multiplicity of meanings for both wearers and viewers. In its simplest form, the veil can be an 
expression of public intimacy or privateness; but it can also act as a powerful sign for the rejection 
of prevailing socio-political norms. During Algeria’s cruel war for liberation from French rule 
(1954-1962), young, militant Algerian women donned the veil for the first time to engage in urban 
guerrilla warfare directed against the colonizer. That there are “new veils,” as opposed to the older 
modest garb for respectable women in “traditional” Muslim societies, only demonstrates the sym- 
bolically protean nature of the veil. A manifestation of cultural revival (or survival), the new veiling 
is part of a complicated process whereby traditions once believed to have been discarded for “mo- 
dernity” are instead being reinvented and renegotiated. 

Macleod's investigation of the new veiling among lower middle-class women in today’s Cairo, 
one of the globe’s mega cities, begins by posing what indeed is the most troubling question for 
Westerners when confronted with the 4¢#6 (or 4/vé ). Since the veil in occidental eyes is seen 
as a sign of women’s social inferiority and submission to superior, dominant males, why would 
working women, presumed “modern,” willingly wear the 44267And by covering themselves are 
these women—whose families uneasily straddle the fluid social boundaries between the lower 
middle ranks of urban Egyptian society and its least privileged stratum—signalling adherence 
to radical Islamic politics? In other words can clothing be taken as a public signpost of the 
wearer's (or bearer’s) calculated interior political commitment or rather as an index of social 
malaise and of attempts to merely cope? 


The answer to this question is exceedingly complex and one of the many strengths of the 
author's work is that she appreciates fully those complexities. By choosing this social group as 
the object of inquiry, Macleod has made a significant contribution to Middle Eastern gender 
(and class) studies; until recently little scientific inquiry has been directed to women of modest 
means—those from the urban lower-middle classes. And Macleod permits a voice—a whole 
spectrum of voices—to women whose social origins normally deprive them of such. Indeed, the 
author shaped her scveatiic problematique around her subjects’ own socio-cultural universe as 
articulated in countless discussions and interviews conducted with some eight Cairene house- 
holds over a period of years. 


The author has chosen the term “accommodating protest’ to characterize a cultural dialectic 
through which working women express dissent against and acquiescence to forces more powerful 
than themselves. Thrust into the “modern” workplace by the ever present threat of impoverish- 
ment, these women accept low paying and often tedious jobs to fulfill the “traditional” female part 
of family nurturer. Yet, tragically little social esteem is associated with women’s struggles, mainly in 
the public employment sector, to balance work outside the home with the culturally valued roles of 
wife, mother, and homemaker. The new veiling is an individual as well as collective response to this 
dilemma. In some cases, veiling indicates that the wearer is making a public political statement 
about Islamic values and the desired nature of the state. In other cases, Macleod argues, it enables 
women to grapple with conflicting “subcultural ideologies.” In choosing—and Macleod emphasizes 
that individual choice is indeed the operative principle in many instances—to wear the new veil or 
some modified version of it, these women are striving to reassert some modicum of control over 
lives rent by socio-cultural turmoil. Thus, the very act of veiling permits lower middle-class to 
lessen—if not resolve—the incongruities between the values assigned to domesticity and the needs 
of the workplace. The wearer reinserts herself publicly into the private realm and signals to the 
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viewer that she still subscribes to more traditional norms regarding women’s proper status, roles, 
and identity—even as she accepts employment in the modern sector. 


Far from a contradictory or as some would see it— irrational—flight from the modern world, the 
new veiling is a reasoned response to a disquieting modernity as experienced and lived by relatively 
powerless women. If the veil is politically provocative to ostensibly secular regimes such as those 
governing, albeit somewhat precariously, in places such as Tunisia, Algeria, and Egypt, it is also a 
challenge for Western feminists. The new veil like any other gendered cultural artifact needs to be 
read within the historical-cultural matrix from which it arose. Rather than merely lamenting (or 
worse condemning) the fact that increasing numbers of educated Egyptian (or Arab or Muslim) 
women apparently have opted for clothing more consonant with their own cultural traditions as 
they see them, Western feminists should seek a common ground for comprehension. 


The University of Virginia Jura CLancy-Sairn 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


The Patriarchal Paradox. Women Politicians in Turkey. By Yesim Arat. Cranbury, NJ: Associ- 
ated University Presses, 1989. 162 pp. Charts. Index. Select Bibliography. n.p. 


For anyone acquainted with the Middle East the study presented in this volume offers little that is 
surprising. One discovers through the development of the narrative that there are few women in the 
Turkish political system, and that it is not likely that the situation will change much in the near 
future. The author begins with the premise that Turkish society is patriarchal, then goes on to 
support that thesis with the findings of her research on Turkish women in politics. Her stated pur- 
pose is to study the movement of women from the so-called private world to the public realm of 
politics, and to assess the influence of Turkish patriarchy on women’s political involvement. Find- 
ings are presented by means of a helpful blend of quotations from interviews with female and male 
politicians, a number of charts, and her own summary comments. 


The study was originally Arat’s Princeton doctoral dissertation, and her presentation does not 
escape the identifying characteristics of that kind of assignment. Several problems should be noted: 


First, in the opening chapter, Arat apparently tries to summarize what was (or should have been) 
a lengthier introduction. This attempt is less than successful, and the material comes across as too 
abbreviated and with a confusing movement back and forth from the time of Kemal Ataturk to the 
present. Second, while the size of the sample with which the author works (sixteen female and ten 
male members of the Parliament, and twelve female members of municipality councils) allows for 
interesting and personalized biographical sketches, it is sufficiently small to call into question whether 
or not reasonable generalizations can be drawn from the experiences of those interviewed. 

Finally, Arat clearly is trying to work within the framework of Western feminist assumptions and 
categories, and is able to apply these only sporadically and in ways that appear to be somewhat 
forced. Western feminists may appreciate her efforts, but will recognize a certain lack of sophistica- 
tion in the way in which she formulates her initial questions and assumptions. Some Middle Eastern 
‘women who are part of current efforts at articulating a non-Western feminism, on the other hand, 
may be critical of what appears to be a rather wholesale adoption of Western categories. 


Despite these qualifications, there is much that makes this book interesting reading. As a Turkish 
woman the author clearly understands the workings of her society that serve to mitigate the partici- 
pation of women in the political system, and has constructed an engaging set of questions with 
which to discuss the matter with her participants. Her interview style and presentation are effec- 
tive, and as a kind of bonus to the development of the thesis of the book the reader is able to share 
quick autobiographical glimpses of the lives of contemporary Turkish women and men. Particularly 
engaging, for example, is the rather poignant way in which some of her female informants discuss 
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the relationship of their own interest in entering politics to their family experiences and the interac- 
tion of their parents with each other and with them as they were growing up. Arat illustrates with 
well-selected quotations her observation that while most male members of Parliament become 
interested in politics because of the impact of national events, women tend to be involved because 
of the influence of particular men in their lives. 

Arat is skillful in setting the perspectives and opinions of articulate and sometimes ambitious 
women and men in the context of classic themes of patriarchal society, with its concern for modesty 
and the appropriateness of women’s public roles. This work would be a helpful addition to college 
and university libraries, although would have limited usefulness as an assigned classroom text. 
Readers may hope in the future for a more broadly based treatment of the role of women in Turkish 
society from the pen of this young scholar. 


Litt School of Theology Jane I. Surra 
Denver, Colorado 


The Ottoman Empire and the World Economy: The Nineteenth Century. By Reşat Kasaba 
[SUNY Series in Middle Eastern Studies]. Albany: State University of New York Press, 1988 xii 
plus 191 pp. $39.50 hardco ver; $12.95 paper. 


Over the past decade, an increasing number of scholars have turned to Immanuel Wallerstein's 
model of a capitalist world system to explain the causes behind the transformation of Ottoman 
political, economic, and social life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The overall impact of 
their undertaking is yet to be assessed fully, but it has already served to create a common vocabu- 
lary for a generation of scholars working on otherwise diverse topic of late Ottoman history. More 
importantly, their work has created a dialogue with specialists engaged in historical research in 
other areas of the world, helping to integrate regional histories into a broader understanding of 
global history. 

One of those scholars is Regat Kasaba who has undertaken two distinct tasks in this slender 
volume. The first is to study late Ottoman history through an application of Wallerstein’s theory of 
the formation of the capitalist world system. The second is to demonstrate from a particular case 
study, Western Anatolia in the second half of the nineteenth century, how general theory can ex- 
plain specific cases and circumstances, The author succeeds admirably in his first goal. This is 
undoubtedly one of the clearest elaborations of the Wallersteinian model and its relevance to the 
case of the Ottoman Empire that as so far appeared in print. As such, the work will be of considerable 
use to undergraduate students. 


On the other hand, the second half of the work is too sparse, both as to detail and explanation, to 
be convincing. One has the feeling the author's instincts are correct, but the evidence is hardly 
satisfactory. A richer discussion'of the Empire's foreign trade, a major theme of the work, can be 
found in Şevket Pamuk’s 7he Ottoman Empire and Burqpean Capitalism. 1820-1913 (1987), and most 
of the other topics deserve fuller treatment than they receive here. Elsewhere, the author's charac- 
terizations often seem superficial. His emphasis on the consular protection given to non-Muslim 
merchants as the key behind the eclipse of a Muslim commercial class is not totally convincing as it 
explains neither the commercial importance of the Armenians, most of whom were not protected, 
nor the continued strength of Muslim merchants elsewhere in the Empire. 


This oversight points to the book’s major defect. There has simply not been enough research 
conducted and published on the Empire as a whole to support the kind of broad generalization 
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Kasaba offers. When the results are in, the outlines may remain much the same, but a truly success- 
ful synthetic work such as the author attempts here will have to wait until then. 


Wesleyan University Bruce MASTERS 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Culture and Counterculture in Moroccan Politics. By John P, Entelis . Boulder: Westview Press, 
1989. vill plus 152 pp. References and Bibliography. Index. $29.50. 


This book wastes no time grabbing the reader's attention. It opens with a glowing descrip- 
tion, seemingly, of contemporary Morocco; the description, it turns out, is a Western social 
scientist's optimistic outlook on Lebanon just prior to the 1975 civil war. The point being made 
is not that Morocco is destined for a fate similar to Lebanon’s, but rather that well-informed 
analysts of Middle Eastern and North African affairs differ sharply in assessing the success and 
durability of state attempts to blend political pluralism, economic development, and cultural 
authenticity. Important questions arise in the reader’s mind: what are the alternative scenarios 
facing Morocco and similar nations in the 1990's? How can one weigh the impact of external 
and internal forces in shaping that future? 


Culture and Couatercutture in Moroccan Politics confronts the formidable challenge of describ- 
ing the basic structures of Moroccan national life as they exist in the present while, at the same 
time, viewing those structures as part of an evolutionary, or potentially revolutionary, process. 


The author rejects as oversimplistic “underdevelopment” interpretations that perceive Mo- 
roccan events as little more than manifestations of an exploitative capitalist world system. His 
approach hinges on the centrality of culture and politics, and the complex interaction between 
the two, in explaining the course of public affairs. Four cultural patterns compete with each 
other for dgminance in Moroccan society; they can be described as monarchical, modernist, 
militarist, and messianic. Their potential for producing conflict is neutralized by their common 
affinity to Islam, Arabism, and Moroccanism. This threefold core consensus, according to the 
author, accounts for Morocco's relative success in maintaining stability within a relatively open, 
pluralistic, and equitable system. 


The rest of the book explores and elaborates this thesis, describing 1) the general cultural patterns 
that characterize Moroccan society, 2) the relationship between Moroccan culture and politics, 3) 
the nature of Moroccan subcultures and their impact on foreign policy, and 4) the historical dimen- 
sion of Moroccan culture and its relationship to trans-national forces. 


While not denying the disruptive power of internal and external forces, the author concludes 
that the particular constellation of Moroccan cultural and political institutions in which the 
monarchy is deeply imbedded is strong enough to withstand stresses and strains typical of 
Third World nation-states. Thus political and cultural continuity is the most likely forecast for 
Morocco in the 1990's. 


George Mason University Donar C. Ho sincer 
Fairfax, Virginis 
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Pakistan: Transition from Military to Civilian Rule. By Golam W. Choudhury. Buckhurst Hill, 
Essex, England: Scorpion’ Publishing Ltd., 1988. 


In 1977 General Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq, in a coup d état, deposed the Prime Minister of Paki- 
stan, Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, and assumed the reigns of government for a period that was supposed to 
last for three months but which lasted for about eleven years, ending with his death in a plane crash 
in 1988. The distinctive catchword of the Zia-ul-Haq era was “Islamization,” and this book deals 
with what the author in the Preface calls “the great experiment of the synthesis of the Islamic and 
democratic values and traditions that is going on in Pakistan under President Zia.” 


In the Introduction Choudhury provides a useful review of the fateful events that finally led to 
the breakup of Pakistan in 1971. Chapter One ("Military Intervention in Pakistan”) gives the back- 
ground to the intervention, on three separate occasions (1958, 1969, and 1977), of the military in 
politics, though most of the space is devoted to the legal, social, and economic reforms initiated 
under Zia. In Chapter Two, the author contends that Zia’s “greatest achievement... is the transition 
from the military rule to a civilian one in Pakistan” (p. 50). The basic argument made is that Zia 
delegated political power to the people through changes in local government laws. This, however, 
does not mean that the army gave up its efective control of civilian bodies at any level. After citing 
the criticism made by Zia’s opponents of the authority retained by the army, Choudhury can do no 
better than offer the following response: “Military sources insist, however, that the armed forces are 
serious about returning to their barracks and concentrating on defense functions” (p. 75). Chapter 
Three (“The State and Religion in Islam: The Islamic State in Pakistan”), which contains an ex- 
tended homiletic statement of Islamic religious foundations of the state, does not seem to be very 
relevant to the argument of the book. Chapter Four ( Wifes--/Vizam-s-Mustafa: The Process of Is- 
lamization”) seeks to prove that, in all of Pakistan's history, “It was only after President Zia came to 
power on 5 July 1977 that significant steps were taken towards Islamization in Pakistan...” (p. 129). 
Choudhury then enumerates these steps: enforcement of the Islamic penal code, establishment of 
the Federal Shari‘a Court and Qazi courts, establishment of the Islamic University in Islamabad, and 
setting up of various commissions on the Islamic system. In this chapter, as in others, Choudhury 
does not come to grips with the criticisms made of Zia’s measures. Chapter Five ("Parliamentary vs. 
Presidential System”) is mildly critical of Zia’s attempt to assume special powers as president, though 
it offers no analysis of the momentous event of the dissolution of the National Assembly by Zia in 
May 1988 when he made use of those special powers. Choudhury contents himself with listing Zia’s 
“reasons” for dissolving the assembly! In Chapter Six, (“Federalism in Pakistan”), the author argues 
that Zia “did not disturb the delicate balance between the federal and provincial governments’ 
(p. 185), and maintains that his regime w as democratically based. It is odd that the author does not 
say whether Zia’s dissolution of the National Assembly was meant to be a “continuation” of his 
democratic experiment! 

Pakistan: Transition from Military to Civilian Aule discusses a long and important period in 
Pakistan’s history. And one would have expected its author to offer a searching analysis of the 
events that repeatedly led to military rule and of the conduct of the military regimes, especially the 
Zia regime. The book, unfortunately, does not fulfill these expectations. Rather it reads like an 
apology for Zia-ul-Haq and his policies. The author admits that he “was greatly impressed and 
fascinated to see the process of Islamization of Pakistani society and government as well as the 
peaceful transition from military to civilian rule” (Preface). But his case in support of Zia-ul-Haq is 
built almost entirely on an uncritical acceptance of the statements and proclamations issued by 
Zia-ul-Hag and his government. Choudhury cites Zia-ul-Haq to “prove” everything: to establish the 
authenticity of the Islamization program, to claim that great progress has been made in the imple- 
mentation of the program, and to silence the critics of the program. The author's inability, or 
unwillingness, to analyze objectively and independently, first, the political realities and social dy- 
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namics, and, second, the motives, policies, and programs of Zia’s military regime is surprising and 
constitutes the major weakness of the book. 


University of Michigan Mustansr Mir 


Religion and Property in Northern Nigeria. By Lissi Rasmussen. (Studia Missionalia Upsaliensia, 
Vol. LII.) Copenhagen: Academic Press, 1990. 274 pp. Maps. n.p. 


In this resourceful book, Rasmussen attempts to analyze “the historical and sociological con- 
ditions of the process of individualization of attitudes to property in Northern Nigeria.” She 
defines property as “the ownership of the means of production” (p. 17). More specifically, she 
divides tribes into producers and non-producers, a dichotomy of owners (of the means of pro- 
duction) and laborers (the exploited who are ruled by others). She traces the origin of the 
African religions, especially that of the Kilba and Birom tribes, and demonstrates carefully how 
all aspects of life in traditional religions are perceived as religious. In this society, property 
belongs to the community and all members are merely beneficiaries; property is distributed 
and administered at the discretion of the ancestors. 


Rasmussen further analyzes the concept of property in the Quran and asserts that property 
belongs to God and the Muslims are accountable for whatever they possess. The author shows that 
Islam does not go against accumulation of wealth as long as one gives ze42/ and cares for the poor. 
Muslims have no choice but to pay #24#/ if they have the means. In a sense, ze4e/ is not only a 
religious duty but also a social responsibility. 


Further, in pre-colonial Nigeria, farm land and cattle were the major means of production. The 
rights to possess or use them were vested in the community represented by the king or chief. These 
properties could not be sold out. Nevertheless, production at that stage was not for profit. This 
period was followed by the advent of Islam in the North. As the author stresses, “Islam did not 
develop along capitalist lines or inspire economic individualism;” rather, it played a balancing role 
between collectivism and individualism which had been reinforced by the 7z7ga order—a sufi group 
which provided a means of struggle for socioeconomic justice and solidarity among its members. 


British colonialism reinforced individual ownership and weakened the communal attitudes to the 
means of production. Land became “cash value, a commodity alienable by sale and by the decision 
of the individuals’ (p. 145). Consequently, cash crop production for export was introduced and 
encouraged. Land became so scarce, and “accumulation and unequal distribution of land emerged.” 
In short, communal ownership began to vanish. 


After Nigerian independence, pressure for individual control of land and development of cash 
crop production increased. The government introduced land tenure laws which greatly affected the 
modes of ownership of land. In addition, many religious organizations emerged. Rasmussen sees 
Islamic organizations after the independence moving towards Arabization. What she means by that 
is unclear. However, it is ironic to claim, as the author does, that new Christian organizations in 
Northern Nigeria exhibit more anti-Western attitude 


The author makes some sweeping statements that should be noticed. She claims, for instance, 
that the members of 77n’ Turiga “use drugs to bring on visions, and this usage was responsible for 
much of the corrupt state df the morals in the town.” No proof is given. She also claims that “Islam 
supported and helped to legalize the forms of exploitation. . Islam supported the institution of sla- 
very—the main source of wealth for the Fulani in Adamawa....” In contrast to these statements, 
Christianity is portrayed as a religion which brought 
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“a new frame of understanding and a new basis of values Individual conversion, individual consclence, 
individual rights and interests are some of the values . Christian mission became an ideological power that 
influenced economic motivation and activity” (p. 251). 


On the whole, Rasmussen has written a serious and highly readable book which provides impor- 
tant insights into the nature of property as it has developed in Northern Nigeria. Readers must be 
aware, however, of the book’s shortcomings. Finally, more studies on religion and property in Nige- 
ria are still badly needed. 


Virgina Commonwealth University Yustau Sopig 
Richmond, Virginia 


Domestic Life in Palestine. By Mary Eliza Rogers. London and New York: Kegan Paul Interna- 
tional, 1989, Orig. pub. 1862. Distrib, Routledge, Chapman and Hall New York. xii plus 410 pp. 
Index. $19.95 paper. 


A reprint of Mary Eliza Rogers’ memoirs of her sojourn in Palestine in the 1850's. The book is 
vintage nineteenth century orientalist voyeurism giving a female perspective of Palestinian society 
(with brief descriptions of women in Lebanon and Syria). The author's acquaintance with and 
access to Palestinian families from all walks of life was facilitated by her brother’s assignment of 
gathering intelligence for the British government. 

Providing a description of women’s roles and family life from an outsider’s viewpoint, the book 
reveals prejudices of the author that were characteristic of British attitudes in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Palestine is viewed from a perspective of the Bible, with its people cast as characters in a 
familiar drama. It is clear that while the author enjoyed her encounters with the Palestinian people, 
she envisions them as occupying a somewhat lesser status than the Europeans. Thus while she 
admits that it is possible to think of human beings from various religious and ethnic backgrounds as 
“kin”, she reveals her belief in a continuum of progressive stages of life, with the Europeans providing 
“the most highly cultivated and noble representatives of the civilized nations,” (p. 325). She also 
makes some sweeping comments about the superiority of Christian Palestinian female aristocracy 
over thelr Muslim counterparts (p. 380). 


The book gives interesting background information on various activities of European envoys and 
their scheming and information gathering activities during this period as they sought to interfere in 
and influence the affairs of the area. It also provides an eye witness report that runs counter to 
what current Zionist propaganda would have us believe. Palestinian people were not only living in 
Palestine in the 19th century, but were active in transforming its desert lands into areas of cultiva- 
tion and productivity. 


University of Massachusetts l Yvonne Yazsecr HADDAD 
Amherst Massachusetts 


Speak, Bird, Speak Again: Palestinian Arab Folktales. By Ibrahim Muhawi and Sharif Kanaana. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1989. xix plus 420 pp. Bibliography. Indexes. $14.95 
paper. 


- Ibrahim Muhawi, a professor of English, has cooperated with Sharif Kanaana, a professor of 

anthropology, to produce this delightful volume of Palestinian Arab folktales which will, for many 
years to come, remain a model for other studies in this field. Out of the many tales that they have 
collected in Palestine between 1978 and 1980, they have selected forty-five that are the most widely 
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known and can best represent the Palestinian Arab folk narrative, and they offered them in this 
book in a superb English translation. Their forty-eight page introduction situates these folktales 
in Palestinian culture and the oral narrative tradition of the Arab world, and explains the vari- 
ous aspects of the style and manner of oral rendition of this folk art. Of the seventeen tellers of 
the folktale, only three are men; and of the forty-five tales presented only nine are narrated by 
men. The predominance of women leads to the conclusion that the telling of folktales is indeed 
a woman’s art form. But it is an art enjoyed by all members of Palestinian society, not least by 
the children, and it is preserved more in villages than in cities. Twenty of the folktales have 
been collected from villages in Galilee, twelve from the district of Ramallah, five from the 
district of Hebron, three from the district of Nablus, four from Gaza, and one from Jerusalem. 
While only one of the tellers is a twenty-two year old woman, the other tellers are over fifty: 
their ages ranging from the fifties to the nineties. 


The forty-five tales are arranged in five groups on the basis of their subject. The first group, 
dealing with individuals, has tales of children and parents, siblings, sexual awakening and court- 
ship, and the quest for a spouse. The second group, dealing with the family, has tales of brides and 
bridegrooms, husbands and wives, and family life in general. The third group deals with society at 
large, the fourth with the environment, and the fifth with the universe. After each group, the au- 
thors have an afterword delineating the common features of the tales in the group and commenting 
on Palestinian culture. The more technical aspects of the tales are then discussed in a fifty-two page 
study entitled “Folkloristic Analysis,” in which each tale is identified as to type and salient motifs 
and whether it has parallels in Palestine or other Middle East countries. Folk motifs are tabulated 
neatly in an index, using Thompson's Motif-Index of Folk-Literature and making reference an 
easier task. Another index lists the tales by type, using Aarne and Thompson's 7)}pes af the Folktale, 
The Footnote Index at the end of the book, facilitates reference to the extraordinarily rich footnotes 
to the tales, clarifying and expanding on many facets of Palestinian culture. 


This book is an absolutely necessary guide for everyone interested in Palestinian culture and 
folklore, and an excellent model for studies on folktales in the oral tradition of mankind. 


Lastitute of Islamic Studies Issa J. BOULLATA 
McGill University 
Montreal, Canada 


Islam: The Way of Submission. By Solomon Nigosian. Thorson’s Publishers, Inc., Rochester, VT, 
1987. 216 pp. $9.95. 


If one is looking for a very general introduction to Islam as a religion and civilization, this book 
may well serve the purpose. Nigosian gives his readers an overview of the rise and spread of the 
faith, the growth of sectarian divisions, the nature of scripture and tradition, the development of 
movements in law, theology, and ethics, and some of the practices of the faithful. He concludes with 
a brief suggestion of ways in which Muslims have understood—have had difficulty in understand- 
ing—the doctrines of Christianity. 


Generality is often the cousin of superficiality, however, with the result in this case that certain 
complex matters are too quickly glossed over. For example, the treatment of pre-Islamic Arabian 
religions is quite inadequate, the division of Muslims into three groupings—Sunnis, Shi‘ites and 
Sufis—ignores the obvious overlap, and the notation that Sufi orders are on the decline today is as 
misleading as is his suggestion that contemporary movements in Islam can be divided simply into 
the modernists and the traditionalists, On the whole, however, the book does cover quite a bit of . 
material, especially in the historical section, in a reasonably accurate and readable way. 
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The author clearly tries to frame his narrative in a manner that is appreciative of the faith of 
Islam. Unfortunately, he seems at times to be a bit condescending. Some of his phrases are less than 
felicitous, such as his reference to early Muslims as “conquering overlords” and to Islam as a reli- 
gion that has “always advocated aggression,” or his description of modern Muslims as “shackled to 
feudal precedents.” His treatment of Muhammad is careful and seemingly appreciative, although 
the acknowledgment of Muhammad as a Prophet of God is tempered by reference to the message of 
the Quran as Muhammad's rather than God's, and the suggestion that Muhammad incorporated 
eschatological material from outside sources into the material of the Qur'an, 


I do not find this book appropriate for use at the college or graduate level. It is certainly an 
adequate introduction for the layperson who wants an overview of Islam, however, and with some 
interpretation could be useful for secondary school students or as a guide for adult study groups. 


Litt School al Theology Jane I. SrH 
Denver, Colorado 


The Essential Teachings of Islam: Daily Readings from the Sacred Texts. Edited by Kerry Brown 
and Martin Palmer. London: A Rider Book by Century Hutchinson, 1987. [Distributed by David 
and Charles, Inc., North Pomfret, Vermont, 1989}. xli plus 235 pp. $22.95. 


The 355 readings—one for each day in the Muslim year—making up this book are drawn 
mainly from the Qur'an, secondarily from Hadith. Bach reading is followed by a short com- 
mentary that may explain an obscure reference or, more often, draw from the passage further 
implications for Muslim belief and practice. The book is a primer. The editors indicate their 
intention of providing for Muslims a “source for personal reflection and...for teaching or study.” 
The work is also directed toward non-Muslims “who wish to open themselves to the truths and 
insights” of Islam. Given both these readership audiences, the occasional polemical, 
non-conciliatory tone found in the commentaries, and, in at least one passage, the sense of 
moral superiority, are particularly disappointing. One finds more denigration of the People of 
the Book than valued acknowledgment of continuity with them. 


The editors refer to the help received from several named Muslim leaders in England, as well as 
others unnamed. It is left unclear, however, whether the personal pronouns ("for us,” “we believe,” 
“we do not”) in commentarial passages refer to the editors or to their Muslim informants. If the 
editors are not themselves Muslim, a ready—but not justifiable—explanation is available to account 
for at least some of the misleading and erroneous material in the book. 


The fundamentals of Islam are, with a few exceptions, presented in a straightforward and clear 
fashion. Chapters treat such topics as faith, apostles, scripture, angels, the hereafter, the five pillars, 
creation and destiny, 440! marriage and family, food and drink, business, crime and punishment, 
among others. A bibliography is included but, unfortunately, neither a subject index or one for 
Quran or Aaa/té passages, thus limiting the usefulness of the book for reference purposes. 


In acommentarial paragraph explaining the change of the g/4% from Jerusalem to Mecca, refer- 
ence is made to Jews, Christians, and People of the Book. The very next sentence asserts that “those 
who feigned allegiance” forced the young Muslim community to emigrate to Medina. One not famil- 
iar with the early history of Islam might mistakenly understand these “feigners” to be Jews and 
Christians rather than, rightly, certain members of the Quraysh tribe. 

While it may well be a widely held confessional belief, the statement that, “the Arabic Quran, as 
dictated to Muhammad..., remains intact and unaltered to this day” reveals little knowledge of the 
actual history of the text of the Quran. In a comment on Muhammad's relationship to his wives an 
even more blatant error is committed when the claim is made that “he read them the Quran.” He 
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may indeed have recited portions of the Quran to them, even all of it, but Muhammad's illiteracy, 
a strong belief among Muslims, obviously denied him the ability to read. 


The last chapter, “Crime and Punishment,” introduces a 42/2 that provides a legal exception to 
cutting off a thief's hand, providing he is genuinely needy and forgiven by his accuser. This impor- 
tant and highly instructive tradition, however, is not found in al-Nawaw!'s “Forty Traditions,” as is 
erroneously indicated. It is perhaps most readily available in James Robson's edition of A@sAAw?t &/- 
Masaétdé, Vol. Il, p. 767. 


Apart from the shortcomings indicated above, 7%e Assentiz/ Teachings of Islam provides con- 
siderable information about Islam and insight into Islamic thought. The average Muslim and, even 
more so, the typical non-Muslim may gain much from a careful reading. 


Cheveland State University James E. ROYSTER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Islam: State and Society. Edited by Klaus Ferdinand and Mehdi Mozaffari. United Kingdom: Curzon 
Press, 1988. 219 pp. n.p. 


The product of a symposium, this book is uneven in quality. Addressing issues of contempo- 
rary Islam, authority and the state, the lack of an overarching framework or workable paradigm 
is apparent. The lack of flow throughout the book is thus explained, but many individual ar- 
ticles end abruptly or do not set out their argument clearly. Exceptions are the articles of C. 
Toll, M. Arkoun, and M. Mozaffari which are well reasoned and written. The contribution of 
Mahmood A. Ghazi on Shah Wali-Ullah is especially informative and well researched. The 
articles dealing with particular countries (Afghanistan, Libya, and Algeria) are informative and 
succeed perhaps because they are not theoretical. 


C. Toll sets out to refute E. Said and claims that Orientalists are really not “biased Westerners and 
bigoted Christians hostile to Islam.” He makes the point that not all Orientalists even belonged to 
imperial powers. But Said is an especially able scholar sensitive to epistemologies and the power- 
knowledge equation described by thinkers like M. Foucault. The fact that Sweden and Denmark 
were not imperialist powers like France or Germany or the U.S. is immaterial. Their thinkers will 
almost always be in conformity with a Western episteme hostile to Islamic epistemologies. The 
underlying problem with the Orientalists, and consequently with Toll’s efforts to justify them, is 
that the very premise that a Westerner can enter the realm of Arab or Muslim society, while not 
accepting any of the beliefs or assumptions of the people involved and walk away with some contri- 
bution to the East, is absurd—and arrogant. 


M. Arkoun’s article is a powerful construction of a philosophical approach to contemporary Islam 
deserving further exploration and critique. Of special interest is one line of the deconstruction of 
Islamic history which Arkoun mentions he would like to pursue in the future. He writes that “all 
political regimes which have emerged in Islamic societies after their liberation from colonialism are 
de facto secular, dominated by Western models, based on the classical theory of authority and on 
intellectual modernity.” After reading Arkoun’s article, the reader is eager to approach his other 
works, As an example of the theoretical disparity of this collection, Arkoun’s remark above destroys 
the conclusion of another article: “In conclusion, I have shown that Islam has had no significance in 
relation to what I define as the ‘fundamental changes’ of Egypt and Saudi Arabia.” 
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The book would clearly have benefited from more selective editorial standards and a pre-sympo- 
` gium discussion of issues. 


Loternational Islamic Universtiy Eric A. Winks. 
Selangor, Malaysia 


Islam and World Peace: explanations of a Sufi. By M. R . Bawa Muhalyaddeen. Philadelphia, 
PA: The Fellowship Press, 1987. iv plus 163 pp Calligraphic “illustrations .” Glossary of Arabic 
Terms. 


Mention a work on Islam and peace, and be not surprised to hear some cynic relegate it sum- 
marily to the ranks of the “world’s shortest books.” Given situations in Northern Ireland and 
elsewhere, one wonders why Islam should win the prize for the religious tradition most associated 
with violence. Bawa Muhalyaddeen can hardly turn back single-handedly the prevailing stereotype 
of Islam as a bellicose force, but his book is a most welcome move in that direction. 


In three main segments the author treats various facets of Peace, Holy War, and Unity. Part One 
establishes a thoroughly positive tone, facing head on the most intractable of problems, the fate of 
Jerusalem. After a lengthy and eye-opening chronology of the city’s changing fortunes over the 
centuries, the author appeals to world leaders to struggle against factionalism and enmity. Bawa 
Muhaiyaddeen bases his pacifist spirituality on the grounds of the rights of all to Justice, on faith 
and the virtues of patience and trust in God, and on God as source of all peace. 


Longest of the three sections, the one on_//Aé/ likewise focuses entirely on the inward dimen- 
sion, the “Greater struggle” of self-conquest fought with the weapons of patience, gratitude, trust 
and praise, The author makes an idealistic distinction between the wars Muhammad fought and 
those modern states wage against one another: the former served the spread of truth, the latter only 
promote mindless bloodshed. He treats the nasty business of outward warfare by referring to the 
structures with which Islamic tradition has sought to limit the practice of justifiable conflict. He 
emphasizes how the Prophet prayed while others did battle, how he counseled lenience toward 
captives, and restraint. 


In Bawa Muhaiyaddeen’s extraordinarily non-triumphalistic view, Islam's task is to unify 
humanity in an inclusivist fashion. He thus considers virtually all scriptures as Divine Word 
(including the Hindu Puranas and Zoroastrian Avesta). People must seek to view the world as 
God sees it rather than from partisan perspectives. At the opposite end of the spectrum from, 
say, Sayyid Qutb, who has had enough of patience and long- suffering, Bawa Muhaiyaddeen 
will unfortunately find few avid readers among Middle Eastern Muslims. His first posthumous 
publication nevertheless provides a wonderful example of contemporary Muslim spirituality 
and will offer every reader much to ponder. 


St. Lours University Jonn Renard 
S. Louis, Missouri 


Our Philosophy. By Allama Muhammed Baqir As-Sadr. Trans. by Shams C. Inati. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1987. 295 pp. $45. 


This is a welcome translation of Zæ/sa/atunk, which with the author's /yisédung, have had wide 
circulation among Arab youths interested in Islamic revivalist and revolutionary thought. Since his 
execution in 1980, As-Sadr’s writings have acquired a special mystique as he increasingly is being 
cast by his followers as a twentieth-century martyr who dared to struggle against westernization. 
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In this book, As-Sadr describes the shortcomings of capitalism, socialism, and Marxism and high- 
lights the efficacy and veracity of Islam. He presents his arguments in the context of the philosophical 
and theological heritage of Islamic intellectual achievements, and sharply criticizes the current ide- 
ologies that have influenced modern Arab thought such as empiricism and dialectical materialism. 


Like Abu al-A‘la al-Mawdudi of Pakistan and Sayyid Qutb of Egypt, he insisted that the Islamic 
view must be grounded in the supremacy of God. Like them, his treatment of western thought is 
based on translated material and is consequently somewhat unsophisticated and limited to what 
has been rendered into Arabic and Persian. Unlike them, however, his treatment provides a more 
theological and philosophical context of the subject, evidence of his “clerical” Shid background and 
traditional training. 

The attempt of the translator to remain faithful to the Arabic text has provided some convoluted 
sentences which have resulted in some loss of clarity. However, she must be congratulated not only 
for the effort to make this important work available to the English reader, but also for providing us 
with a functional translation of the work. 


University of Massachusetts Yvonne Yazsecx HADDAD 
Amherst, MA 


A Muslim Philosopher on the Soul and Its Fate: Al-Amirf’s Kitab al-Amad ‘ala l-abad. 
Introduction, translation, and notes by Everett K. Rowson. [American Oriental Series, Vol. 70]. 
New Haven: American Oriental Society, 1988. vi plus 375 pp. $42.50, hb . 


One of the great desiderata in Islamic intellectual history is the preparation of reliable transla- 
tions of significant texts, preferably on the basis of sound critical editions. The present work (the 
revision of a 1982 Yale dissertation) makes available an important Arabic philosophical text on the 
afterlife by Abū al-Hasan al“Amirl (d. 992). Everett Rowson has edited the text from the unique 
manuscript, with a facing translation that is idiomatic and faithful. The lengthy introduction provides 
a useful overview of al‘Amirt's life and numerous writings, set against the background of tenth-century 
Islamic Iran. The commentary, which emulates the approach of classical scholarship, elucidates the 
arguments used by al-Amirt, their sources, and their probable impact on Islamic scholars. 

With extensive reliance on Plato's “421%, a Christian Neoplatonist doxography, and philosophi- 
cal texts from Alexandria, al-Amir!'s treatise argues that philosophic and Islamic views on the afterlife 
were basically in harmony. Al-Amiri’s summaries of previous philosophers’ views and his own 
analyses of psychology, ethics, religion, and eschatology will be of considerable interest to students 
of Islam, medieval philosophy, and comparative religion. 

Rowson’s tracking of philosophical sources reveals an impressive command of Greek and Arabic 
materials. The analytical approach is, however, so concerned with isolating sources for every point 
that one tends to lose the overall sense of the argument in atomistic detail (it would have been 
useful to add chapter titles and a detailed table of contents for the text). The quest for sources seems 
to take priority over assessing the meaning of the arguments for alAmiri (cf. p. 224), and one gets 
the impression that any divergence from Plato's text (as understood by modern scholarship) is 
necessarily a distortion made by perverse commentators; one would like to see less classicism and 
more of an attempt to rethink the function of “scriptural” texts (both Greek and Quranic) in the 
Islamic context. Nevertheless, this is a valuable work based on careful and serious scholarship, and 
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it is hoped that other scholars will turn their attention to al Amir s work as a fascinating example 
of the interaction between Greek philosophy and Islam, 


Pomona College Cart W. Ernst 
Cleremant, California 


Islam, Guerilla War, And Revolution-A Study in Comparative Social History. By Haim Gerber. 
Boulder: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1988. 209 pp. $28. 


Gerber finds that the way to integrate social history and theories of revolution together is to term 
as revolutionary the working out of unusual and unexpected events in a short interval such as 
between February and November 1917 in Russia. This approach permits the researcher to study 
both the dreams of the revolutionary but also the surprise for the revolutionary that popular move- 
ments from below actually push events in a direction toward revolution. In the cases of Albania and 
South Yemen, the main cases studied here, Gerber finds that the vicissitudes of guerilla warfare 
determined a series of events leading to the victory of a communist revolution. 


These conclusions are important on a number of levels, First, this is one of the few studies to 
dissociate important movements in Islamic countries from the all-purpose umbrella of Islam. Vigor- 
ous secular culture exists in countries with little higher education or even formal education at all 
and among people who were generally thought to be Sufis. This does not jibe with common as- 
sumptions about the location of secular culture in the world. Further, Gerber finds parallels for 
Albania and Yemen in the Vietnamese Revolution and in other revolutions of tribal ethnic states 
including Algeria. This range of examples serves to undermine a culture-centered explanation #4 
orientalism in favor of a structural one 2 Æ the historical sociology of a writer such as Barrington 
Moore. Gerber does not hesitate to address the present-day example of Afghanistan and take issue 
with the interpretation that the guerilla movement is a “Muslim” movement. 


The strong points of the book speak for themselves. Middle East history is a subject that favors 
the study of a few of the major countries and it marginalizes or ignores the rest. Comparative 
politics somewhat more advanced theoretically has not challenged historians in this area although it 
has pioneered a comparative approach. A number of political scientists following Dankwart Rustow 
have written comparisons of Turkey, Japan, and Russia. Here comparative history picks up less- 
known countries and by looking further afield finds comparable examples that serve to raise their 
status as research subjects. 


Two implications of the approach are troublesome. It is not correct to argue that Islam would 
play no role in left-wing revolutions because it has in the past, e.g., the Qaramita Movement. 
In the Albanian case, the heterodox Bektashis were important allies of the Communists during 
the period of the resistance and although the Communists assassinated the Bektashi leadership 
after they came to power, fearing them as rival, their influence lingers on. 


Gerber’s claim is that communism grows up within or along side of an Islamic community as 
something new and secular gradually replacing what was there before. In the West, a populist 
view of Marxism would insist that it has Christian or Jewish roots, why not then explore this 
possibility for Albania, even if it was a minority movement relying on guerilla warfare? Why 
not play down the dichotomous aspect of secular versus religious common to traditional 
Weberians and assume on some level an overlap? Mehmed Shehu, a military hero and second 
in power behind Hoxha for many years was the son a Khalwati sufi shaykh. Is it not worth 
looking at the participation of the Khalwatis in nationalism and secular culture prior to the 
communist period or even at their mode of organization? 


A second concern has to do more broadly with the adequacy of a theory of revolution that plays 
off structure against culture, and by culture I mean here ethnography and not simply cultural influ- 
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ences on key figures. The Russians themselves introduce Albanian cultural issues as their justifica- 
tion for dismissing Albanian communism. Initially they regarded the Albanian Party of Labor as 
not communist because the society had no real proletariat and they did not accept the Party into the 
Comintern. The East Bloc view of Hoxha was that he was a Balkan nationalist, albeit brilliant and 
cosmopolitan. Accepting provisionally this East Bloc view, one might want to explain the Albanian 
communist tradition, which I believe is Gerber's larger aim, not only as the outcome of guerilla 
warfare, a point that could be overstated here, and of the playing out of events, the points noted by 
Gerber, but also of longer term structural features of a clan-based society, features that permit 
power groups to form fictive kinship bonds and solidarities and actually seize power as King Zog 
did. This form of praxis in a moment of power vacuum had revolutionary as opposed to merely 
reformist consequences after World War Two. These speculations aside, Professor Gerber has writ- 
ten a book that should draw the attention of readers looking for new approaches to Middle East 
Studies, religion, and politics. 


Temple University PETER GRAN 
Philedeiphis, Pennsylvania 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


The Macdonald Center’s commitment to study and advocacy of Christian- 
Muslim dialogue has a specific regional focus upon the Palestinians. Hartford 
Seminary was therefore pleased to host a leading Palestinian peace activist, Ms. 
Jean Zaru, for a two month visit to Connecticut in early 1992. Ms. Zaru lives in 
Ramallah where her family has long been involved in the life of the Friends’ high 
schools for girls and boys. In addition to her career as a teacher and social worker 
in the West Bank, Ms. Zaru has served as international Vice President of the YWCA, 
also as a member of the central committee of the World Council of Churches, and 
is actively involved in the work of the World Conference for Religion and Peace. 

We are pleased to include in this issue a summary of the content of some 
of the public addresses which Ms. Zaru gave while in Connecticut. (Editors) 


khkk ESE 


As an Arab Christian I often read the basic prayers repeated daily by Mus- 
lims. I find that the Gospel and the Qur'an are concerned with many similar 
issues - with the reality, the oneness and the sovereignty of God; with divine 
revelation and mercy, with human responsibility, with God’s call for human 
submission and obedience, and with the need of every human person to come to 
a decision of response. 

Through dialogue I have learned from Judaism, Christianity and Islam 
something of the mystery of the divine nature existing in harmonious relationship 
with human nature and the natural order. The teaching of these religions in my 
part of the world have helped undergird the truth that all human beings have 
rights. I believe that all human beings are created in the image of God, and from 
this likeness flow our human values. 

God’s nature is loving, free and just. God’s purpose is to liberate human 
life from inhuman conditions. These result from the fact that humans of free 
will chose behavior which disrupts the harmony for which God created the 
whole of nature and human life in peace, justice and freedom. These teach- 
ings have empowered me to confront all structures of injustice in Palestine. 
Political, cultural, economic and social structures have all been at work in a 
destructive way throughout our community, and have caused untold suffering 
for many, including myself. 

Involvement in any action takes an effort. There is always a price to pay. Am 
I ready to pay the price, to share the suffering of others? Suffering for me is 
bearable if it is for the cause of liberation through the struggle for new community 
with each other and with God. 
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In Palestine we have all the elements needed for a fruitful dialogue between 
religions. We have the common religious ideals which can free us from the bonds 
of slavery to earthly and material powers. People of faith have a real mission 
together: to deliver people from injustice, oppression, tyranny, and the exploita- 
tion of the weak by the strong. I believe that inter-religious dialogue which ad- 
dresses these issues is a fundamental part of the Palestinian struggle, and a fun- 
damental part of my Christian witness within the Palestinian community. 

In dialogue we respond to the command to “love God and your neighbor as 
yourself.” This love sets us free to be open to the faith of others, to risk, to trust, 
and to be vulnerable. This love evokes in us an attitude of real humility towards 
all people since we know that we, together with all our sisters and brothers, have 
fallen short of the community which God intends. 

Living in Palestine has made me aware of two facts about our natures as 
people of this world. One is that we are very different from each other in color, 
lifestyles, cultures and beliefs. The other is that we are exceedingly alike. There 
is a fantastic range of common needs and desires, fears and hopes that bind us 
together in our humanness. The well-being of each of us is inextricably inter- 
related to the well-being of the other. 

Through the ages people have engaged in a universal search for the ultimate 
meaning of life. The search have often turned tragically into a struggle for the 
dominance of a particular ideology, religion or nation. The time has come for all 
of us concerned with peace with justice in the Middle East to uplift the universal 
values of our religions in the common struggle to overcome greed, power and self- 
seeking. We must come together with people of all faiths to affirm the “Presence” 
of a spirit of hope and compassion which is available to all, and by which our lives 
many be made whole, creative, and harmonious. 

We cannot live a day without saying yes or no for death or life, for war or 
peace. The choice is ours, and this is the challenge to which we must bring 
the spiritual and ethical values of our religions. Inter-religious dialogue in 
Palestine seeks to transform injustice by working for justice and peace for all 
—~Muslims, Jews, Christians. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
VELA YAT-E FAQIH INSTITUTION: 
FROM KHOMEINI TO KHAMENEI 


The Iranian Revolution of 1979 demolished one of the world’s oldest mon- 
archies and built upon its ruins a theocratic republic founded on the Vezyar- 
e fagif doctrine (the Guardianship of the Jurisconsult).1 Under the rule of 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Mussavi Khomeini (1979-89), the institution of Ve/zyat-e 
fagif was the heart and soul of the new order and the ultimate source of 
political and religious authority. His was the last word. 

Upon Khomeini’s death in June 1989, the Assembly of Experts elected 
Ayatollah Ali Khamenei as the /2g/4. Even though the 29/4 's already 
sweeping powers were increased in the revised Constitution of 1989, the insti- 
tution of the Vefzva/-e Fgih is no longer the leading source of religious au- 
thority in the Islamic Republic and, arguably, not even its most powerful or- 
gan. What are the causes and consequences of this transformation? 

The central thesis of this paper is that the transformation in the Ve4yar-e 
fagih reflects two interrelated phenomena: the transition from the consolida- 
tion phase to the reconstruction phase of the Islamic Revolution, and the re- 
emergence of the state as the central player on the Iranian political scene. 

The changes in the Ve/ayat-e Fagih can be attributed to four specific fac- 
tors. First, the new /2g// does not have Khomeini’s phenomenal popularity 
or religious credentials. Khomeini, a unique product of unique historical cir- 
cumstances, is simply irreplaceable. His immense power was not based on the 
Constitution, as Khamenei’s is, but on his charismatic leadership, his status as 
a marja (an authority with a large following who renders independent judg- 
ments about religious issues), and his undisputed role as the leader of the 
Islamic Revolution. The shift of power from the regular state to the /zg// was 
essential for consolidating the Revolution and assuring the victory of the fun- 
damentalist 22/27774 as new elites of the new order. 

Second, the new /#@// has become less interventionist because he is 
no longer a zara. Thus, the faithful can now follow a mayzwhose rulings 
may contradict the zg% ‘s, creating an opening for a gradual separation 
of the state from Shi‘ism. Third, in the reconstruction phase, political power 
has gradually moved back to the regular state, especially to the office of 


l See H. Enayat, “Iran” Khumayni’s Concept of the Guardianship of the Jurisconsult,” P Piscatori, 
ed., in /s/em in the Political Process, (Cambridge, Mass . 1983), pp 160-80 
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the president. Finally, the new /2@// ‘s modus operandi has been based on a 
hands-off approach toward state affairs and the formation of an alliance with 
Rafsanjani. The changes in the Veyate Magih institution and the perfor- 
mance of Khamenei are together an important manifestation of Iran’s new 
moderation. 

To substantiate my argument, I will explain why, as the 74/4, Khomeini 
could dominate Iran, both politically and religiously. I will then explain why 
in 1989 major changes were made in the constitutional requirements for the 
selection of the /4/Z, Finally, I will analyze the role of the new Zag% during 
the past two years and its implications for Iranian politics. 


I. Khomeini as the xg% and the Power Shift 


While in exile in Iraq in 1971, Khomeini articulated his revolutionary con- 
cept of an Islamic government. Not only did he declare Islam to be diametrically 
opposed to the monarchy; he also saw the “ulamé’ as having a divine mission 
to rule over a government founded exclusively on Islamic laws.” Such a gov- 
ernment was to be based on the Ve4yat-e Fagih, the rule by one of the Yama” 
who is just, pious, and knowledgeable about Islamic jurisprudence. Khomeini 
did not specify the parameters of the #g/4‘s power or the structure of the 
government, except that it would be neither a republic nor a constitutional 
monarchy.’ None of the leading Shi %/z274~ endorsed Khomeini’s unortho- 
dox view. 

Interestingly, Khomeini did not publicly advocate the Ve/gyal-e Fagth 
during the revolutionary movement that toppled the Shah’s regime (1977- 
79).* Nor did the secular groups that recognized Khomeini’s leadership 
pressure him to spell out his plans. Convinced that religion was a dying 
force and confident that they would rule in the post-Shah era, they ignored 
Khomeini’s writings about an Islamic government. In retrospect, both 
Khomeini and his secular supporters refrained from discussing the nature 
of the system they strived to create in order to insure the unity of their 
fragile coalition against the Shah. 


? In his 1942 book, 42s4/a/ Asrar [Secrets Revealed], Khomeini spoke of an Islamic government 
that was to be formed within the confines of the existing Pahlavi monarchy, thus staying within the 
boundaries of the orthodox Shi political thought. See, R. Khomeini. Aa92/a/ Asrar [Secrets Revealed], 
(Teheran: 1980). 

3 R. Khomeini, Aatumet-e Islami Ya Veleyat-e Fagth [Islamic Government or the Velayat-e 
Faqth], (Najaf, Iraq: 1969), pp. 7-9. 

4 In the first phase of that movement, Khomeini spoke of creating an Islamic government. As 
the movement neared victory around November 1978, he advocated an Islamic republic, which 
allowed him to mobilize all the anti-Shah groups under his own banner. See, R. Khomeini, Vede-ye 
Zag [The Voice of Righteousness], vol. 1 (Tehran: n d), especially pp. 20 and 41-42 
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Nor did the Velzyat-e /agié receive any national attention in the first few 
months after the Shah’s. overthrow in 1979. It was not discussed during the 
April 1979 referendum when an overwhelming majority of Iranians supported 
the creation of an Islamic Republic. Even after this plebiscite, the constitution 
drafted by Mahdi Bazargan, who was appointed by Khomeini as the prime 
minister, did not mention the concept.” 

The Ve/zyat-e -agih was publicly advocated by the fundamentalists 
around July 1978 during the campaign for the Assembly of Experts, which 
was mandated to review the draft constitution. By that time the funda- 
mentalists were the country’s most powerful force and in control of the 
revolutionary institutions. Having scored a landslide victory in this critical 
election, they now changed the draft, making the Vefayat-e Faqgif the 
foundation of the new order. 

According to the Constitution, during the Occultation of the Hidden Imam, 
Iran’s ultimate authority is a just and pious #297 who, besides displaying 
courage, resourcefulness, and managerial skills, must be a sza77# “who is rec- 
ognized and accepted by the majority of the people.”® Support by the majority 
of the people and the zmzarzaeyat were among the main pillars of the Velaya-e 
Fagih. 

The 1979 Constitution delegates massive powers to the 74gi#. Among them, 
he is commander of the armed forces; declares peace and war; appoints half of 
the members of the Council of Guardians which examines the compatibility 
of the Majes legislation with Islam; appoints the head of the Supreme Court 
and the Prosecutor-General; examines the suitability of the presidential can- 
didates; and decides if the president is to be dismissed.’ In reality, the Consti- 
tution created, without admitting it, a fourth branch of the government, which 
was stronger than the other three and could interfere in their affairs. That the 
notion of the separation of powers was violated did not disturb many of the 
framers who considered it a meaningless Western concept. “All three branches,” 
said one deputy, “emanate from one source,” which should supervise all ac- 
tivities of an Islamic government.® 

The Framers tried to justify the existence of a powerful “2g from a 
perspective of Shi jurisprudence. Ali Akbar Ghoreshi believed that in Shi‘ism 
“the ve/zyat-e [governance] belongs to God. From God, it is transferred to 


5 The text of the draft constitution can be found in Ayance-gan, Ordibehesht 1357 (30 April, 
1979). 

6 Canstituttan af the Islamic Republic at iran, trens\ated from the Persian by H. Algar (Berkeley: 
1980), p. 66. For a discussion of the concept, see S.J. Madani, Hogue Asasst Dar Jambhurrye [shea 
ye fran [Constitutional Law in the Islamic Republic of Iran], (Tehran: 1985). 

7 {itd Article 109, pp. 67-68. 

8 Surat-e Mashrub-e Mozakerat-e Barest-ye Nahaie-ye Qanun-e Assasi-ye Lran {The Detailed 
Deliberations of the Proceedings of the Council on the Final Review of the Constitution of the 
Islamic Republic of Iran] (Teheran: 1986), vol. 1, p. 58 [henceforth, Surat ]. 
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the Prophet, from the Prophet to the Imams, and from the Imams to the 
fugata {plural of Zagi]. The Velyat-e /aqgih, then, transforms govern- 
mental decrees into God's orders.” Since the people have voted for an Islamic 
Republic, he concluded, the Ve“zyat-e agih should become the foundation 
of the new order.? 

That the 74¢/4 must be also be a 72772 was perceived by the Framers to 
be an essential component of the new order. Rabbani Shirazi, for example, 
insisted that the “reason for the success of the Islamic Revolution was that its 
leader [Khomeini] was a 77272 and, therefore, the masses felt religiously obli- 
gated to obey his orders,” 10 

Except for a handful of the deputies who opposed the Ve“ayar-e Magih, the 
overwhelming majority of the Framers did not regard the /2@iéH ‘s powers as 
dictatorial or deem it necessary to devise a mechanism to check them." Aya- 
tollah Mohammad Hosseini Beheshti, who wrote the article about the Felzyat- 
e agih, argued that “Khomeini has been accepted and recognized by the ma- 
jority of the people and therefore his leadership is not an imposition on the 
people.” Hojatolislam Seyyed Ali Khamenei believed that “the interpretation 
that the zg% acts according to his own interests and is a dictator is mislead- 
ing. One who acts on God's behalf is not a dictator.”!3 Another deputy insisted 
that the Constitution should not define the A2g/Z ‘s powers because he “knows 
exactly what his responsibilities are. It is simply appropriate to say that he will 
perform his responsibilities.” 14 

There were also practical reasons for placing the A#g// at the apex of 
power: a powerful /2¢// was the best insurance for guaranteeing that the 

zmz” would retain a privileged position in the new order. Thus, various 
constitutional mechanisms were devised to preclude the emergence of a 
powerful figure or institution that could challenge the /2@/Z. 

Although the Constitution granted Khomeini massive powers, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that even before the document was ratified, he was the most 
powerful man in Iran.’ His record of consistent opposition to the Pahlavis, 
his spartan life style, his reputation of incorruptibility, his unusual skill in 


? lbid, p. 73. 

10 (dud, p. 61. 

11 Only a handful of the deputies opposed the Felgyat-e Fagit. Most notable among them was 
Ruhollah Mogaddam Maraghei. Ayatollah Seyyed Kazem Shariatmadari was the most outspoken 
critic of the doctrine. For details, see S. Bakersfield, 7e Aego af the Ayatollah (New York: 1984), 
and D. Menashri, “Shiite Leadership: In the Shadow of Conflicting Ideologies,” 22/#n Studies vol. 
13, nos. 1 and 4, 1989. 

2 Surat, vol. 1, p. 300. 

13 /hid, p. 54. 

M did, vol. 2, p. 1065. 

15 See M. Milani. 74e Making of Lran’s islamic Revolution, (Boulder: 1988), pp. 249-260. For a 
more general account of the events leading to the Revolution, see N. Keddie, 7e Roots of Revolution 
(New Haven, 1981). 
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communicating with the masses in simple language, his status as a 272/73, his 
decisive role in overthrowing the Shah, and the prevalent perception that he 
alone could save Iran from a civil war: all these quickly made him Iran's 
strong man. Even those with a secular outlook tended to accept and respect 
him. Added to this power was Khomeini’s capacity to mesmerize the masses. 
He was idolized by a large core of zealots, who defended him with their 
blood and acted as his foot soldiers. 

But perhaps the main reason for Ayatollah Khomeini’s ability to dominate 
Iranian politics and religion was his brilliant strategy to expand his power by 
establishing three different but interrelated personal networks. His first net- 
work was inside the government bureaucracy. When Khomeini triumphantly 
returned to his homeland in January 1978, he inherited the Pahlavi’s large and 
highly centralized bureaucracy. Replacing the Shah, Khomeini presided over 
this bureaucracy. Not only did he exercise considerable direct and indirect 
influence over Bazargan; he also appointed his supporters to strategic posts, 
such as the directorships of the radio and television networks and the former 
Mostaz efin Foundation [the Pahlavi Foundation], an extremely powerful fi- 
nancial organization, second only to the state itself. The Imam’s Representa- 
tives, who were his “eyes and ears” and accountable only to him, were placed 
in every government agency. They were more powerful than Bazargan’s ap- 
pointed ministers. 

Khomeini’s second personal network developed within the newly-formed 
revolutionary institutions. In the first few months of the Islamic Revolution, 
these institutions, which included the armed Revolutionary Guards, had cre- 
ated a state within the state, as they controlled the streets and the masses. 
Government activities were often checked and neutralized by this mini-state. 
By placing his loyalists in leadership positions in these institutions, Khomeini 
not only strengthened his personal network but facilitated the fundamental- 
ists’ victory over their rivals. Thus, political power was shifted from the regu- 
lar state to the mini-~state, whose motor was the Ve/yat-e Fagih institution. 

His third and the oldest network operated within the clerical establish- 
ment. This network, whose roots can be traced to the days when Khomeini 
was teaching in Qom in the forties and the fifties, was created a few years 
before the popular June Uprising of 1963 against the Shah /Agjomanha-ye 
Motalefe-ye Islam), which resulted in Khomeini’s exile. During the Shah’s 
oppressive rule, this network, which consisted mostly of his students, remained 
small, but it grew during the revolutionary movement and expanded consider- 
ably after Khomeini’s return to Iran in early 1979. By selecting his supporters 
as the Friday prayer leaders and as his representatives to various religious 


16 On the organization of the zz, see L. Binder, “The Proofs of Islam: Religion and Politics in 
Iran,” in G. Makdisi, ed., Aradic and Istamic Studies in Honor of Hamilton A.B. Gibb (Cambridge, 
Mass.: 1965), pp. 118-140. For a more detailed discussion, see Ashs/ Der Bare-ye Marseyat Va 
foubsntyat [A Discussion on Maryaeyat and Mareeyat), (Tehran: 1963). 
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organizations and thousands of mosques, Khomeini exercised considerable in- 
fluence within the clerical establishment.¢ 

Effectively combining his political powers and his personal networks, 
Khomeini became Iran’s undisputed leader and elevated the office he occu- 
pied to the center stage of both politics and religion. On religious matters, 
government officials, ordinary people, and even high-ranking religious au- 
thorities asked him to render judgment about a variety of issues, ranging from 
the inheritance laws to the compatibility of nationalization of trade with Is- 
lam. His “24v¢ was the law. On political issues, his actions could not be chal- 
lenged. From the taking of the American hostages in Teheran in November 
1979 to Iran’s acceptance of the U.N.-sponsored cease-fire in 1988, Khomeini 
decided the issue. His was the final word. 

Because of his power and popularity, Khomeini was also able to balance 
the rival factions, preventing one from dominating the other, which in turn 
insured stability. 


Il. The New /agi#. Powers and Qualifications 


Because of the centrality of his role, Khomeini’s succession was vitally 
critical to the elites. Until 1987 Ayatollah Hossein Ali Montazeri was Khomeini’ s 
designated successor. A student of Khomeini, he was respected for his relent- 
less struggle against the Shah and the authorship of a two-volume book in 
Arabic about the Fe/zyat-e Fagih.' As chairman of the assembly that wrote 
the Islamic Constitution, he was an outspoken proponent of a strong 7agi/. 
His fortunes seemed to reverse in 1986 when a Lebanese newspaper in 1986 
claimed that Iran and the U.S. had been engaged in a secret arms-for—hostage 
deal. The information was allegedly leaked by Mahdi Hashemi, who was ex- 
ecuted by the government in 1987. Hashemi’s brother, who is Montazeri’s 
son-in-law, was also arrested. Although Montazeri was not implicated in the 
scandal, his defense of the Hashemi brothers, his public criticism of the 
government’s human rights record, and his association with some “liberal 
circles” were the reasons given for his removal by Khomeini, who had called 
him “the fruit of my life.”8 

With Montazeri’s resignation, Khomeini refused publicly to endorse a suc- 
cessor. Of course, he was well aware of the explosive quandary the Republic 
faced as it approached ten years of age: how to find a successor who, as the 
1979 Constitution stipulated, was both a capable manager and a just marjz7 


17 For the Persian translation of Ayatollah Montazeri’s book, see Mahmood Salavati. Mabani- 
ye Feghi-ye Hukomat-e Tslami [The Jurisprudential Bases of the Islamic Government) (Tehran: 
1376/1988). 

18 For more details, see Mohammad Rayshari, AZeteret-e Rayshahst (Rayshalrr’s Memories} 
(Tehran: 1989). 
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There were many candidates with one of these qualifications, but no one with 
both who was also acceptable to Khomeini. A large majority of the leading 
avatolahs were old and conservative and unacceptable to the relatively young 
and revolutionary elite. In search of a solution, Khomeini formed the Assem- 
bly of Reconsideration of the Constitution (ARC) in 1989, admitting that the 
Constitution contained serious shortcomings.!? Appointing 20 of its 25 mem- 
bers and allowing the Mages to select the rest, he ordered the revision of spe- 
cific aspects of the Constitution, including the section dealing with the Zg% ‘s 
qualifications. 

In a letter to the deputies, Khomeini stated explicitly what the difficulty 
was and what they had to do about it: 


We cannot leave our Islamic government without a leader. We must choose 
an individual who can defend our Islamic prestige [interests] in the world 
of politics and deception. From the very beginning, I believed and in- 
sisted that the 1722/7zeya@/should not be a qualification for leadership....but 
[our] colleagues insisted... and I accepted it. I knew then that. . it cannot 
be implemented. It is sufficient to have a just z7o/fz4ed! who is selected 
by the Assembly of Experts,... whose decrees then must be obeyed. 


Khomeini’s orders were obeyed. The revised Constitution no longer re- 
quires that the /2gi4 be a mara and be accepted by the majority of the 
people. In fact, Article 109 states that if there are many qualified candidates, 
the one who is both an expert on Islamic 474 and has the appropriate politi- 
cal/managerial skills has priority over a maz who is not politically ori- 
ented.” 

Although no one directly challenged Khomeini’s order, some deputies 
expressed serious concerns about the possible consequences of separating the 
marjaeyať from. the political leadership. It was feared that such a separation 
could lead at best to the separation of the state from religion and at worst, 
according to Asadollah Bayat, bring disorder or even the collapse of the Is- 
lamic Republic.”? The scenario that frightened many deputies was the chance 
that the majority of the people would emulate someone other than the Zagi. 
If the faithful were told to obey the /#¢// in state matters and to follow their 
own zmazrja in religious matters, this could lead in the long run to confusion 
and the separation of the state from religion.2? And what would the Islamic 


19 Tren Times, April 20, 1989 

2 Surat-e Mashruh-e Mosakerat-e Shora-ye Basnegart-ye Qanoun-e Asest-ye Jumhuri-ye 
tstami-ye Iran [The Proceeding of the Council to Reconsider the Constitutian of the Islamiet 
fepublic of fran] (Teheran, 1989), vol. 1, p. 174 [henceforth as Aaseherat |. 

21 The Constitution af the Islamic Republic of iran (Tehran: 1990), p 62. 

22 Mozakerat, vol. 1, p. 196. 

23 /ivd, pp. 646, 656, 685, and 700. 
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Republic do if the “24a of a widely emulated 27277 were to contradict a de- 
cree by the /2g/47 If the government opposed the popular maz, it would 
confront a hostile population, and if it supported the 22/72, the legitimacy of 
the z@if as the leader of the Islamic Republic could be undermined.” 

For these deputies, as for the majority of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, the reason for Khomeini’s popularity and victory in the Revolution 
was his zzazja status.2° The masses obeyed him and sacrificed their lives 
for his cause, we were told, because Khomeini was a zavya.*® It was feared 
that by eliminating the zayzeyat the popular base of the /2g/4 would be 
narrowed, which could then invite a powerful president to derail the na- 
tion from the Islamic path. Only a žag% who is a marja, they believed, 
could rely on his large mass following to prevent a president from becoming 
a dictator or posing a threat to Islam.?” 

Most delegates, however, were not seriously alarmed about the potentially 
negative consequences if the zva7zevat were separated from the leadership. 
Khamenei, who did not know at the time that he would soon become the new 
Zagih, rejected the notion that the key to Khomeini’s success was his maryz 
status and that the separation of the zz27#zeyv#t from leadership would lead to 
confusion and secularization. Khomeini’s victory, he said, was not because he 
was a 74/74, but because he was a qualified expert on Islamic jurisprudence 
who displayed unusual courage, with leadership and political skills. When he 
challenged the Shah in 1963 and became the leader of the new Islamic move- 
ment, Khomeini was not even a mazjz.8 And not all of those millions who 
participated in the pro-Khomeini marches in 1978, he reminded the deputies, 
accepted Khomeini as their 72/72. Moreover, even when he became the 44¢/#, 
his “24wz was not always accepted by all other religious authorities. As long 
as the /zgif is well-versed in Islamic jurisprudence, and is pious and just, 
Khamenei concluded, he is qualified to govern.” 

Rafsanjani concurred with Khamenei’s conclusions, but approached the 
problem from a more pragmatic perspective. By the time someone becomes a 
marja, he is usually so old that he cannot spend much time and energy manag- 
ing the affairs of the country, he said.2° Managing the state requires a different 
kind of temperament and skills than leading the organization of the 7272. It is 
a rarity to find someone who possesses both qualities: Khomeini was an ex- 
ception. He concluded that the “2742 [plural of 22/727 | should perform their 
responsibilities and the Leader /72giZ/ his.”*! 


* Ibid, p. 196. 
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Rafsanjani, like many others, recognized that the revised Constitution could 
increase the tension between the /#g// and the mazza. But nothing concrete 
was proposed. It was only hoped that gradually as the new /#gi/ demonstrated 
his piety, justice, and dedication to Islam, he would be accepted as a marjz, 32 

While there were some disagreements about the consequences of chang- 
ing the qualifications for the /2¢/#, there was total consensus on removing the 
clause which stated that the 7297/4 must be accepted by the majority of the 
people. In 1979, Khomeini’s popularity was a justification for granting exces- 
sive powers to the Zzgih. Now, the lama” were arguing that because the fegin 
is selected by the Assembly of Experts, whose members are popularly elected, 
the /2gitis indirectly recognized by the people." The revisers did not want to 
turn the selection process into a popularity contest. By requiring that the Zg% 
must have majority support, remarked one deputy, the institution of the Ve/gyet- 
e agih could be politicized and manipulated by demagogic individuals who 
could hide behind a naive religious leader.* 

Although the standards of qualification for the /2g/4 were signifi- 
cantly lowered, his powers were augmented. In addition to all the powers 
delegated to him in the original Constitution, he now has the authority to 
decide, in consultation with the “Assembly to Determine the Interests of 
the Republic” whose members he appoints, the general policy of the Islamic 
Republic. He also supervises the implementation of the general policies of 
the Republic, appoints the head of the radio and television networks, and 
calls for referenda.*® 

The only disagreements centered on how much the /2@// ‘s powers should 
increase. The minority faction favored the “absolute Ve/eyar-e +agih,” or 
granting of unlimited and unchecked powers to the #2@i. Mohammad Danesh- 
zadeh Moe’man argued that the “2g/4 must have all the authorities delegated 
to the infallible imams without any limitations imposed on him. The personal 
traits of the 72/4, he assured everyone, would prevent him from abusing his 
powers.°® They advocated delegating even more power to the 72¢/#, including 
the power to dissolve the Maes and appoint his representatives to all gov- 
ernment agencies and revolutionary institutions.3” 

The majority faction, however, opposed such unlimited and undefined 
powers for the 72974. Because the deputies could not know who would even- 
tually replace Khomeini, they felt the “2/4 ‘s powers should be specific and 
his activities supervised.°* Rafsanjani pleaded that the zg% should not be 
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allowed to decide policy, as some deputies were demanding, because that would 
render the executive and legislative branches of the government superfluous.*9 
Moreover, Rafsanjani, like a few others, favored setting a ten-year limit on the 
Zagih ‘srule because after a while he could lose his energy and ability to gov- 
ern.*? Without such a limit, it would be disgraceful to ask or to force the Azgi/ 
to resign. But most deputies opposed this proposal. One said: “We cannot say 
that the /z@i/is the Representative of the Hidden Imam only for 10 years.”*! 

In short, the qualifications that the zgj% must be a marja and must be 
accepted by the majority of the people, which were considered the two main 
pillars for the institution's legitimacy in 1979, were eliminated from the Con- 
stitution while his actual powers were increased. 


III. Khamenei as the New /ag/h. Power Shifts Back 
to the State 


Ayatollah Khomeini’s death created a serious crisis for the Islamic Repub- 
lic. Not only had Khomeini not designated any successor either orally or in his 
sealed will: there was also an ongoing factional rivalry in the midst of which a 
successor would have to be chosen.* Since the end of the war with Iraq in 
1988, intra~elite rivalry between the pragmatist and purist factions had inten- 
sified. The pragmatists favored a cautious rapprochement with the West, mod- 
eration in Iranian foreign policy, and reconstruction of the war-damaged country 
based on decreased state intervention and increased private sector involve- 
ment. The purist faction opposed rapprochement with the West and favored 
exporting the Islamic Revolution and reconstruction based on increased state 
intervention.“ Only Khomeini’s decisive leadership had kept these factions 
united. Without him, the competition between them was bound to intensify. 
The new /2g@if ‘s role in shaping the fate of this rivalry was therefore vital to 
both factions; hence the significance of the 2g ‘s selection. 

It took eight hours of deliberations before the all-male Assembly of Ex- 
perts selected the /#@/#. Little is known about the debates and voting behav- 
ior of the members of this secret and powerful body. It has been reported that 
initially some of its members advocated that a Leadership Council, rather 
than an individual, be appointed as the successor. There were proposals to 
form a three-man Leadership Council, consisting of President Khamenei, 
Meshkini, a member of the Assembly of Experts, and Mussavi Ardabili, the 
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former Prosecutor-General; alternatively a five-man Leadership Council, which 
included those three plus Ahmad Khomeini, Khomeini’s only remaining son, 
and Rafsanjani. But these proposals did not receive the necessary two-thirds 
vote. Finally Khamenei was selected, with 60 votes in favor and 14 against. 
Ironically, Khamenei, who was not a 72/72, was selected before the Assem- 
bly for Reconsideration of the Constitution could vote to eliminate the zzazzeyać 
clause. Therefore, the Assembly of Experts announced that Khamenei was 
selected temporarily. Once the revised Constitution was ratified, his selection 
became permanent. 

The problem with the controversial selection was that the new /A#@// en- 
joyed neither Khomeini’s popularity nor his status as a maya. he was a 
Aojatolislam, which in the Shi hierarchy ranks a level below the zzarz. Many 
people could not understand why a 4o/@/olis/am had to be selected when there 
were so many qualified 2yz/o//zhs such as Marashi Qomi and Golpayeghani. 

The challenge for the Islamic Republic, therefore, was to legitimize the 
selection of the new /2@// not only to the population at large but also to the 
clerical establishment. The legitimization campaign consisted of both persua- 
sion and tough warnings to the critics. Publicly at least the elites of the Islamic 
Republic endorsed the selection. This put enormous pressure on the leading 
avatollzis and those who might not have been enthusiastic about the selec- 
tion either to endorse Khamenei or remain publicly silent. 

The mass media correctly emphasized that in his earlier writings, Khomeini 
had never demanded that the /2g// must be a mazza and implied that before 
he died Khomeini had in fact endorsed Khamenei’s appointment. In his con- 
gratulatory letter to Khamenei, for example, Ahmad Khomeini wrote: “The 
Imam [Khomeini] consistently spoke of you as a qualified mo/tahed’ [a learned 
Islamic expert], and regarded you as the most qualified leader for the Islamic 
Republic.” The Assembly of Experts, the Speaker of the A47/z//es, and 
Teheran’s temporary Friday Prayer Imam, Imami Kashani, declared that obeying 
the new xg} was a religious duty. Rafsanjani went one step further, sug- 
gesting that it was incumbent upon all Muslims, including the religious au- 
thorities, to obey the zgj, and that disobedience would not be tolerated.*’ 

A major concern for the Islamic Republic was that Khomeini’s many fol- 
lowers might transfer their allegiance to the leading aya/o/ahs whom the elites 
did not entirely trust. To prevent this, the Islamic Republic endorsed Ayatol- 
lah Araki as the leading 72/y2a day after Khomeini’s death. In his first a/rva, 
the relatively obscure nonagenarian declared it permissible for the faithful to 
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follow a deceased ma77z, an unmistakable reference to Khomeini and his fol- 
lowers.*8 It is not clear if this maneuver produced its intended results. 

As his supporters were legitimizing his selection, Khamenei moved cau- 
tiously to consolidate his new position. His major difficulty was that he had 
neither a popular base of support nor a nationwide network at his disposal, as 
did both Rafsanjani and Khomeini. He had not developed such a critical net- 
work mainly because of the nature of his job as president of the Islamic Re- 
public (1981-89). As president, he enjoyed little constitutional power; his prime 
minister was in charge of managing the government and formulating policy. 
The president’ s role was ceremonial and therefore he made very few appoint- 
ments either in the government or in the clerical network. Nor was he in a 
position, as Rafsanjani was, to form alliances with different groups and indi- 
viduals who supported specific policies, On the other hand, his low-profile 
presidency and his lack of a personal network and independent base of sup- 
port were probably the critical factors in his selection as the new /2¢/Z, although 
well-known, he did not seem threatening to either faction. 

During the first few months of his rule, Khamenei sought to gain the sup- 
port and confidence of Khomeini’s hard core followers, as well as the clerical 
establishment and the two rival factions. His first move was to gain control of 
Khomeini’s vast personal networks inside the government, within the clerical 
establishment, and within the revolutionary organizations, to which I alluded 
earlier. This he did by not disturbing the status quo; he did not reshuffle 
Khomeini’s large networks and he made very few appointments. Those in the 
strategic posts were assured of his support. To win the hearts and minds of 
Khomeini’s loyalists, Khamenei promised to carry Khomeini’s torch and to 
remain dedicated to his ideas and ideals. Thus, despite his earlier desire to see 
a peaceful resolution of the controversy, he refused to rescind Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s fatwa against Salman Rushdie and he consistently denounced the 
“Great Satan” (the U.S.) as the greatest enemy of the Islamic Revolution. 

To appease the %/zm4” especially those who might not have been happy 
about his selection, he promised close collaboration.*? Warning them of a 
conspiracy to divide their ranks and to end their involvement in politics, he 
assured them that he would do everything possible to increase their participa- 
tion in the decision-making process. Finally, by making unity the main theme 
of his speeches, the new zgi% stayed above factional politics, hoping not to 
antagonize either side. 

Rafsanjani’ s election as Iran’s fourth president in July 1989 helped Khamenei 
to consolidate power more quickly. The close collaboration between the two 
men goes back to the early 1960’s when they were a part of Khomeini’s small 
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network in Iran. They were both associated with the Uailed {slamic Societ- 
4es, comprising a few small Islamic groups unified by Khomeini’s order in 
early 1960. The group claims to be responsible for the assassination of Hassan 
Ali Mansur. 

Rafsanjani’s presidency was also a major victory for the pragmatists. His 
role and policies are qualitatively different from those of his predecessors. The 
revised Constitution designed a strong presidency: it eliminated the office of 
prime minister, passing many of its functions to the president, whose powers 
were centralized and substantially increased. The war with Iraq over and 
Khomeini dead, Rafsanjani introduced a new way of thinking in Iranian do- 
mestic and foreign policy. His Five Year Developmental Plan, which empha- 
sized an increased role for the private sector and foreign investment, and his 
moderation in Iranian foreign policy, which was reflected in Iranian behavior 
during the Iraqi occupation of Kuwait, are examples of this new approach." 

Khamenei’s support was essential if Rafsanjani’s programs were to suc- 
ceed, To his credit, Khamenei has supported Rafsanjani and thus has helped 
the pragmatists to consolidate power. On the most important issues Khamenei 
and Rafsanjani have been on the same side, although Khamenei has occasion- 
ally leaned toward a more radical rhetorical position. The alliance has been 
fruitful: Khamanei’s consolidation was accelerated and Rafsanjani’ s programs 
were strongly supported by the Azqi#. 

There are numerous examples of Khamenei’s support for Rafsanjani’ s ini- 
tiatives. In one of his public statements Khamenei declared, as Rafsanjani had, 
that reconstruction was the Islamic Republic’s most urgent priority. He subse- 
quently endorsed the government's First Five Year Plan. Then, during the 
Kuwaiti crisis, which has been the most critical event for Iran in the post- 
Khomeini era, Khamenei remained an ally of Rafsanjani’s “active neutrality 
policy.” He took charge of the ideological blitz against the U.S. presence in the 
Persian Gulf, while Rafsanjani formulated Iranian policy. In this context, 
Khamenei’s denunciation of the U.S. served two purposes: it reflected Iran’s 
fear of a permanent U.S. presence in its backyard, and effectively deprived the 
purist faction of reasons to accuse the government of being complacent to- 
ward Washington and its’allies. Khamenei thus played a critical role in neutral- 
izing the only attempt to tilt Iran’s policy toward Iraq. 


50 Personal interview with Mr. Fazlollah Tavakoli Bina, Advisor to the President for Economic 
Affairs and Trade Unions, Tehran, July 1991. Tavakoli was one of the founding members of this 
organization; Personal interview with Ayatollah Anvari, Tehran, July 1991. Anvari was jailed by the 
Shah's regime for having issued the /2/vz to assassinate Mansur. He denied issuing such a /a/wa. 

51 R.K. Ramazani, “Future Security in the Persian Gulf: American Role,” Airdate Bast Insight, 
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52 See Mohsen Milani, “Iranian Active Neutrality During the Iraqi Occupation of Kuwait.” Nem 
Political Science, forthcoming summer 1992. 
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Khamenei also supported Rafsanjani s move to centralize power and to 
end institutional dualism by integrating the old and the revolutionary organi- 
zations, a move opposed by most purists. The Revolutionary Guards and the 
regular armed forces now have a unified command structure. 

Khamenei also supported the recently-enacted law requiring all candi- 
dates for the Assembly of Experts to pass an examination in Islamic jurispru- 
dence, The law was strongly condemned by the purists; some of whom failed 
the exam while others refused to take it. In retaliation, leaflets were distrib- 
uted in Qom stating that because he was not a 22772 Khamenei could not be a 
eg, Soon after this event, Khamenei ordered an investigation into the finan- 
cial activities of the rich and powerful Martyr’s Foundation, which was con- 
trolled by Mahdi Karubi, Speaker of the Mages, 5 

In the recent elections for the Majes Khamenei endorsed the Council of 
Guardians when it rejected the credentials of numerous candidates, many of 
whom were nominated by the purist faction. In fact, during the Third Mages 
(1990-92), Khamenei was more critical of this institution which was controlled 
by the purists, than of any other post of government. He said it was preoccupied 
with factional rivalry, not totally supportive of the government, and even abusive 
of its own powers. 

It took about six months for Khamenei to consolidate power. Secure in 
his unexpected status, he declared that “I am the successor of that great 
personality [Khomeini]. With all my power I will defend the Velgyat-e Fagih 
doctrine, and will perform all the responsibilities delegated to me. I will 
not tolerate any attempt to damage this divine doctrine or to disobey the 
Leader, which is tantamount to weakening our entire Islamic order.” To 
demonstrate that he means business, Khamenei has consistently reminded 
the nation that talks between Iran and the U.S., one of the most important 
and sensitive issues confronting the Islamic Republic, will not proceed 
without his approval and consent. 

In short, as Khamenei consolidated his rule and felt more confident about 
his new position, the power of the institution he holds has increased. In the 
past year or so, he has made many new appointments, including many within 
the regular armed forces, the Revolutionary Guards, and the clerical establish- 
ment. Thus, he is gradually solidifying his personal network. As a result he is 
more powerful today than when he was selected as the zi. 


53 Jran Times, October 26, 1990. Karubi was not even elected in the recent Majles election. 
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V. Summary: Implications of the New Velayat-e Fagih 


That religion and politics were mixed under Khomeini’s rule was nei- 
ther surprising nor new in Iran’s long and turbulent history. From Cyrus 
the Great, the founder of the Achemenid dynasty who claimed to be the 
representative of the god Ahura Mazda, to Shah Esmail, the founder of the 
Safavid dynasty who presented himself as the emanation of the Hidden 
Imam, to Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi, who was overthrown by the Is- 
lamic Revolution, Iranian kings have manipulated religion to legitimize 
their rule and enhance their imperial ambitions. In Iran’s political culture, 
religion seems inseparable from politics. 

The unique and surprising element about Khomeini’s Velzyat-e Faqih 
was that for the first time in Iranian history it legitimized the monopoly of 
power by one religious class, namely the {/a#. Moreover, for the first time 
in the history of Shiism it sought to place one /2gé/ above all other religious 
authorities, to transform Shiism from a polycephalic faith to a unicephalic or 
monolithic one. The profound constitutional changes in the requirements for 
the selection of the 74gé/ made in 1989 are proof that the Vefyet-e Fagih in 
its original format could not be institutionalized in Iran. Shi %/2z22” still re- 
sist any centralization of their hierarchy. After all, this strong tendency toward 
independence in Shi‘ism is a major reason it has survived even in the most 
hostile environments. Thus, the Vefayat-e /agif was, using Mahdi Bazargan’s 
words, “a robe tailored exclusively for Khomeini.” 

In their evolutionary process, revolutions evolve gradually, passing through 
different stages and temperaments. Each phase demands a particular type of 
leadership and a particular type of institutional configuration. In its original 
shape, the Ve/zyal-e Fagih rule was a necessity if the Islamic Revolution was 
to be consolidated and if the %/zm77” were to emerge as the new elite of revo- 
lutionary Iran. To achieve these goals, actual power was shifted from govern- 
mental institutions to revolutionary institutions, the most powerful of which 
was the Ve/zyat-e agih. Because the 72g was also a leading 77274, religious 
power was also consolidated in the Vefzya/-e agih institution, making it the 
predominant force in the country. 

By the time Ayatollah Khomeini died, the Islamic Revolution was well 
established. It now faced the urgent need to reconstruct a war-ravaged coun- 
try. By its very nature, the Ve/aya/-e Zagi could not manage or supervise the 
implementation of this imperative, which will probably determine the future 
of the Islamic Republic. Only the executive branch can manage the difficult 
task of reconstruction. It was not accidental that in 1989 the new Constitution 
created a powerful presidency. Since Khomeini’s death, political power has 
gradually shifted back to the regular state. This shift has been fairly smooth 
because Khamenei has been Rafsanjani's close ally. 
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What about the religious power of the new /2giZ2/ It is hard to deny that 
religious power has shifted back somewhat to the main ShÑ seminaries and to 
the leading zywfol/a4s, many of whom remain independent of the state, creat- 
ing the possibility of the separation of the state from religion. At the same 
time, Ayatollah Khamenei’s religious authority has increased since he became 
the new /2qié, The best example is his first “2/wz, issued in March 1992. The 
Minister of Health asked him to render his judgment about the permissibility 
of transplanting an organ from an individual whose heart beats but whose 
brain is functionally dead. Khamenei declared that if such a transplant will 
save a life, it is religiously permissible. 

The significance of this “2/wz is not its content but what it symbolizes: a 
major religious test for the Zg% If his “2/wz is not opposed by the other 
leading zyztolizhs, he may gradually emerge as a mazya, which, as I showed 
earlier, was the hope of the majority faction in the assembly that revised the 
Constitution in 1989. Whatever the reaction of the clerical establishment, Seyyed 
Ali Khamenei enjoys more power today than when he was elevated as the 
Zagih, and the Velayat-e Faqih is far from being dead. It is active and rela- 
tively powerful, but functions differently than under Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Mussavi Khomeini, who founded Iran’s Islamic Republic and the institution 
of the Velgyat-e Fagih. 
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THE WORLD VIEW AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
PERSPECTIVE OF HAKIM NIZAMI GANJAWI? 


Wherever intellect brings forth a treasure, 
Through the name of God thou wilt make of it a key. 
(Nizami) 


Those who have been given the title of Az4iz by the people of Iran have 
known /A/éma (theosophy/) as well as philosophy? and it is not a coincidence 
that such a title has been bestowed upon them. This is the case even if such 
figures cannot be considered as philosophers or theosophers in the strict sense 
of these terms. Nowhere is this more true than in the case of Hakim Nizémi 
Ganjawi,* the peerless composer of unparalleled odes who created some of 
the most sublime examples of Persian literature. Although he did not write 
philosophical treatises, he mastered discursive reasoning and the intellectual 
sciences of his time, and was also well versed in Sufism, particularly “Knowl- 
edge by Presence,” a key element of the esoteric tradition which is a major 
expression of the perennial philosophy. 

Nizami appeared at a time when the Islamic sciences had become divided 
into specific schools of thought. When he began his studies, Mu‘tazilite theol- 
ogy /Aa/zm) had passed its zenith and was on the decline. Ash‘arite theology, 
having matured at the hands of such figures as Juwayni and Ghazali, had 
begun a new stage in its life. 


* All the translations of Nizimi’s poems are the translators’ unless otherwise stated. 

(The following footnotes are by the translator of this essay). 

1 This article, written originally in Persian, was an introduction by the author to the Persian 
translation of Peter J. Chelkowski's , Mirar af the [avisihte Warkd (New York: Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 1975), entitled, 4 ina-y7 yehan-f ghayb (Tehran: Bank-i Melli {rin Press, 1978). 

2 SH. Nasr translates Azéza as “theosophy”. This should be understood from its etymological 
roots to mean “Divine Wisdom” and not the 19th century movement in England with a similar name. 

3 Philosophy in this context: is in reference to the rationalistic philosophy of the Peripatetics. 
Rationalism in its pure sense is considered to be inconsistent with 4:42 which advocates a synthesis 
of reason /9g/) and intellectual intuition /Zawg/. 

4 His full name is Abii Muhammad Ilyas, the son of Yiisuf, known as Nizémi. He was born in 
Ganjah, a city in today’s Republic of Azarbayjan in A.H. 539 and died in 614. For more information 
on his life, see the Introduction to 2istin-/ Khusraw wa Shirin, ed. A. Ayatt (Tehran: Amirkabir 
Press, 1974). 

5 “Knowledge by Presence” /24 4m 2//ug/arp is an epistemological theory which was first 
formulated in a coherent philosophical manner by Suhrawardi in the 6th/12th century. For more 
information on this see, Mehdi Hari, Abistemalggy in islamic Philosqphy-Knowledge by Presence 
(Albany: SUNY Press, 1992). 
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In the Shiite tradition, the major works on law and principles of jurispru- 
dence, that is the four books of twelve-Imam Shi‘ism, had laid the foundation 
for future intellectual activities. Isma‘ili theology and philosophy had also 
reached their climax with the rise of such figures as Abii Hatim Razi, Hamid 
al-Din Kirmani and Nasir-i Khusraw. 

In philosophy, following the initial endeavors of al-Kindi, Iranshahri and a 
few others, the Peripatetic school had gained the upper hand over other existing 
schools. Perfected at the hands of such giants as al-Farabi, Abii‘l-Hasan ‘Amiri, 
Ibn Sina and their commentators, the Peripatetic school had exceeded the in- 
fluence of the Hermetics and the Neo-Pythagoreans. 

Religious sciences such as Quranic exegesis /é2/sir) and prophetic tradi- 
tion /Hadith/, both in the Shi‘a and Sunni branches, had gone through prolific 
periods of activity. In the 6th/12th century serious scholarship was prevalent 
in all the branches of the religious sciences, and in particular hermeneutics, 
which in addition to philosophical and theological interpretations, produced 
extensive gnostic interpretations and exegeses.’” 

In mathematics and the natural sciences, a period of intense activity had 
passed and the works of such masters as Ibn Sina and Birtini had become 
available to the seekers of knowledge. Serious students of intellectual sciences 
were able to avail themselves to astronomical and mathematical achievements 
which had reached their climax in the 5th/11th century.® 

When Nizadmi, an unusually gifted child, began his formal education, he 
encountered this vast ocean of Islamic sciences. He began with the religious 
sciences, mastering the art of Quranic interpretation and Hadit}, the founda- 
tional bases of the Islamic sciences. He became well versed in philosophy and 
theology, and was familiar with the existing diversity of intellectual ideas and 
philosophical schools. He spent a number of years studying mathematics, and 
took special interest in astronomy which is rare amongst the great poets of the 
Persian language. In such disciplines as grammar, genealogy, and history, he 
attained the competence suited for a master of his stature. 

In the years when Nizami lived and composed his poems, the Peripatetic 
philosophy in the Eastern lands of Islam was on the decline while the philo- 
sophical theology of Juwayni and Ghazali was flourishing. An outstanding 
member of this school, Imam Fakhr al-Din Razi, was a contemporary of Nizami. 
In the Western part of the Islamic world, however, Peripatetic philosophy 


6 Texts which provide a complete source of Shiite feart are: al-Kulayni, Hadith ust al- kai, 
Shaykh Qummi, Mar /3 yeAderubu fegih; al-Tast, a/Jstibsérand Tebdhth a/abklim. 

7 ‘This type of spiritual interpretation known as 4ew2/ means literally to take something back to 
its origin, and is one that NizämI uses extensively to offer an esoteric interpretation of Quranic 
verses, 

8 For more information see, S.H. Nasr, Svenae and Civilization in Islam (Cambridge: Islamic 
Text Society, 1987). 
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remained very much alive, and such figures as Ibn Tufayl and Ibn Rushd 
added new branch to the rich tree of philosophical tradition in Islam, a branch 
from which the West benefitted and which became a source of inspiration for 
many of the intellectual figures of that land. 

In Persia itself, the most important philosophical activity in Nizami's life- 
time was the establishment of a new philosophical and theosophical school by 
the “Master of Illumination,” Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi. These two figures 
were contemporary and a work such as Makhzan alastar of Nizāmī was 
perhaps written at the same time as the Persian mystical narratives of 
Subrawardi, while Nizami’s later works were written simultaneously with 
Hikmat atislrag (The Theosophy of the Orient of Light) and some of the 
later works of Suhrawardi. While Hakim Nizāmī was portraying the 
Persian-Islamic world view through his poetical genius, Suhrawardi was charting 
a new course toward Ultimate Reality using philosophical discourse and in- 
tellectual intuition. The presence of these two great thinkers is an indication of 
the richness of the intellectual milieu of the 6th/12th century, and it responds 
to those who claim that intellectual activity ceased after Ghazali’s polemical 
onslaught against the Peripatetics. 

Despite Nizgami’s thorough familiarity with almost all aspects of the Is- 
lamic sciences, we cannot consider him to have been a follower of a particular 
philosophical or theological school. He followed instead a 447ma based on faith, 
the type of wisdom which is deeply ingrained in the Quran, while remaining 
fully aware of the philosophical and theological currents of Islam. 

On such topics as God’s Essence, Attributes and Qualities, and the origin 
of man, Nizami speaks as an accomplished master who traveled far on the 
spiritual path, and was able to witness the incorporeal world with his inner 
eye. To describe the pure and transcendental Essence of God and God’s mani- 
festations in all aspects and levels of existence, he freely employs a language 
similar to that of the texts written by the great masters of gnosis. In the intro- 
duction to his Mat4zan a/asrar (The Treasure of Secrets),? his most important 
philosophical and gnostic work, he states: 


Existent before all creation, more eternal than all eternities, 
Ancient Lord of the eternal universe, 

Decorator of the neck of the Pen with a necklace. 

Revealer of the secrets of the mysterious heaven, 

Secret Goals of those who know the divine mysteries. 
Source of every spring of liberty, 

Author of all existence.!° 


9 Mekhsan a/asrar is a mystical and gnostic text which also deals with moral issues. It contains 
over 3250 verses which have been dedicated to the king of Arzanjan, Malik Bahram Shah ibn 
Dawid. This work has influenced a number of poets. 

10 This is a translation by G.H. Darab, 7he Zreesury of Mysteries (London. Arthur Probsthain 
1945) 89. 
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God is not only the creator of the world, but also the originator of exist- 
ence and source of all theophanies as the gnostics have asserted. In this world, 
as well as in all other realms of existence, all that truly exists does so in emana- 
tion from God's existence and is none other than the theophany of God’s Names 
and Qualities. 

If it is the head of the spinning wheel, it is filled with His ring, 
If it is the heart of matter, it is filled with ecstasy for Him. 


What can be found amongst the exalted and imaginative poetical meta- 
phors of Nizami concerning metaphysical or theological discussions are none 
other than the perennial truths of which Muslim gnostics and Žans have 
spoke. In fact, prior to Nizaimi some of those who possessed 72/2 (gnosis) such 
as Ahmad and Muhammad Ghazali and ‘Ayn al-Qudhat Hamadani had elabo- 
rated extensively on the same themes. 

Having praised Almighty God and commenting on the Origin and Its 
manifestations, Nizami, in 4/244zan a/esrdr, offers an extensive discussion of 
the inward and outward states of the Prophet of Islam. Nizaémi identifies the 
inner reality of the Prophet as the most sublime example of creation which 
Ibn ‘Arabi later identifies as the “perfect man”. Nizimi demonstrates his vast 
knowledge of Quranic exegesis and /Yzd/¢/ in dealing with the characteristics 
of Prophet. 

There are few Persian poets who have commented on the spiritual charac- 
ter of the Prophet of Islam from a gnostic (Srf@nj) point of view as much as 
Nizami. In the 4/244zan a/-asrar alone, he gives a description of the Prophet's 
nocturnal ascent /z/7j/ in four sections, each of which depicts a profound 
portrayal of the Prophet’s status and is amongst the masterpieces of Persian 
literature. In some of his other works such as Shara4namakh (Treatise on Vir- 
tue) [gbal-Namak (Treatise on Fortune), Khusraw wa Shirin? and Zaif 
wa Majniin,“ Nizami composes majestic poems of great beauty in which he 
describes the ascent of the Prophet to heaven. Perhaps it is not a coincidence 


n Sharafndinas, also known as Mughi/-ndmad is the first part of /sterder-ndime/ and contains 
6800 verses. Niz&imi completed this work in A.H. 597. 

2 The /7hat/némah which has also been called ALiaecd-néinaé is the second part of his major 
and last work /steodar-ndmah. The /7ht/-némah which contains over 3800 verses was completed 
in A.H. 603 when Nizam! was 74 years old. 

13 Xhusraw wa Shirin is one of the most sublime examples of Persian poetry containing over 
6500 verses. Written in A.H. 580, he dedicated this work to Sultfin Tughrul ibn Arsalan, hoping to 
receive his patronage. 

“ Tait and Manjün was composed after AZusraw wa Shirin in A.H. 584, and contains 4700 
verses, It took Nizami only four months to complete the work. It was Shirwan Shah who asked 
Niz&mi to write this work on the basis of its original Arabic version and he reluctantly accepted. 
The reason for this reluctance was that since the original story had taken place in Arabia, Nizimi 
found the physical surrounding in which the story had taken place not to be too poetic for him. 
However, Nizämi created the necessary ambience by Persianizing the story. 
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that the most exquisite miniature depicting the Prophet’ s ascent belongs to the 
Šhamsa of Nizimi now preserved in the British Museum. 

The nocturnal ascent was not only the profoundest experience in the life 
of the Prophet, but it is also the supreme archetype of the spiritual journey of 
those in Islam who walk upon the path towards Ultimate Reality. The spiritual 
anthropology of Islam also depends on this event since the depth and breadth 
of human existence comes to light through the state which the Prophet expe- 
rienced through his Nocturnal Ascent. 

Following his gnostic interpretation of the reality of the z/% Nizami speaks 
of human nature from a gnostic point of view, using Quranic concepts. In a 
beautiful set of poems he calls man the vicegerent of God, but his superiority 
over other creatures especially animals who are closer to him in the existential 
hierarchy than others is not because of his intelligence but as a result of his 
ability to master his own ego. In the 4/zk4zan a/asrér, he alludes to this point: 


Once thy ego is obedient to thee, 

The coin of purity shall be cast in thy name. 
To disobey the ego, is a sign of mastery, 

To abandon the ego, is a power of prophecy. 


Nizami’s emphasis on the necessity of attaining virtue and beautifying the 
inner self has given him the image of an ethical thinker and social reformer. 
Those who have not paid attention to his gnostic views have always noted the 
significance of his ethical teachings and have considered his moral character 
to have been the reason for calling him Z247. 

Nizami had not only mastered the intellectual aspects of gnosis, but also 
followed the spiritual practices of the gnostic path. It is for this reason that he 
remains within the mainstream of the Islamic tradition of A/#za, a tradition that 
regards the highest form of philosophy to be the fruit of the purification of 
one’s ego, which is indeed the necessary condition for the true learning of 
philosophy and gnosis /222 S42). 

The gnostic view of the world, which sees the corporeal world as temporal 
and yet as the theophany of the incorporeal world, is apparent throughout the 
works of Nizami. He sees the signs of divine power and wisdom everywhere 
and criticizes those who deny the Divine Presence. In some of his poems, he 
even prays to God to dismantle the order of the universe and reveal His power 
throughout existence. He states: 


Cast aside the design and bring forth the outward, 

The rotation of the wheel, in motion and motionlessness. 
Obliterate this sign from the body of the crescent, 

Open this veil from a bundle of imaginings. 

To confess to Thy divinity is, 

To confess to one’s own non-existence. 
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Nizami does more than merely propagate a gnostic view of the universe. 
He praises Sufism and the truth that lies at its heart. In a poem which inspired 
Hafiz he states: 


This order is based upon farsightedness, 
Mastership is slavehood to the dervishes. 


In his poems, Nizami makes frequent references to ascetic practices and 
contemplation by those on the path. In a chapter entitled “The Virtues of 
Spiritual Retreat” in the 4/2k4zan a/- asrér, he portrays a profound picture of 
his inner visions and expresses them in a beautiful poem. 


I have no knowledge of that fruit of which I partook on that night, 

How could I have known that the new moon, whose girdle is light, would 
keep away from her lovers? 

She was in love with her own lover; her desire was a hundred times 
greater than mine, 

The heart in its desire says: “What harm could have come to our day, 
had it not burnt the veil of our night.” 

“And had it made the night safe, that it might have endured to the day of 
resurrection?” 

I search everywhere for the light of that night which was like the sun, 
and do not find it even in my dreams.1® 


It is this introspection and inner journey that finally allows the truth to 
shine forth within the heart of the seeker. Nizdmi insists that those who have 
journeyed on the path will witness the divine reality. By contrast, he criticizes 
those who reject the vision of God. 


Witnessing Him is without accident and substance, 
For He is beyond accident and substance. 

Since it is suitable for the absolute, 

God has been seen and is “visible”. 

Seeing Him should not be hidden from the eye, 
Blind is he who claims that He cannot be seen. 


It is this inner vision of the incorporeal world which reveals the unstable 
and temporal nature of the corporeal world and brings to light its essence 
which, contrary to common belief, is not an independent reality but a mirror 
reflecting the realities of the archetypal world. 


Stand up and rend asunder the heavens, 

There is no loyalty in this game of backgammon. 

Do not seek the image of the Beloved by the gate of union with it, 
Do not seek the virtue of fairness from its Attribute. 


15 Darab’s translation in 7he 7hassury of Mystics, p. 145. 
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Nizami’s poems are commentaries upon various facets of Islamic Sufi and 
gnostic doctrines. He should be regarded in a sense as a Sufi poet whose inner 
detachment from the world enabled him to portray the corporeal manifestations 
of the archetypes. From a philosophical point of view, a noteworthy feature of 
his works is his command and masterly use of philosophical terminology. In 
his poems he repeatedly discussed the logical structure of the Peripatetics. His 
acute knowledge of Peripatetic philosophy is noticeable through his exposition 
of such concepts as substance and accidents, and necessity and contingency in 
their precise Peripatetic definitions. 

Nizami also paid close attention to Pythagorean philosophy and its symbolic 
significance. In his poems he refers often to the symbolic significance of 
numbers. For example concerning the annihilation of the world he says: 


Five hundred and fifty is sufficient to be asleep, 
The day is long, hurry to the gathering. 


He attached great importance to the numbers seven and twelve which are 
of special symbolic significance. Through these numbers, which are keys to 
the understanding of the inner harmony of various levels of existence, he sought 
to discover the inner relations between different creatures. He compares the 
seven parts of the body to seven caliphs and the seven tales of Isfandiyar and 
his seven ordeals which have a cosmological significance. 


Seven Caliphs are at one house, 
Seven tales are contained in one story. 


Such attention to the symbolism of the number seven reaches its climax in 
the tale 42/4 payá&ār ("Seven Bodies”).!® It is in this symbolic story that Nizami 
alludes to the number seven as the key to understanding the cosmos and reveals 
the relationship between the seven heavens, seven colors and seven climes in 
a lyrical and dramatic manner. This is similar to the Ikhwan al-Safa, who, 
while paying attention to the Peripatetic view of natural philosophy, were faithful 
commentators of Pythagorean philosophy. While Nizimi penetrated into the 
world of philosophy and theology in the tradition of Ibn Sina, he was particularly 
interested in the Pythagorean philosophy. 

In addition to various philosophical traditions, Nizami mastered different 
branches of the sciences: in particular astronomy, astrology, natural history, 
and anatomy. It can be said that without familiarity with the fundamentals of 
these sciences, understanding poetry in its entirety would not be possible. 


16 This work has also been called AeAram-némah and Haft-gunbid which contains over 5000 
verses of poetry and was dedicated to ‘Ala’ al-Din Kirāp Arsalan, the governor of Maraqha. Nizim!, 
using the traditional symbolism of the beloved, the number seven and astronomical symbolism, 
offers a symbolic allegorical presentation of the legendary love affairs of Bahram Gil, one of the 
Sassanid kings. 
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Nizami’s use of traditional astronomy in describing the temperaments in the 
Makhzan a/-estér or his references to the principles of astronomy throughout 
his XZamsa are distinctive among the poets of the Persian language. 

Although Nizami mastered the intellectual sciences, every fiber of his be- 
ing was yearning towards the abode of love. He had a profound understanding 
of love from its human and external stages to Divine Love. While his works 
reveal facets of human love and the heroines in his poems possess in particu- 
lar an astonishing this worldly reality, he does not see love only in its limited 
sense. Love for him is love in humility and eventually annihilation in Divine 
Love. In Nizami’s view, Majniin seeks eternal beauty and Laili is that beauty 
which symbolizes the Divine Mysteries. She is the light which illuminates the 
night, the light whose corporeal manifestation is Laili. In his love stories such 
as Khusraw wa Shirin and Laili wa Malniin, one sees some of the profoundest 
masterpieces of Persian literature regarding the philosophy of love. Nizami 
has created a bridge between the world of the spirit and beautiful forms of the 
world below, the world which is itself a ladder to the other world. 

In addition to his mastery of gnosis, philosophy and the other sciences, 
Nizami was well acquainted with the history of philosophy. He benefitted 
from the rich heritage of such Muslim scholars as Abū Sulayman Sijistani, 
Abw]-Hasan ‘Amari, Ibn Hindi and Ibn Fatak who had compiled the history 
and sayings of the ancient philosophers. His familiarity with the history of 
philosophy is apparent in a number of his works such as the /skazdar-ndmah 
(Treatise Dedicated to Alexander). His description of the sages of ancient 
Greece and India is an indication of the extent of his mastery of the history of 
ideas. For example, in his /stzvdar-ndmah, in describing creation he says in 
the name of Hermes: 


I wonder of this dome, the glory of the sea, 

It is in suspense like smoke on top of a mountain. 
Above this fearsome smoke, 

There is a luminous light, pure and clear. 

Before light, this dark cloud is a veil, 

Openings have become far from openings. 
Wherever the smoky cloud was pierced, 

A beam of light burst through. 

The heavens from the moon to the sun, 

Are but rays of light that shine through the veil. 
The coming to be of creation, I know truly, 

How the world was created in the beginning, I know not. 


17 [skandar-némas is the last work of Nizimi which has a distinct order in which every poem 
has a prefix. 
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At the same time as Nizami, Suhrawardi also regarded the stars not as 
luminous bodies in the sky, but as the glowing of the luminous world through 
the openings which exist in the sky. Suhrawardi also attributed this view to the 
illuminationists of ancient Persia and Hermes and the Greek Hermeticist.1® 
Nizami’s poetic description of Hermes’ view is a repetition of Suhrawardi’s 
view and indicates a common source. In the /skancar-namaZ, in a section en- 
titled “The End of Aristotle” coming at the time of his death he writes: 


He cleansed the oil from the oil lantern, 

And ordered an apple to be brought from the garden. 
The player put the apple in his hand, 

With one smell he gave up his ghost, the patient one. 


According to this story, Aristotle in the last hours of his life answered the 
questions of his students as he held an apple in his hand. His conversations 
are gathered in a treatise entitled 7Ze Treatise of the Apples (Kitab af-tufaifha/. 
The Persian translator of this Neo-Platonic treatise, Baba Afdal Kashani, also 
referred to the same story. These two cases are clear indications of Nizami’s 
familiarity with the history of philosophy not only as a historian but also as a 
Zaki who was well aware of the philosophies of his predecessors and used 
their ideas for his own philosophical ends. 

In this regard, the “¢skandar-namas, if interpreted at its profoundest level, 
concerns the inner journey of man through different worlds and his becoming 
embellished by gaining perennial wisdom which is represented by various 
fakims from different civilizations. Iskandar (Alexander), according to this 
interpretation, is the same as the heart-intellect of man and the center of 
knowledge which, once exposed to the teaching of the sages, attains perennial 
wisdom, Finally, he drinks from the fountain of life and becomes a prophet 
since whenever the intellect is able to free itself from the bondage of the world, 
it becomes illuminated and the means for union of man with the world of the 
Spirit. It then becomes like an inner prophet which confirms within the being 
of man the revelations brought by the prophets. 

Nizami's interest in the perennial wisdom, a single truth manifested in 
various forms in different historical periods and within various historical tra- 
ditions, makes him study and respect other religions. He makes frequent ref- 
erences to other religions beside Islam which is an indication of his knowledge 
of the history of other religions and his respect for them. In some instances he 
addresses a Muslim, a Zoroastrian, and a Christian the same way and warns 
them of their deeds. 


18 See S.H. Nasr, Zhree Muslum Sages (Delmar, [N Y.]: Caravan Book, 1975) 69. 
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Once his vision benefitted from Divine Grace, 

He came to know himself and thus to know God. 
Oh thou who art neither a Muslim nor a Zoroastrian, 
Thou art a water spring without a drop of cloud. 


Nizami was not a philosopher like Farabi, Ibn Sina, and Suhrawardi, or an 
expositor of theoretical Sufism like Ibn ‘Arabi, and ‘Abd al-Razzaq Kashani. 
However, he should be regarded as a philosopher and a gnostic who mastered 
various fields of Islamic thought which he synthesized in a way that brings to 
mind the tradition of the 424/25 who were to come after him such as Qutb 
al-Din Shirazi and Baba Afdal Kashani, who, while being masters of various 
schools of knowledge, attempted to synthesize different traditions of philoso- 
phy, gnosis, and theology. 

Nizami, besides being one of the greatest poets of the Persian language, is 
an interpreter of the spiritual world. This great thinker was a unique artist 
who, to a large extent, provided the formal structure for the A/athaaw7 of Riimi. 
Furthermore, Nizami himself succeeded at the same time in reflecting in the 
mirror of Persian poetry the highest gnostic and philosophical truths and to 
make manifest the mysteries of the hidden world in the dress of the world of 
manifestation in the form of poems of great beauty. 
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THE SECOND EDUCATION OF THE MUFIŤ 
NOTES ON SHIHAB AL-DIN AL-QARAFI’S 
TIPS TO THE JURISCONSULT 


Years of study, incalculable hours of memorization, tortuous bouts of dis- 
putation and months of apprenticeship, at long last, the coveted rank of 
jurisconsult is attained. What was it finally like to be a 7/77 in a medieval 
Muslim society? What were the most vexing challenges facing a jurisconsult? 
From where did these emanate, and how prepared was the 27/7 to deal with 
them? And how did all of this affect the actual practice of issuing 22s? 

One major challenge to the 7/7 inhered in the policies of the state. The 
need to establish and preserve its legitimacy and fortify its position against 
would-be contenders engendered a relentless attempt on its part to coopt the 
tugaba. Aware, meanwhile, that it was only their independence that stood 
between the state and absolute tyranny, the ‘244° would prove equally de- 
termined to resist every attempt at cooptation. Now a government advance; 
now a counter-maneuver by the “vg244~ this antagonistic relationship would 
never subside; indeed it would prove seminal to the dialectical unfolding of 
Muslim history. 

But the state was not the only problem confronting the 7/4 Two other 
groups, the laity and fellow jurisconsults, were also potential sources of con- 
sternation. This is clearly reflected in an important work, A7@b a/[hkiém ff 
Tamyiz alFetawa Gn alAbkim wa Tasarrutat al-Qadi wa al-lmém * (The Book 
of Perfection in Distinguishing Legal Opinions from Judicial Decisions and the 
Discretionary Actions of Judges and Caliphs) by the great Maliki jurist of 
Ayytibid-Mamliik Egypt, Shihab al-Din al-Qarafi. In the last section of this 
work,? al-Qarafi offers a series of advisory tips on how to avoid some of the 
pitfalls involved in issuing legal opinions. This advice reveals that, having 
completed his formal education and obtained his license to teach and give 
legal opinions /2/-jiza Z al-tadris wa ali), 3 the mufti was thrust into a world 
of new and unfamiliar challenges. Some of these included: responding to 
questions couched in inaccurate or purposely misleading language; interpret- 
ing the often amorphous facts supplied by petitioners; avoiding attempts by 


1 Bd. ‘Abd al-Fattäh Abū Ghuddah (Aleppo: Maktabat al-Matbd‘at al-Islamiyah, 1967), hereafter 
abbreviated, 777)7r and referred to as “T,” followed by page numbers, in the body of the text. 

2 Temyts, pp. 244-84. 

3 On the process leading to the license to teach and issue legal opinions, see the excellent study 
by G. Makdisi, 74e Xise af Colleges: fastitutions of Learning in Islam and the West 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1981) 148-52. 
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laypersons to plagiarize /2/wa#s, accommodating madhab disparity with pe- 
titioners; responding to difficult and or unprecedented questions; and accept- 
ing professional responsibility for the form and content of his /wa. If a young 
litt? was to survive these challenges with his career and reputation intact— 
not to mention his standing in the Hereafter—he would have to receive a 
second education, this time on the hidden liabilities of his profession. Oth- 
erwise, he was certain to fall victim to the deceptive practices of the laity or 
the swift and often ruthless criticism of fellow jurisconsults in the field. Such 
instruction could come, of course, only from one well-versed in the intricacies 
of the trade. 


Shihab al-Din al-Qarafi 


Shihab al-Din Abū al-Abbas Ahmad b. Idris al-Qarafi* was a Berber from 
the North African tribe of Sanhaja. He was born in the Bahnasa district of 
Upper Egypt reportedly sometime around 626/1228.° He later migrated to 
Cairo, where he picked up the sobriquet, “al-Qarafi.” Unable to recall his 
proper name, the roll-caller at a study-house /42y/ a/-dars) decided simply to 
write “al-OQarafi,” because he noticed that young Shihab al-Din used to ap- 
proach the school from the direction of al-Qarāfa, a region just south of the 
Cairo citadel in the city’s old section. During his lifetime, al-Oarafi went on 
to head the Malikis of old Cairo,’ earning the reputation as one of the great- 
est scholars of his day. Ibn Farhiin relates in this regard the statement of the 
Maliki chief justice, Ibn Shukr: “The Shafiis and Malikis agree that the greatest 
scholars of our time in Egypt are three; al-Oarafi in old Cairo, Nasir al-Din 
b. al-Munayyir in Alexandria, and Ibn Dagigq al-Id in Cairo.”® Similarly, 
al-Suyiiti places al-Qarafi on his list of z2w/tzAid mutlags.° Leaving aside the 


4 Western scholarship to date has taken only slight notice of al-Qaraff. For references to him, 
see J. Schacht, 42 troduction to {slamic Lew (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1964) 265; N. J. Coulson, 
A History of Islemic Law (Edinburgh:Edinburgh University Press, 1964) 143; M. H. Kerr, As/enzic 
Reform: The Political and Legal Theories of Muhammad Abduh and Rashid Rida (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1966) 66-75, 86, 92,193-94; F. Rosenthal, 7ée Herb: 
Hashish Versus Medieval! Muslim Society (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971) 108-10, 120-21, 124, 181-83, 
190-92 and passim. To date, no entry on al-Qariff appears in Zhe Ancyclopedia af slam. 

5 The year 626/1228 is given by the modem biographer, Isma‘ll Basha al-Baghdadi, Aadiyat a/- 
Arifin Asma al Mullin wa Athér alMusannifin, 2.vols. (Istanbul: 1951) 1.99. This date, however, 
is suspect. According to Brockelman, al-Qarafi composed a work, a//strdsar Amd Tudritubu af Absa, 
which was “prompted by eighty-seven questions from the ruler of Sicily (Frederick I1?) to al-Malik 
al-Kamil.” GAZ, SI, 665. As al-Kāmil died in 636/1238, a birth date of A.H. 626 would mean that 
al-Qarafi composed this work before the age of ten! 

6 See Ibn Farhun, &/-Dityy e/-Mudhahhab 4 Ms Sitat Ayan Viami’ alMadhhab (Beirut: Dar 
al-Kutub al- Simiyah, n.d.) 66: Uatebet aybi rf Bsatu allighi Yt madhhabi malik.” 

7 fhid, p. 62. 

8 {hid p. 65. 

9 Husn al-Mubédaral A Tarikh Misr wa at-Qahirah, 2.vols., ed. Muhammad Abū al-Fadl Ibrahim 
(Cairo: sä al-Bab! al-Halab!, A.H. 1387). 
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controversial issue of ygd al-Qarafi’s works do portray a strikingly inno- 
vative mind and a man possessed of a firm belief in speaking out.!° His 
acumen as jurisconsult notwithstanding, he is not known to have held any 
public office. He died in 684/1285.41 


Understanding the Mufti’s Predicament 


To understand the nature and underlying causes of the 271/i7‘s predica- 
ment, one must first understand the nature of his function as a jurisconsult 
and, from there, the potential effects of his wz. According to al-Qarafi, the 
snuft’s function is analogous to that of a translator who translates the mean- 
ing of his patron’s speech to those who do not understand it. The patron served 
by the zzu/ž is God. Those translated to are Muslims who do not understand 
certain aspects of God’s speech, i.e. the Quran as interpreted by the Prophet’s 
fadith, The muft, however, is not infallible; he may miscommunicate on 
behalf of God or the Prophet. This liability is highlighted via al-Qarafi’s de- 
piction of the “2/w#as a habar (report), which, like all 2£44% is subject to 
being believed or disbelieved /y2/(enu/u a/-lasdiga wa al-takdhib) (T. 48-9). 2 
In other words, a /2/w7@ is of itself not binding but rather subject to the in- 
dependent judgments of the lay recipient: if the latter believes it to be a 
faithful representation of the divine will, he may accept it; if not, he may 
reject it in favor of the view of some other qualified jurist.!3 In sum, a 44wd 
can command only voluntary assent. It is in this sense correct to refer to it as 
a “legal opinion”. 

There is, however, another sense in which the “2/w2 is potentially much 
more than a legal opinion. Since in interpreting scripture the 21/77 conveys 
his conclusions on behalf of God, his pronouncements have, ceteris paribus, 
the effect of direct authorizations, commands or countermands on the basis 


10 In addition to the traditional religious sciences, al-Qarafi was also adept in mathematics, 
astro , and a number of other disciplines—even magic. In one of his works, 244 /nihet &/-Fakhira 
Sa widget a-Fejira, a refutation of certain Jewish but especially Christian charges, he flaunts his 
knowledge of Hebrew, quoting and translating the Old Testament (in Arabic script). He is reported 
to have written in excess of twenty works (of which seven, to my knowledge, have been published) 
the most important of which are 2/-/urdg (on legal precepts), «-Déatélre (his opus on Maliki law 
of which only volume one has been published), Ser% Tangi a/-Fusd/ (an important commentary 
on Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s «/Mafsd/on ust a-fof ), and the Aab alihkam & Temyis atFattwd 
fa atApkim wa Tasarrutit al QZ wa al-Imam. 

1 Drby; p. 66. See also, Salah al-Din Khalil b. Aybak al-Safad!, 24 WZA Gi a/-Waftyadt. 22 vols. 
ed. S. Dedering (Weisbaden: Fritz Steiner Press), 6:234, where a death-date of A.H. 682 is given. 

12 The distinction between reports or simple assertions /24+Q%r4g. Łhabar) and originations 
[Insh athe. insh#) plays a significant role in al-Qarafi’s thought as a whole. For his most thorough 
treatment of this topic, see his 2/-/lurzg, 4 vols. (Beirut: ‘Alam al-Kitab, n.d.), 1:18-61. 

13 For more on the layman's right to choose his #/wd, see G. Makdisi, “Magisterium and Academic 
Freedom in Classical Islam and Medieval Christianity,” /4zavc Lew and Jurisprudence, ed. Nicholas 
Heer (Seattle: The University of Washington Press, 1990) 117, where the layman's right is referred 
to as Lernfreihert, as opposed to the Ledrfrechert (right to profess) of the jurisconsult. 
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of which a person may act. Individuals, according to al-Qarafi, are sw/ juris. 
they have both the right and the obligation to conduct their affairs autono- 
mously in accordance with the Law. The function of the z/# is simply to 
inform them of what the Law is. Once it is deemed that a mu/#/‘s pro- 
nouncement is a faithful representation of the divine will, it becomes the right 
of any individual to act on the basis thereof, independent of any supervision 
or intervention by the state. This, according to al-Qarafi, is the basic rule to 
which there are only three possible exceptions: 


(1) Where there are legal impediments or prerequisites!® that may af- 
fect the application of a rule, or where the rule is so nebulous that it 
requires additional investigation and or arbitration to determine its exact 
extent (T. 146-48); 1 


(2) Where leaving the privilege of implementing a rule to the public is 
likely to result in public disorder and unmitigated conflict (T. 148-49); !7 


(3) Where a right or obligation is the subject of wide controversy among 
the /vg24%* involving a conflict of interest between the rights of man 
and the rights of God /Augtig AMah/ (T. 149-51). !8 


In the absence of these circumstances, individuals retain, according to 
al-Qarafi, the right to act, unilaterally, on the advice of a z/%. 19 In practical 
terms, this means that gaining authorization to perform an act may be as 
simple as procuring the appropriate “#/wd@ from a qualified w/d It is this 
quality of the “24w# that exposes the zvw/f% to the ruses and deceptive 


14 A legal impediment /2247/9 is any condition the presence of which preempts the application 
of a rule. E.g. delivering allegedly stolen property into the possession of an accused thief is a 
impediment to applying the law of theft. For more on the so-called sAm wadSya, see S. Jackson, 
La Defense of Two-Tered Orthodoxy: A Study of Sbihah af-Din al Qarati 's Fuab allhkiin i 
Tamyis al-Patiwa Go alApkim wa Tasarrultt el-Qad! wa al-lmsm, Ph.D. diss., The University of 
Pennsylvania, 1991, pp.. 142-44. 

18 A legal prerequisite /s4ard// is any condition the absence of which preempts the application of 
a legal rule. E.g. if the allegedly stolen property falls below the necessary dollar-value /2/s#0/, the 
rule governing theft is rendered inapplicable. ssa, p 143. 

16 E.g. divorce on grounds of insolvency would require a judge to determine if what may be 
considered insolvency actually exists, or whether the wife knew at the time of marriage that the 
husband was prone to insolvency (which, according to Malik, would deny her the right of divorce 
on grounds of the husband's inability to support her). 

17 E.g. the implementation of the prescribed punishments udde). 

18 E.g. a debtor’s wish to free his slave would result in a conflict between the right of the 
creditors to the dollar-value of the slave and the right of God to the master’s act of gurdz4 (drawing 
near) represented in manumission. . 

19 At T. 151, al-Qaraff states explicitly: “These are the three reasons for which the implementation 
of a legal rule will require the action of a judge or some other government official. And whenever 
none of these circumstances are found to exist, a legal rule is to follow its legal cause /svhz6/ 
[automatically], regardless of whether a fudge rules or not.” 
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strategems of the laity. On the other hand, it adds to the hypercriticism of his 
colleagues in the field, since, as a licence to act, the “2/w@ has direct impact on 
the moral and social fabric of society. 


The Problem of Language 


The first problem confronting the 7/7 was perhaps that of language, 
language being the primary medium through which he received the data on 
which he processed his “24w#. There were, however, two languages con- 
fronting the 7/7’ that of scripture and that of the laity. The former, which 
was the basis of his scriptural interpretation, posed little problem; for the 
muti had been trained in hermeneutics, rhetoric, and related propaedeutics. 
The latter, however, which conveyed the facts to be contemplated, constituted 
more of a problem. For here the relationship between meaning and the formal 
qualities of language (i.e. morphological patterns, derivations, etc.) was sig- 
nificantly blurred. That is to say, there were often substantial differences 
between the technical or legal /sfar7 meanings and connotations of words 
and the manner in which these were used by laypersons. This in turn pre- 
sented the 7/77 with what was perhaps his first dilemma: was he to hold his 
petitioner to the technical or legal meanings and connotations of words? Or 
was he to go beyond the formal qualities of speech to the real intentions and 
facts behind a layman’s question? 

At bottom, this problem resulted from the limited extent to which the 
zits formal training could be applied to interpreting the speech of layper- 
sons, This speech was often far removed from classical Arabic and replete 
with solecisms, inaccuracies and idiosyncratic usages accumulated over space 
and time. The zz//7‘s training, being scripture-based, had assumed that those 
who use language always did so with precision: God and His messenger speak 
with precision and mean exactly what they say. Moreover, their language 
was fixed in the period of Revelation and thus less fraught with semantic 
ambiguities that might result from evolution. Little did this apply, however, 
in the case of laypersons. Indeed, it could not be assumed, for example, that 
they always “meant” what they said, or that they even knew what they were 
saying in the technical or legal sense.” Add to this the doctrine, vigorously 
endorsed by al-Qarafi, to the effect that custom or customary usage took 


20 To try to illustrate this problem via a modern example: Muslims in the West generally view as 
interest-bearing //Grw7 virtually all transactions involving banks. On this understanding, mustis 
are routinely asked: “Is it permissible for a person to buy a house via an interest-bearing loan from 
a bank?’ to which the response is in the negative. Excluded from this process, however, is the 
following question: Is it safe for a 27/7 to assume that what a layperson describes as interest-bearing 
is actually such at law? Might not the transaction in question be subsumed under some other legal 
institution, E.g. zur%e4aé, of which the layperson has no knowledge but which might change the 
multi's response? 
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precedence over m7 (coinage of original or dictionary-meaning) when it came 
to interpreting common everyday speech (T. 249). This meant that not only 
could a z7u/# not hold a layperson to the technical meanings and connota- 
tions of words but that he had also to learn the dominant usage among the 
laity and interpret their questions in this light. 

According to al-Qarafi, a z7u/f7 was never to proceed on the apparent 
meaning of a layman’s words until he first ascertained that what was appar- 
ently being said was actually meant. To this end he was to seek not only the 
aid of the petitioner’s explanation but also any other available circumstantial 
evidence, e.g. the petitioner’s social standing, appearance or occupation 
(T. 246). Similarly, if a layman claimed that he meant, for example, by an oath 
something that is admissible according to the rules of Arabic rhetoric (e.g. 
particularizing general statements /2t+Asis a/-Znnm/ e.g. he says that his oath 
to relinquish all garments was intended to include only cotton garments) but 
common only among trained specialists, this should not be accepted. For, ac- 
cording to al-Qarafi, this type of sophisticated use of language goes beyond 
what is normal for the average layman (T. 246). 

Particularly vexing in this context were questions involving the use of 
standardized verbal formulae, as were used, for example, in divorce, 
manumission, charitable gifts, z7w7z4242, etc. The problem here was that the 
legal effects of such formule /insh#GtSg. insk) was based not on direct 
scriptural injunctions (e.g. “You are divorced” constitutes a triple divorce) 
but rather on the customary usage within a given society. According to al-Qarafi 


A man’s statement to his wife, “You are divorced,” does not effect di- 
vorce, according to the original meaning of these words /A/ a/-wad 
2/-awwal). Rather, the original meaning of this expression is that he 
informed her /at44ara/ that he had divorced her thrice. Ordinarily 
speaking, these words would not legally bind him in any way. On the 
contrary, the effect of such a statement would be similar to what occurs 
were she to ask him about her status after divorce had occurred and he 
were to respond, “You are thrice divorced,” informing here that divorce 
had occurred. This is the original effect of these words. And they have 
only come to acquire the ability to bring divorce into actual existence 
by the fact that custom has converted them from a mere assertion 
(kbebar) into an origination (/insha? (wa innama sérat tufidu ¢-talaga 
Li sababi S-nagli burty Gani Cikhbari ile Linsh&). This is how all le- 
gal formulae work.?! 


In other words, when a particular right has been exercised via a particular 
expression long enough that this expression becomes famous /is4éz4arg/ for its 
use in this capacity, it becomes customary to assume that anyone wishing to 


21 See Shihab al-Din al-Oarafi, <4/u7i7q, 4 vols. (Beirut: Alam al-Kitāb, n.d.) 1:23. 
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exercise this right will do so via this expression. Furthermore, since anyone 
who uses this expression does so only to exercise this right, the expression 
becomes institutionalized as a legal formula. If, however, the custom subse- 
quently changes and the expression finds itself abandoned in favor of a new 
one, it will lose its initial status as a legal formula and its utterance will no 
longer bear legal consequences. 

Let us take a concrete example which underscores what happens when 
imuftisinterpret the words of laypersons according to criteria exterior to com- 
mon usage. In the authoritative Maliki manual, 2-Audgwwang, compiled in 
the 3rd/9th century, Malik is cited as holding certain phrases to initiate automatic, 
triple divorce: e.g. “You are forbidden to me (az Slayya hardin)”, “You are 
exempt /20i bariya)”,; "I have given you to your family /wahabtuki 4 abliky) 
(T. 238). On this entry, certain Maliki 7/Zsin al-Qariiff’s time insisted on giving 
fatwas to the effect that these phrases set in motion the same legal effects as 
they had in the time of Malik. Al-Oarafi protested that in 7th/13th century 
Egypt, these statements no longer meant what they used to and that common- 
ers now used them without any wish or suspicion that they carried legal impli- 
cations. It was thus wrong, according to him, to give “2/w4s stating that these 
were legally binding formule. 


You know that you do not find anyone using these phrases today for this 
purpose. On the contrary, whole lifetimes pass and no one hears anyone 
say to his wife when he wants to divorce her, 228 A4a/ivah,~ or 
“walabtuk? Lf ablikr”, No one hears anyone use these phrases today, 
neither to sever the marital bond nor to designate the desired number 
of divorces (T. 238). 


In sum, whenever the legal status of an act or expression was determined 
to have been deduced on the basis of custom, it was to undergo change com- 
mensurate with any material changes in that custom (T. 231). A key difficulty, 
however, was determining the precise point at which a popular practice gained 
recognition as a legally probative custom. Here al-Qarafi warns the 27.z///to 
be careful not to confuse his own views on what has become customary with 
the actual situation on the ground. 


It is not enough that the .77u//believes that a particular expression has 
become customary //s4é24arg/. For his belief of what has become cus- 
tomary may stem from his training in the zadhAzé and his persistent 
study and disputation in the law. Rather, for an expression to become 
customary is for the common folk of a particular locale to understand 
one thing only whenever they hear it, not from one of the “7ga4a7 but 
from one of their own and according to their use of the expression for 
this particular purpose. This is the “becoming customary” /2/ishtihar/ 
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that is sufficient to transform the literal meaning of an expression to a 
[probative] usage based on custom (T. 243). 


To be sure, these were difficult matters indeed. In his attempt to resolve 
them the 27/7 could rely neither on scripture nor upon formal jurisprudence 
alone. Instead, he would have to acquire, on his own, an intimate knowledge 
of the customs and habits of the common folk. In this he was to indulge neither 
personal nor professional bias. Rather, he was to proceed on the basis of ob- 
servation and personal interaction.” 


Duplicitous Use of Language 


The problem of unintentionally misused or misunderstood language aside, 
the z7/d often faced persons who intentionally employed prevaricative tac- 
tics in order to obtain authorizations to do illegal things. According to al-Qarafi, 
it was the zzy s duty to stay abreast of the latest developments in this art of 
deception. Thus, for example, if he received a question that did not make 
sense or whose language did not comport with the petitioner's social standing, 
he was to proceed with extreme caution. For the awkward ring of a question 
was a sure indication that the petitioner was bending his language, which he 
would do only because he knew that were he to speak unequivocally he would 
not receive the answer he wanted (T. 252). Such attempts were by no means 
uncommon. To dramatize this, al-Oarafi relates an experience of his own. 


I was once asked about contracting marriages in Cairo: is such per- 
missible or not? The question confused me, so I said to him, “I will not 
give you a /2/¢w# until you clarify what you mean;” for everyone knows 
that contracting marriages in Cairo is permissible. And I continued to 
interrogate him until he finally admitted, “We wanted to contract it out- 
side Cairo, but we were prohibited, on the grounds that it was being 
contracted only to render the woman licit (to her former husband who 
had divorced her thrice) /Z aanahu istih/a/). So we came to Cairo and 
contracted it there.” I said to him, “This is not permissible, either in 
Cairo or outside Cairo!” (T. 252-3) 


Two issues emerge here. First, the petitioner in this case clearly saw 
al-Qarafi’s would-be “24v# as an endowment of a legal right; all he had to do 
was obtain it and he would have been legally covered (e.g. he could not be 
charged with adultery or denied inheritance). But perhaps more significant in 


2 Jn a similar vein, al-Qarafi advises the 7/Z/ to make sure, when responding to out-of-towners 
that the custom of the latter's home-town does not differ from that of the 27/% For such a difference 
may render the “/wd normally given inapplicable. See T. 249. This was perhaps of particular 
relevance during al-Qarāffs time, as large numbers of Syrians migrated to Egypt following the 
Mongol invasions of 659/1260. 
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this case is that al-Qarafi’s 24w# was sought apparently not to cover the peti- 
tioner legally but, rather, to appease his conscience. He had already come to 
Cairo and contracted the marriage; he was now seeking a way to relieve his 
conscience after the fact. This underscores yet another problem facing the 
utd, namely, that in addition to guarding against abuse of the wa as a le- 
gal instrument, he had also to guard against its use as a means to gaining 
psychological comfort in the face of committing wrong. 

For his part, the 7/77 had always to be mindful of the extra-legal use and 
impact of his 42/wz. In this regard, al-Qarafi reminds his colleagues that they 
are “God's trustees over His creation,” and if they are not to betray this sacred 
trust they must remember that “Many a truth is sought as a means to evil” 
[Tubba haggin urida bihi al-b&ti}) (T. 259). When people seek to use them as 
a means to illicit gain or to soothe their conscience in the face of committing 
wrong, zzu/tismust not allow themselves to become tools in the public’s hands. 
Rather, they must be cunning and imaginative; and they must strive in every 
case to see that justice and truth prevail (T. 259). 


Keeping the Facts Straight 


In a similar vein, al-Qarafi advises the 2/77 neither to add to nor sub- 
tract from a petitioner’s question in any significant way. The 27:/7 should give, 
rather, straightforward answers that are limited strictly to what is asked (T. 257). 
For example, if a layman asks, “What do you say of one who buys wine from 
Muslims?’ a careless 27/47 might respond, “If he drinks it after buying it, he 
is to receive the punishment for drinking” (T. 257). The petitioner is then apt 
to go and say, “The scholars have advised me that so and so who bought wine 
is to receive the punishment for drinking”! (T. 257) 

Only if by adding something to the question the 27/7 is able to thwart a 
petitioner’s ill-intended designs is he to do so. For example, if a person who is 
known for his criminal proclivities asks, “Is it permissible to take money by 
way of loan?’ and it is perceived that his real intention is to use the w7w/t7's 
response as a justification for illegally seizing someone’s money with the pur- 
ported intention of returning it later, the 7//should respond as follows: “If 
he takes it (i.e., the money) with the owner’s permission, according to the 
provisions of the law, without force and without coercion, it is permissible; if 
not, it is not” (T. 258). Interestingly, according to al-Oarafi’s most considered 
advice, it would be better in such cases for the 7/4 not to respond at all; “for 
the [petitioner's] goal in obtaining such a “2/2 is only [to use it] as a means to 
corruption” (T. 258). And , “Imparting knowledge to evil people is like selling 
weapons to known highway robbers’.”* Thus the best course would be for 


3 See Shihab al-Din al-Qarafl, 2-DAathirad (Cairo: Matbe’at Kulltyat al-SharPah, 1381/1961) 1:49. 
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the zzu not to respond at all. For, in this way he extinguishes all hopes of 
such unethical actions being carried out under the guise of legal sanction. 

Such examples underscore the more general problem confronting the 
Znutti, namely, that of having to respond to questions of the facts of which he 
was neither certain nor convinced. Possessing no jurisdiction of fact, how- 
ever, the zzu was powerless to place any legally binding onus of proof 
upon his petitioner. This left him in an extremely vulnerable position: on the 
one hand, he could not afford to take petitioners at their every word; on the 
other hand, he could not fall into the trap of assuming himself, gua w/t, to 
be the final arbiter on questions of fact. Indeed, the latter was a tendency no 
less ominous in al-Qarafi’s view than the former.” In the final analysis, the 
mufti was to tread carefully between these two extremes. Where it was 
obvious that a petitioner was misrepresenting the facts, he was to respond 
preemptively. But where he found himself less certain about the facts, the 
better plan was to remain silent. 


Checking Conservative Reflexes 


Related to the issue of assessing facts was another problem, namely, that 
of conservatism, or what might be called in some cases plain laziness. At bot- 
tom this problem centered around the inadequate or careless application of 
analogical reasoning, as a result of which unprecedented cases would be forced 
into pre-existing categories, despite differences between the new facts and those 
assumed by scripture or the ancient Imams. Briefly stated, unprecedented cases 
are treated via a process known as “24/77/ (extrapolation), of which there are 
numerous applications, all of which involve three basic steps: (1) identifying 
the efficient attributes /awsi/%e. si/z/ in treated questions; (2) doing the same 
for the untreated question; and (3) matching the untreated to a treated ques- 
tion due to the existence of a common efficient cause /Y/z/. 6 The key to this 


24 Al-Qarāfi was extremely concerned about s7//Uis arrogating to themselves, or their z7u/fahi7 
Imams for that matter, jurisdiction of fact. Facts are determined on the basis of observation. The 
views of mutis, qua-jurisconsults, regarding facts are no more probative than those of anyone else. 
Thus, while a lay-person may accept as authoritative a s7w/Z/’s statement to the effect that the sun's 
passing its zenith renders performance of the noon-prayer obligatory, he should not deem authoritative 
a mufé?'s statement to the effect that the sun has actually passed its zenith For more on this point 
see Jackson, Defense, pp. 146-49. 

25 Facts, according to al-Qarafi, were ultimately the responsibility of the petitioner, even in 
cases where the latter presented his case to a judge. In this regard, he relates the words of the 
Prophet: *You people present your disputes to me for arbitration; and some of you may be more 
skillful at presenting their case than others. But if I should appropriate to any one of you a right 
that properly belongs to his brother, let him not take it. For in such case I will have but cut out for 
him a piece of the Hellfire!” See T. 87. 

76 On Ææ% in general and the methods of extracting efficient and inefficient attributes, see 
Jackson, Defense, pp. 161-63. For a helpful introduction to deductive and analogical reasoning, see 
W. Hallag, “The Logic of Legal Reasoning in Religious and Non-Religious Cultures: The Case of 
Islamic Law,” C/evelezd State Law Review, 34(1) 1985-86, 79-96. i 
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operation is of course the proper identification of efficient attributes and the 
elimination of those that are not efficient. A typical case of 424477 might look 
as follows: treated question possesses attributes A, B and C; untreated ques- 
tion possesses Z, B and X; B in the treated question is deemed efficient, A 
and C inefficient; Z and X of the untreated question are deemed inefficient, 
leaving B. The untreated question is then subsumed under the ruling cover- 
ing the treated question. 

Now, where a 7i/Z is careless or simply lazy, he might rush to identify B 
in both questions and simply ignore all other attributes, including some that 
might otherwise break the analogy. Al-Qarafi thus insists that, when treating 
unprecedented questions, 7.Z/Zis must proceed with extreme caution and 
consider any and all possible differences between treated and untreated ques- 
tions. Whenever relevant differences are detected, analogies are not to be forced, 
despite the similarities between the two specimens (T. 260-61). E lsewhere, in 
a typical showing of his courage as a jurist, al-Qarafi would go on to show just 
how committed to this axiom he was: the corruptive /z7w/Svd) effects he ob- 
served in hashish rendered it different from wine (with its intoxicating /zuskz7/ 
effects and its tendency to incite violence) and therefore not wholly analogous 
to the latterl?’ This type of careful discrimination al-Qarafi considered the duty 
of every practicing zzzi, ® 


Plagiarism 


In the sixth of al-Qardfi’s ten admonitions, he warns his colleagues and 
students against the ravages of written @/was. 


If the mut finds a defect or an empty space on the last line of a 
written question, he should fill it in with an appropriate phrase [e.g. 
alhamdu {lah \. For such empty spaces and the like are a great means 
to impugning the z7w///‘s qualifications; and they facilitate ill-gain by 
way of extraneous additions (T. 254). 


7 See a/Furilg, 1:217-18, esp. 218: “We do not find anything of such [violence] occurring among 
gatherings of those who consume 4ash/sh. Nor do we hear about them such habits as are commonly 
reported in the case of those who drink wine. On the contrary, they [42s4/s4 consumers] are calm, 
quiet and sedated; were you to take from them their garments or insult them, you would not find in 
them that propensity towards violence such as is found among those who drink wine; rather, they 
are more like dumb beasts. And for this reason, dead corpses are often found among those who 
drink wine but not among those who consume Agså/så. Thus... I believe it Zas%/s4/ to be corruptive, 
not intoxicating; and I do not oblige a 42a punishment for [those who consume] it; nor do I deem 
invalid the prayers of those under its influence. Rather, I prescribe discretionary sanctions /é# $2 
which discourage people from getting involved with it.” 

238 Al-Oarafi was obsessed with the necessity of drawing subtle distinctions between apparently 
identical things. This is reflected in ‘the titles of a number of his works, e.g. /-Zurūīg and Tkmyis. 
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To underscore the seriousness of this matter, al-Oarafi cites the actual case . 
of a celebrated Kufan scholar who was once petitioned for a written 2/w7 
concerning a man who had died leaving his mother and a maternal brother. 
There was an empty space at the bottom of the petition in which it was added, 
“and a paternal cousin.” The zw/#/ took this question and wrote: “To the 
mother goes a third; to the maternal brother a sixth; and to the cousin goes the 
rest.” The petitioner then added to this 2#wg “and a father.” Then he circu- 
lated it among the people, exclaiming, “Look at how so and so denied the 
father inheritance in favor of the paternal cousin!” The members of the zzu/i7's 
madhhab responded, “A scholar of so and so's standing cannot be ignorant of 
this.” (He must know that the father takes precedence over the paternal cousin.) 
The petitioner then pointed to the u/s handwriting as proof that the latter 
had given this outlandish “2/v@. The end result was a great and embarrassing 
confrontation /f#f74/ between two parties of jurisconsults (T. 255). 

In order to avoid such catastrophes, the 7:z/t7 must never leave blank 
spaces in his written /2/was, especially in the vicinity of words that conjugate 
into sound duals and plurals, e.g. where 4/47 can be turned into &rān, or Amr 
into ‘4zzraa, Similarly, he should never vary the script in which he writes; 
rather, he should always write in the same hand so that his handwriting becomes 
known and it becomes impossible to ascribe to him miscellaneous “ws of 
which he is not the author. 


Moot and Controversial Questions 


In admonition number ten, al-Qarafi advises the szzw/f to be wary of 
commoners who ask questions on complicated matters of theology, e.g. alle- 
gorical verses of the Qur'an and the like. These are the proper concern of the 
great scholars, and laypersons who delve into them only evince their misguided 
prurience and the fact that they have nothing else to do with their time. The 
best thing for a 271/77 to do when faced with such questions is not to respond 
but to advise the petitioner to direct his/her attention to perfecting prayer 
(salat/sg, salat) or to other practical matters. But if a commoner asks such a 
question and it is clear that his motivation is not idle inquisitiveness but a 
genuine need for clarification, it becomes the z7/#7‘s duty to respond, to clear 
up the matter in the questioner’s mind, and to guide the latter to the truth. It 
is best that the 27/7 respond to such questions orally—not in writing, 
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..for the tongue is capable of communicating that which the pen can- 
not; for the tongue is alive, while the pen is dead (T. 282), 29 


If the petitioner's question is one concerning which there is disagreement 
among the zzadhizbs, the mufti should not cite this disagreement; for such 
will only confuse the petitioner, and he will not know which view to accept. 
Similarly, the mufti should not mention supporting arguments and proofs 
(adilla/sg, dali), for fear that such will only confuse the questioner. But if he 
senses that some of the /vga44° might object to his response and possibly 
condemn it, the 7/¢ should clarify his position fully; he should back it up 
with all the requisite proofs, so that other jurists are able to recognize its 
soundness, and so that he may protect his reputation from evil tongues (T. 268). 

If a question admits of more than one valid response, the 772/77 should not 
cite the easy view when counseling notables and government officials and the 
stringent view when responding to common folk. Indeed, al-Oarafi considers 
this tantamount to treason, a vile act of exploitation of the religion and of the 
Muslims. It is a sign of corruption //uswq/, impiety and surfeited love of pre- 
eminence //7y2sa/, and only those who place ingratiation with God’s creation 
over ingratiation with God ever indulge in such a practice (T. 270). 

Whenever there is at stake a matter that affects the religion as a whole or 
the general welfare of the Muslims at large (particularly, matters involving 
the holders of official power) the muftf should come out clearly with his point, 
providing all the requisite proofs and needed exhortations. It may even be 
advisable to include a verbal reprimand against the perpetrators of evil. But 
while the muft? is advised to use strong, forceful language, he should also 
use language that is simple and easy; for his aim is to convince the people 
and to move them to action, without unnecessarily taxing their minds (T. 269). 

Finally, al-Qarafi advises the 7w/f that, whenever possible, he should 
advise his petitioners in a spirit of compassion and gentleness (T. 282-83). 
And he should be mindful of his appearance, well-groomed and well dressed, 
according to the provisions of the law. 


... for it is in the nature of people to extol outward appearances. And 
whenever a zu/¢/ is not exalted in the hearts of the people, they will 
not turn to him for guidance, nor will they apply themselves to follow- 
ing his advice (T. 271). 


39 One is reminded in this context of the famed contemporary Egyptian sfayé+, Muhammad 
Mutawwall al-Shirawi, and the manner in which he handles questions on difficult verses from the 
Quran. Al-Shirawi skillfully moves back and forth through various registers of colloquial and 
classical language, drawing freely from popular urban and rural culture. Only a small percentage of 
these responses, however, is ever published. 
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Madhhab Disparity 


Frequently the 7/7 would encounter petitioners who indicated that they 
normally followed a madhhab other than that of the 7/// For al-Qarafi, this 
was a simple matter, as the going opinion in the Maliki school was that 42⁄9 
or legal eclecticism was not allowed (T. 274). According to this doctrine, when 
questioned by someone from another madhfab, a mufti was simply to re- 
spond on the basis of the latter’s school.*° Al-Oarafi recognized, however, that 
there was a minority among Malikis along with the majority of Shafiis who 
allowed the practice of switching or combining madhhahs. * To these jurists 
he insisted on the following: in responding to a petitioner from another school, 
a suf? had to be sure that he did not lead the latter into an act that violated 
consensus. For example, according to the Maliki school, witnesses are not a 
prerequisite at the time of marriage but may be substituted by announcing the 
marriage, after the fact.3? Were a Maliki petitioner to ask a Hanafi z7w/#/ if itis 
necessary for the bride to be represented by a guardian /w2//, the latter should 
respond as follows: you must have a guardian; for without one, your marriage 
will be invalid according to Malik because of the absence of a guardian; and it 
will be invalid according to Abū Hanifa because of the absence of witnesses. 
In other words, if the Hanafi 7/7 gives the prevailing opinion among Hanafis 
(that a guardian is not necessary), this Maliki may contract a marriage in which 
there are neither witnesses nor a guardian. This is a violation of consensus, as 
no school upholds such a view. 


30 According to al-Qarāfi, this was a matter of Consensus” God's ruling for both the w7uyéehid 
and those who follow him 1s the ruling concluded by the respective ruts,” (T 219)—not the 
conclusions of some other Imam. (T. 248) “And, ..there being consensus on this point, were we to 
give a petitioner a response that went against the conclusion (of his Imām), we would be in 
violation of consensus. Nay, this is a rule backed by consensus, and it is forbidden for anyone to 
violate it’ (T. 220). This view, however, was not universally accepted One of al-Qarafi’s esteemed 
teachers, the redoubtable Shafid, al-‘Izz b ‘Abd al-Salam, was once asked, “Should the z7u/f/ask a 
petitioner, ‘What is your school?, if you are a Hanbali, the ruling is such and such; but if you are a 
Shafi the ruling is such and such’ Or should the w/t simply cite what he believes to be the 
correct ruling, according to his own school?’ To this al-Izz responded, “The 7v///should not ask 
about the petitioner’s school. This is the practice of the Companions, Successors, and s7u/ti5, 
ancient and modern—especially if the view of the petitioner’ s school i is weak, deficient.” See ‘Abd 
al‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Salam, Aet@wa Sultan a/-Ulema’ al-lex 6 Abd afSs/im, ed Mustara ‘Ashiq 
(Cairo:Maktabat al-Quran, n.d.) 103 

3 For a Hanafi view in support of 42/4, see, Ibn Amir al-Hajj, 2-7xgrir wa a/-tablir, 3 vols. 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Imtyah, 1403/1983) 3:250-53. The editor of the 727s cites as the best 
modern work in support of 42/07. Umdat #/-Tebgig A al-Teglid wa al-Tallig by Sæd al-Bani 
al-Dimashqi (Damascus: 1341/1922). 

82 See Ahmad b Muhammad b Ahmad al-Dardir, aAVharth 2/Seghlr, 2 vols. (Cairo: Mustafa al-Babl 
al-Halabi, 1372/1952) 1:375. See also, al-Sayyid Sabiq, AgA #/Sunna, 3 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kitäb 
al-‘Arab!, 1405/1985) 2:56 (nt. 1). 
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Mult? to Multi 


Turning to the z7/7's relationship with his fellow jurisconsults, one finds 
additional liabilities. Indeed, with every 24vzhe gave the zu/Z/was literally 
putting his reputation and his relationship with other /vg2/é” (especially his 
seniors) on the line. To begin with, each s/f represented the remaining 
members of his school in an ongoing competition for preeminence with the 
sister zwadh4ads. Any slip of the pen could thus be used to discredit his entire 
school. In addition, within his own school, there was an intense competition 
over the coveted position of headmaster /7#7%5/. As advancement could be 
achieved only by proving oneself more competent than one’s fellow Malikis or 
Shafiis, senior jurisconsults were on the lookout for junior zzw/Zs trying to 
advance their careers at the former's expense.** This brought an exaggerated 
sensitivity to matters of decorum and paying the proper respects, particularly 
since petitioners’ freedom to seek multiple 2/was rendered every zust ’s 
response a veritable public document. 

In order to spare the young 27/77 the agony and embarrassment of col- 
liding with his colleagues in the field, al-Qarafi offers the following advice. If a 
petitioner brings his question to a z7/# already having received a 2/w7from 
another 7.7/7, the second zzu should observe proper protocol: if he agrees 
with the first zzw/Z‘s response and the latter is of the highest standing, he 
should write, “Like this is my response (4a dhilika jawébi)” (T. 264). Less 
deferential, however, is when he writes, “My response is like this /awab/ ġa 
dhälika)” (T. 264). Still less deferential and tending towards haughtiness is for 
the second s/f simply to repeat the first z7w/‘s response in his (the 
second s) own words without making any reference to it (T. 256). More haughty, 
even bordering on disrespect, is for the second 27/7 to write, "The response 
is correct (24j2wab sawab/,” or “The response is sound /a-awab sahih)” 
(T. 265). These latter expressions, according to al-Qarāfi, “should be used only 
if it is proper for the second zmuri to authorize the first z7/f to give /atwas 
(yujizuhu) or act as overseer of the latter’s work, the relationship between 
them being as that between teacher and student [the first being the student, 
the second the teacher]...” (T 265). 

If the second zzu is deferring to the first, he should write his response 
beneath that of the latter. If he is assuming superiority, he should write paral- 
lel to it. Here, however, there are grades of superiority: if he wishes to show 
modesty, he should write to the left of the response; if such is not his wish, 
he should write to the right of it (T. 265-6). 


B On yas24 within the medhhabs, see Makdisi, Ase, pp. 129-33, On the problem of jurisconsults 
prematurely seeking 7ydsz2/, see Jamal al-Din Abū al-Faraj ‘Ali Ibn al-Jawzi, Takin al-Futys, 
(Chester Beatty Library, Arabic Mss. no. 3829). 
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If a zmzu/tī receives a question to which some unqualified would-be zu 
has already responded, he should not respond at all, even if the first response 
is correct. For the second response, according to al-Qarāfi, is likely to be taken 
not only as a confirmation of the initial respondent's answer but also as a 
confirmation of qualifications to speak on the law (T. 265). Here one sees the 
reverse of a problem alluded to earlier wherein al-Qarafi advised his colleagues 
not to respond to laypersons seeking to exploit the law. There, however, the 
fear was of what might be made of the “2/7 in the hands of unscrupulous 
commoners. Here, the point is to keep the authority to issue 2/was out of ir- 
responsible and undeserving hands. 

If a mu/tī comes across a 4#/w@ that is wrong, according to the zadhhab 
of the issuing zzu; even if the latter believes it to be correct, the second szurt 
must correct it. For example, if the first 4/w7 is based on an improper ex- 
ecution of “g/d or it violates univocal texts of scripture /zass/, consensus 
(jms), a fortiori analogy /givas jal) or established legal precepts /gaw# Iq), 
in the absence of some valid countervailing consideration /auzr7q), the sec- 
ond szz/d/ must correct it and re-process it on the basis of the first w/d/‘s 
madbbab* lf, on the other hand, the content of the first 4/w# is sound in that 
it does not include any such violations—even if it does not reflect the strongest 
(réji) or most widely endorsed /mashAir/ view in the mu/t’s school—the 
second s7w/Zis not to oppose it in any way, even if it goes against his school. 

However, if a muft encounters an erroneous “Ava and he is certain that 
its author will not be offended by his pointing out the error and that, given the 
opportunity, the latter would correct the “/w# himself without any ill-feeling 
or contempt, the second 77% should send this z/w to its author. 


For this is a better means to covering up his mistake and safeguarding 
his honor, lest (the erroneous 2/w# ) circulate among the people and 
an adversary or envious counterpart discover it and take it as a means to 
achieving some ill-intended goal... (T. 276). 


If the first 2u/t7's error, however, is only a matter of his pen having missed 
a stroke or a letter or two appearing without diacritics, 


the second zu/f# should correct it himself, in order to combine the in- 
terest of (amending) the v2 with the interest of preventing pain from 
coming to the heart of its author, and reversing the potential evil conse- 
quences (of this error) as quickly as possible (T. 267). 


In short, al-Qarafi’s advice reveals how extremely sensitive s7w/tis could 
be when it came to having their work criticized or where it appeared that they 


% On proper versus improper 4eg/a/ see Jackson, Defense, pp.1464-9, and passim. On legal 
precepts, see /Ziq7/ pp. 163-67. On countervailing considerations, see /Ż\7 pp. 80-6. 
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were not receiving the proper respects. In such an atmosphere, a young jurist 
would do well to remember that those who live wantonly by the pen often 
suffer careers that die from similar causes. Indeed, dreams of precocious star- 
dom notwithstanding, rarely would the advantages of exerting one’s indepen- 
dence outweigh the security of conformity and sticking close to the group. 
While knowledge of how to preserve unity among one’s colleagues may not 
have been a subject formally taught in the z2q7asas, it was all the same a skill 
that a z7/t could ill afford to do without. 


ss s 


Nowadays, one hears much not only about the perceived inability of trained 
fuqahå> to understand the realities affecting their constituencies, but also 
about the general lack of importance seemingly attached to practical experience 
and extra-legal education. Increasingly, however, it is being recognized that 
the challenges of the day require not merely an upgrading in the level of 
religious training but also greater involvement on the part of the fuqahå> in 
the art of living itself.*5 In reading al-Qarafi’s Tips to the Jurisconsult, one is 
brought to the conclusion that such recognition is not the product of modern 
times but rather of the classical tradition of Muslim jurisprudential thought. 


Lidana University SHERMAN A. JACKSON 
Department of Neat Bastern 
Languages and Cultures 


38 See, for example, Yusuf al-Qaradawi, “Fiqh al-Marakah... Fiqh al-Awrig,” Ma/allet a/-Ama/, 
May-June, 1991, 63. 
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NOTES ON IBN AL-‘ARABI’S INFLUENCE 
IN THE SUBCONTINENT 


Few Muslim thinkers have been as pervasively influential as Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
known among Sufis as the Greatest Master /2/-shaykh a/akbar/. Michel 
Chodkiewicz has expressed clearly one of the main reasons for his popularity: 
“His work, in distinction to all that preceded it... has a distinguishing feature: 
...it has an answer for everything.”! Many Muslims in the Indian subcontinent, 
like other Muslims elsewhere, have continued to seek out these answers down 
into modern times. The secondary literature on Islam in India attests to the 
fact that Ibn al‘Arabi was widely known and often controversial. But few if 
any of the modern scholars who have studied Indian Sufism have been famil- 
iar with his works or those of his immediate disciples. The judgment that 
there has been influence has been based largely on the references in the texts 
both to Ibn al-‘Arabi and to the well-known teaching usually ascribed to him, 
wahdet-wujud or the “Oneness of Being.”* It was with the aim of looking 
closely at the actual nature of this influence and the routes whereby it became 
established that I applied to the Indo-American Subcommission on Education 
for a grant to study the spread of Ibn al-‘Arabi's teachings in the subcontinent. 
As a result of having been given the generous support of the subcommission, I 
was able to spend eight months in India, from May 1988 to January 1989, 
looking at Persian and Arabic manuscripts. The ten libraries at which I spent 
significant lengths of time are located in Aligarh, Hyderabad, Lucknow, New 
Delhi, Patna, and Srinagar.’ 


1 M. Chodkiewicz, “The Diffusion of Ibn ‘Arabi’s Doctrine,” /owma/ of the Muhyyiddin ibn 
Arabi Soctety9 (1991) 51. 

2 Concerning the problems that arise by ascribing this doctrine to Ibn al-‘Arabi without 
qualification, see Chittick, “Rimi and Wafasta/Wujid” in The Heritage of Admi ed. Amin Banani 
and Georges Sabagh (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), forthcoming. 

3 The libraries that I visited, with the abbreviations that are employed below in referring to 
them, are as follows: Aligarh: The Maulana Azad Library of Aligarh Muslim University (AMU). 
Hyderabad: The Andhra Pradesh State Oriental Manuscripts Library (AP), The Salar Jang Museum 
(SJ) Osmania University (OU), and the Abul Kalam Azad Oriental Research Institute (HARL). 
Lucknow: Nadwat al-Ulama (LK), New Delhi: The Institute of Islamic Studies, Hamdard Nagar 
(IIIS). Patna: The Khudabakhsh Library (KH). Srinagar: Kashmir Univerity (KU) and The Research 
and Publication Department, Jammu and Kashmir Government (KOR). 
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I attempted to survey all Sufi manuscripts in these libraries with a doctri- 
nal and theoretical orientation.* I focused on works dealing with metaphys- 
ics, theology, cosmology, and psychology. My aim was to determine the extent 
to which such works reflect the teachings of Ibn al‘Arabi and how these 
teachings reached the Indian authors, Did they learn of them directly through 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own works, or through the intermediary of the works of his 
followers in the central Islamic lands? At the same time, I was trying to de- 
termine who the most outstanding Indian representatives of this school of 
thought might be, judging the works in terms of the authors’ mastery of ter- 
minology and concepts, depth of understanding, clarity of expression, and 
original formulations. My standard of comparison was my own familiarity 
with Ibn al‘Arabi’s writings and those of his well-known and relatively early 
followers, such as his stepson Sadr al-Din Qūnawiī (d. 673/1274); Ojinawi’s 
disciples Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraqi (688/1289), Saíd al-Din Farghani (d. 695/1295), 
and Mw ayyid al-Din Jandi (d. ca. 700/1300); the Muses commentators ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq Kashani (d. 736/1335) and Sharaf al-Din Dawid Qaysari (751/1350); 
the Persian poets Mahmiid Shabistari (d. ca. 720/1320) and Shams al-Din 
Maghribi (d. 809/1406-7); ‘Abd al-Karim Jili (d. ca. 832/1428), and ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Jami (d. 898/1492). 

Given my limited time, I had to be selective in my approach. By investi- 
gating theoretical works that tend by their nature toward an elite rather than 
a popular expression of Sufi teachings, I could make little attempt to judge 
the extent to which this influence may have filtered down to the Muslim 
masses who made up the bulk of the membership of the Sufi orders. As 
Chodkiewicz has pointed out, a thorough assessment of Ibn al-‘Arabi's influ- 
ence must take into account a wide variety of sources, including what he 
calls second-rate literature, meaning elementary manuals for beginners, re- 
gional chronicles, collections of gas#7/ used in Sufi meetings, the sma waid 
composed in honor of local saints, and the 22s and the ssas of local shaykhs. 
All such works stress the practice and stages of the Sufi way rather than 
doctrinal principles, wheres it is doctrinal principles to which I directed my 
attention in my survey." 

If, on the one hand, I was interested in assessing the extent of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi's influence on Indian authors, on the other, I was concerned to specify 
the mode of influence. For example, it is possible to discern a broad range of 


4 There are of course manuscripts on Sufism in Urdu and various other local languages, but in 
the libraries that I visited, Arabic manuscripts outnumber Urdu works by at least two to one, and 
Persian outnumber Arabic by about the same ratio. Moreover, I did look at several Urdu manuscripts 
that were clearly related to this school of thought; they were invariably late and, to the extent I 
could tell from my limited knowledge of Urdu, derivative. My general impression was that Urdu 
plays an important role in disseminating Ibn al‘Arabti’s teachings on the more popular level through 
poetry, but much less of a role through prose writings. 

5 Chodkiewicz, “The Diffusion,” pp. 41-42 
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approaches to Ibn al-‘Arabi's doctrinal teachings. On one extreme, certain works 
reflect concerns that are mainly philosophical and theological, showing mastery 
of the learned discourse of the adrasas and relatively little attention to the 
unveiling /42s4/ of the unseen world and the direct vision of God in His 
self-disclosures that forms the ground on which Ibn alArabi stands. These 
sorts of works tend toward dryness and logical exactitude and are more likely 
to be written in Arabic than in Persian. On the other extreme, many works 
reflect visionary experience and appeal more to heart-knowledge and 
“tasting” /Zhawg/ than to logical exposition of philosophical concepts. These 
works are more often in Persian and expressed in poetry rather than prose. 
But many sorts of writings fill in the middle ground between these two ex- 
tremes and provide a great variety of permutations. Thus we have poetical 
Arabic works written in visionary prose and prosaic works of Persian poetry 
dominated by the concern for rational exactitude. The task of evaluating the 
works was made more difficult by a variety of imponderables connected with 
each individual text and the fact that my time was extremely limited. My 
conclusions, in short, depend a great deal on my own subjective appraisal. 
Nevertheless, I hope that some of the information that I gathered may be useful 
to scholars concerned with Islamic intellectual history in India. 

During the eight months that I stayed in India, I looked at several hundred 
manuscripts, grading them on a scale from I to VII (the Roman numeral men- 
tioned after works mentioned below refers to this scale): I. Of no relevance to 
the school; noted simply to avoid repetition. I. Little relationship with theoretical 
Sufism; mainly concerned with practical matters. HI. Intrinsically important 
for theoretical discussions, but not directly related to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school. IV. 
Containing intellectual content especially worth noting, but again not connected 
to Ibn al‘Arabi’s school. V. Displaying important instances of influence from 
the writings of Ibn al-‘Arabi and/or his followers. VI. An important text in Ibn 
al‘Arabi’s school; or deals in some detail with the debate between the supporters 
of wahdat a/wuytid and wahdat a/-shuhiid (the position of Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindi). VI. An outstanding work, offering fresh and original contributions 
to Ibn al“Arabi’s school of thought. 

When going over my notes, I was able to separate out about fifty figures 
who wrote works in the V to VII categories, along with a dozen or so indi- 
vidual works in the same categories by unidentified authors. In what follows, 
I mention about thirty of these authors, without attempting in every case to 
describe all the works I saw. I also refer to other figures in order to help 
situate the authors in their historical context. All works are in Persian unless 
otherwise noted. 
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+ + + 


Before entering into details, let me set down here some of my general 
conclusions and observations: The received wisdom is correct in telling us 
that Ibn al‘Arabi was widely known in the subcontinent. As a rule, the later 
the text, the more thoroughly it reflects the world view elaborated by Ibn 
al-‘Arabi and his immediate followers. However, relatively few authors were 
familiar with Ibn al‘Arabi’s own writings, even if most had some acquain- 
tance with the /lusas a/-Aikam through one of its numerous commentaries. The 
major lines of influence were not Ibn al‘Arabi’s own works, but those of such 
authors as Farghani and ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami (both of whom, let it be noted, 
have major works in both Arabic and Persian). 

A good deal of the writing that I studied was of exceptionally high quality, 
reflecting the authors’ thorough assimilation of the teachings and practices of 
Sufism and their ability to express the world view of Ibn al‘Arabi’s school in a 
fresh and original manner. Many other works were written by authors who 
were simply compilers or popularizers, interpreting the received teachings of 
Sufism for their contemporaries or disciples. I paid less attention to these popular 
works, since their content was familiar to me and I was especially interested 
in discovering the more sophisticated masters of the school. But the large 
number of popular works of this sort is a sign that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s influence 
extended into all levels of the Sufi orders and Islamic society. 

The vast majority of texts that I looked at have not been studied with a 
view toward content by scholars trained in modern methods (though some of 
these texts are no doubt still being read in A4az2gahs or private homes). 
Scholars such as S.A.A. Rizvi, author of 4 History of Sufism in india, have 
pointed to an enormous amount of intellectual activity over the centuries, but 
most contemporary authors have remained oblivious to the issues discussed 
in these works, and what Rizvi himself has to say about their content is drawn 
largely from Western secondary sources. It does not seem to have occurred to 
the specialists, especially not to natives of the subcontinent, that we may be 
dealing here with an intellectual tradition that is inherently interesting, inno- 
vative, and relevant to contemporary concerns. Most scholars trained in modern 
methods seem to hold the conviction that the significant elements of Islamic 
civilization are those that have an immediate connection to social context and 
political events; to the extent these texts have been read, scholars have been 
hunting for details unrelated to the primary concerns of the authors. 

A glance at the books and articles being published (both in the West and in 
Islamic countries) on the great Sufis of Islamic history, such as Hallaj, Rimi, 
and especially Ibn al-‘Arabi, makes it clear that Sufism has been recognized by 
a significant contemporary audience as a repository of spiritual and religious 
teachings that still have value in our own age. The Indian libraries hold a 
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particularly rich collection of original works that constantly reinterpret Sufi 
doctrine while maintaining a clear focus on its unchanging ground. These works 
reconfirm the universal preoccupation of Muslim intellectuals classical with 
the real and the essential as opposed to the accidental and the historical. I was 
struck in the works by the unanimity of the voices down into the nineteenth 
century despite a great diversity of styles and approaches. By and large the 
literature is infused with the values that are omnipresent in the writings of Ibn 
al‘Arabi or Rimi. The authors attempt to bring out the relevance of aw/id’ 
for life and practice. They perceive the world and human affairs as theaters in 
which the divine signs /#ya#// become manifest in ever-changing patterns of 
multiplicity. They see the purpose of human life to lie in bringing the soul into 
harmony with the self-manifestation of God on the basis of the s4277% These 
concerns were of course also present in works written before Ibn al-Arabi. 
What differentiates these works from the earlier works is the use of specific 
technical terminology and concepts deriving from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writings and 
refined and systematized by Sadr al-Din Qiinawi and his followers. Many of 
the works written over the five hundred year period that I surveyed could 
have been written at any time during the period. There are relatively few 
references to contemporary events or specifically local concerns. But this does 
not mean that all these works say the same thing in the same way. 

In short, the Indian libraries contain writings by important Sufi philoso- 
phers, theologians, and sages who remain practically unknown and are emi- 
nently worthy of study. A number of the following authors can be ranked as 
first-rank representatives of the Islamic intellectual tradition, yet they remain 
almost completely unstudied. 

Let me also record here my sense of tragedy at what is occurring through 
widespread neglect of Indian libraries. I would not be surprised if many of the 
manuscripts I mention below are soon unavailable because of the rapid dete- 
rioration of resources that is taking place. The present political problems of 
the subcontinent make the situation much worse than it was in the past, when 
the climate was always an enemy of books (never before in studying manu- 
scripts have I been so annoyed by wormholes and disintegrating pages). Most 
of the libraries I visited are directed by well-meaning people, but the resources 
for long-term preservation are often not available. I heard of several important 
libraries that have been or have recently become inaccessible. Recent fires in 
two of these libraries, one of which was caused by communal violence and the 
other simply by neglect, destroyed many manuscripts that may well have been 
irreplaceable. 
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Eighth/Fourteenth Century 


Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Simnani (d. probably in 829/1425) studied in his 
youth with ‘Ala al-Dawla Simnani (d. 736/1337), who is famous for his critical 
views of Ibn al-‘Arabi expressed in his correspondence with the /usus com- 
mentator, ‘Abd al-Razzaq Kashani. Sayyid Ashraf was not completely satisfied 
with ‘Ala al-Dawla and went to Kashan at about the age of twenty-three to 
study with ‘Abd al-Razziq, leaving after the latter’s death in 730/1330. He is 
said to have become a traveling companion of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani (d. 786/ 
1385). He visited and corresponded with Gist Daraz, became the disciple of a 
shaykh in Bengal, and eventually settled down in Jaunpur.® Za47 ifi Ashraff 7 
(VI) is a work of some 850 pages compiled by his student Nizam Hajji al-Yamini, 
in sixty ¢/as, explaining Sayyid Ashraf’s views on a variety of topics, The 
twenty-eighth 2472 is particularly important since it is dedicated to “wzat 
a/-wujlid.” This is probably Jamis source in Va2A#r auns for the text of the 
correspondence between Simnani and Kashani and also for the idea that this 
debate concerns wadat a/-wuytid since this term is not mentioned by the 
two principles. Sayyid Ashraf offers several arguments to show that Simnani 
had misunderstood Ibn al-‘Arabt's position and that his criticisms are unjusti- 
fied. 

I saw two of Sayyid Ashraf s works having no special relevance to the 
school: U:shad a-ikhwan $ (II) and Tanbih al-Ikwan? (1). Rizvi tells us that 
Sayyid Ashraf wrote Mir@t a/-hagaig and Kanz al-dagé7q “for the benefit of 
specialists,” and these may deal with advanced technical discussions His 
Maktibét © (V1) are certainly of importance, and these along with the Lat77/ 
are enough to show that he was a major conduit for Ibn al-‘Arabi’s influence. 

Another important channel of influence was the above-mentioned Kubrawi 
shaykh Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, the patron saint of Kashmir. He is the author of 
at least forty works, most of which are short 72s#7/ He is probably the author 
of the commentary on Ibn al-Arabi’s Ausis a/-Aikam known as Halli Fusas, 


6 Cf. S.A.A. Rizvi, 4 History af Sufism in India (hereafter HSI), I. pp. 267-268; B.B. Lawrence, 
An Overview of Sufi Literature in the Sultanate Period (Patna: Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library, 
n.d.) 68. 

7 (Delhi: Nusrat al-Matabi‘, 1295). Manuscripts are rather common. 

8 AMU Univ. Pers. Tas. 263. 

9 AMU Univ. Pers. Tas. 265. 

10 HSI I 268. 

N LK Tas. Pers, 81: cf. Lawrence, Su Literature, pp. 33-34. 

12 This work was recently published in Tehran by J. Misgarnizhad but attributed to Khwaja 
Muhammad Parsa. The editor shows that much of it is taken from Jandi’s commentary on the 
/usus, N. Mayil Hirawi offers a number of reasons supporting Hamada&ni’s authorship (Danish 
[Islamabad] 11, 1366/1987, pp. 101-108). Manuscripts include IIS 3179, KOR 905, AP 780, LK 2, and 
LK 82. A copy is found in a collection of Hamadan!’s works in Istanbul, Sehid Ali Pawsa 2794, ff. 
508-684, dated 901. In that collection, his treatise Witidiyye, which is identical to the introduction 
to Had a/-fusiis (Mayil Hirawi, pp. 106-107), is called a@Aar (ff. 478-481). 
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Among his ras#il is the Arabic Asa 2/nugfz, 3 which shows his mastery of 
the technical terminology of Qūnawī and his followers. Bruce Lawrence re- 
marks that Hamadani, like Sayyid Ashraf, “taught the principles of wafdat 
a/-wujudwith contagious zeal .”14 

One of the most prolific Sufis of this period was the Chisti shaykh, Sayyid 
Muhammad Husayni, known as Gisti Daraz, who died at the age of over 100 
in 825/1422. Many of his works were published in Hyderabad and Gulbarga 
by Sayyid ‘At# Husayn in the first half of this century. Perhaps Gisii Dariiz’s 
work that shows the most indebtedness to Ibn al‘Arabi's school is Asmar 
al-asrér, ® in which he criticizes Ibn alArabi and some of his followers, such 
as Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraqi, on several occasions. In one of the chapters of 724sirat 
al-istilahat alstifivya (V1), Gist Daraz’s eldest son, Sayyid Akbar Husayni, 
gathers together all these criticisms and adds his own commentary.'® In gen- 
eral, Gisti Daraz employs the terminology of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school, though he 
is more inclined to the ecstatic mode of expression, as exemplified by ‘Iraqi’ s 
Lama Sf than the more philosophical and logical, as exemplified by most of 
the /usiis commentators .!” 

According to Rizvi, “The pioneer of Delh’ s Wahdat a/-Wiyiid'raovement 
was Mastid Bak,”!8 who probably died in 789/1387.!9 He was a disciple of Nizam 
al-Din Awliy# and authored a number of interesting Persian works. He tends 
towards an ecstatic expression of ideas, but shows little or no influence from 
the writings of Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers. He can only be considered a 
proponent of wafakt a/-wuyia'if we take the term in the most general sense, 
i.e. to indicate the expression of 47w4/d'in a Sufi mode, but not in the more 
particular sense of representing the position of Ibn al-‘Arabi. In Mir Gt 24 Gritin 
(IV) Mas‘id Bak may be reflecting some influence from ‘Iraqi’s Zama ft but 
for the most part he expresses himself in modes much more reminiscent of 
‘Ayn al-Qudat Hamadini's 7zm/A/azt. The work is divided into fourteen 4ash/s. 
It begins by discussing the reality of wuta, and in a second section, on zwiad 
the author quotes the expression af7wuyjitd aah ("There is nothing in 


13 (Shiraz: Matba‘ al-Ahmadi, 1343/1925). 

4 Suf Literature, p. 55. 

15 The work was printed in Hyderabad, ed. by Hafiz ‘At? Husayn, 1350. Manuscripts include 
AMU J.F. 921, AP 1321, AP 1582, SJ Tas. 8. There is also a commentary on this work, AP 1464 
(482£f., 1911). 

16 Ed. by Sayyid ‘At#” Husayn (Gulbarga: Kutubkhana-yi Rawdatayn, 1365/1946) 67-94. 

17 Though Gisil Daraz criticizes Sragi, he also paraphrases parts of the Zema $r (without 
acknowledging the source), as in the first emaz. which is taken from Flash 3 (ed. J. Ntirbakhsh 
[Tehran: Khänagāh-i Ni‘matullahi, 1353/1974], p. 10; trans. Chittick and Wilson [New York: Paulist 
Press, 1982], p. 78, first paragraph). Note that in both the Asmar and the Lama, the passage 
concludes with the same two lines of poetry by the /usds commentator Mu’ayyid al-Din Jandi, 

18 HSI I 241. 

19 Lawrence, Suf Literature, p. 27. 

20 Published in the Deccan: Matbe’-i Mufid, 1310, 184 pp. For an appraisal of the contents, cf. 
Lawrence, Sif Liferaturé, pp. 27-29. 
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existence but God”), often employed by Ibn al-‘Arabi. But his mode of explain- 
ing the meaning of this idea shows no sign of being dependent on Ibn al-‘Arabi's 
school. The rest of the work deals mainly with various stations of the Sufi 
path. A second work, Uzun a/sahart 4 Syn almā Grif (TV),* is an impor- 
tant and fascinating discussion of the symbolism of the Arabic letters. 

Finally, I should mention Shams al-Din ibn Sharaf al-Din Dihlawi, about 
whom I know nothing except that he wrote an Arabic commentary on Ibn 
al‘Arabi's Vagsh a/-fusis dated 795/1392-93, which is sixty-eight years 
before the composition of Jami’s well-known Nagd al-nusts 4 shark nagsh 
a/-fusiis, One manuscript indicates that the work was written at the request 
of Shihab al-Din Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahim. Much of the 
text, like that of agd'2/2usus seems to be based upon the well known Ausis 
commentaries. 


Ninth/Fifteenth Century 


The works of the famous Firdawsi shaykh Sharaf al-Din Yahya Manéri 
(d. 782/1381) are not completely free of the influence of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school, 
even though he is said to have been one of those who spoke against Ibn 
al-Arabi’s theories of the “Unity of Being” as they became increasing popular 
in the Indian subcontinent.” His successors were directly familiar with some 
of the writings of the school. Thus some of the works of Husayn ibn MuSzz 
Balkhi Nawshah-i Tawhid (d. 1440 A.D.), the nephew and successor of Manéri’s’ 
immediate successor, Muzaffar ibn Shams Balkhi, touch on well known dis- 
cussions, Most interesting is AasAé/ 2/asrar* (V) by Husayn’s son and suc- 
cessor Hasan, a Persian commentary on Husayn’s Arabic Hadarat a/-khams. \ 
have never before come across its scheme for the Five Divine Presences: 1. 
The Presence of Divinity, which is the reality of all things. 2. The Presence of 
Final Sanctity, which is the presence of belovedhood /Aadrat a/mahbibiyya). 
3. The Presence of Middle Sanctity, which is the presence of the sanctity 
of loverhood. 4. The Presence of Beginning Sanctity, which is the presence 
of prophecy, vicegerency, summoning, and guidance. 5. The Presence of 
Misguiding /47/#// and Misleading /7g/wd/. which is the presence of im- 
prisoning multiplicity. 


21 AP 1444 (p. 133ff.); this is probably the same as U/zu7 a/nasã $h, of which Lawrence tells us, 
“the medieval hagiographers make mention but which does not appear in any of the published 
catalogues” (.5u/ Literature, p. 67). 

22 AP 39 (38ff.), AP 211 (51ff.). 

23 A. Schimmel, in the foreword to Maneri’s ABwi' Pur Nimat (Delhi: Idarab-i Adabiyat-i Delhi, 
1986) xiii. 

24 KH Pers. 4049 (45ff.), KH Acc. 1826/3 (24ff.). The work was printed in Bankipore (KH 6543 
and 9862). 

25 For the more standard schemes, see Chittick, “The Five Divine Presences: From al-Qinawi to 
al-Qaysari,” Muslim Warfd 72 (1982), pp. 107-128. 
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One of the most outstanding representatives of the philosophical type of 
interpretation of Ibn al-‘Arabi typified by Sadr al-Din Qiinawi is ‘Ala al-Din 
SAli ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Al ibn Ahmad Mah?’ imi (d. 835/1432), who, according to 
Akhbar alakhyar, was from Gujrat. Rizvi tells us that Mah#’im is the same as 
Konkan, a region in west Deccan.” Among Mah# imi’s works, all of which 
seem to be in Arabic, are a commentary on the /lusus, Ausis alnim Å sharh 
fusts al-hikeum,®” a commentary on Maghrib? s Järn- 2han-numay called Mirat 
aldagãtg,”® and another on Qūnaw s Vustis, Mashra’ al-khustis iz ma Gni 
al-nusts ? (VI+). Mah#imi is also the author of a 4/sir, Tabsir a/-rahiman, 
which has been published, and a commentary on Suhrawardi’s 4 wari alma Grif 
called Dhawartt al-latz’if (VI1-),° completed in 319/1416. The latter shows its 
indebtedness to Ibn al-‘Arabi already in the 44u/4z, which employs the terms 
fusds and Autidfat in their literal senses. Ai/et al-tayid 4 sharh adillat 
al-tawhid * (NI) comments on one of the author's own short treatises. Amh&! 
alnasihat alsahifia ** (V1+) answers a letter by Jamal al-Din Muhammad 
al-Mizjaji [?] from Zabid in Yemen and defends Ibn al‘Arabi and his school in 
the style of A247 polemics. 

Mah@imi's Arabic commentary on Maghribi s /Z27-/2hdn-numay is par- 
ticularly significant in that it points to the widespread popularity of this trea- 
tise. Maghribi quotes most of his work, without ascription, from the introduction 
of Mashériqg al-darari by Farghani, who in turn based his book on notes taken 
at Otinawi's lectures on Ibn al-Farid’s Vazz7 a/su/tīk: Maghribi provides three 
diagrams illustrating various important technical terms of the school; these 
seem to have inspired many similar diagrams by later authors. Commentaries 
on jäm- jahén-nuimday normally reflect thorough acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of Qiinawi and his immediate followers. Typical is Dewa? sr-/ 
fashiai (NII), by the Kubrawi shaykh Rashid al-Din Muhammad ibn ‘Ali 
Bidawazi.* The author tells us that after reading Maghribi's treatise in the 


26 HSI II 336. 

37 ©. Yahia, Aistarie et classification de foeuvre d’ Ibn Arabi (Damascus: Institut Frangais de 
Damas, 1964), p. 246, no. 22; a copy (not seen) is also found in Deoband, 460/6. 

78 Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, SYI 311; this commentary was translated 
into Persian with the title Dega’/g-numayby ‘Abd al-Nabi Shattairi (KH Acc. 801), who is said in the 
Khuda Bakhsh handlist, on the authority of Z#dhakıra-yz Ulama” Hind, to have died in 1020. 

23 AP 55 (82 ff.). 

30 AP 1478 (410ff.). 

31 AP aln 1553. 

32 KH 2579/25 (25ff., incomplete). 

33 SJ Tas, 62 (131ff.); copied in 960/1553. 

* The author is not identified in the manuscript, except through the 424/42//us Rashid. Bidawaz! 
is known to have written a commentary on Shabistari’s Gulshan- rés and, in the year 852/1448-49, 
a mathnaw? called Mishah-s Rashid: He was the successor of ‘Abd Allah Barzishabadi (d. 872/ 
1467-68), a Kubrawi shaykh who was a disciple of Khwaja Ishq Khuttalanol, the successor of Sayyid 
‘Alt Hamad&ni. See D. Deweese, “The Eclipse of the Kubraviyah in Central Asia,” /renien Studies 
21 (1988) pp. 66-67. 
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year 871/1467, he had a vision of the Prophet in a form within which the 
ninety-nine names of God were inscribed. He sent a description of the vision 
to his zzurshid/ in Mashhad, “Amir Shihab al-Din ‘Abd Allah” Barzishabadi, 
who wrote back telling him that this was a sign of his firm rootedness and 
constancy in the a79 and the 7zr/ga. The work includes several diagrams 
of the divine names and their interrelationships. This work, which was certainly 
read in the subcontinent, displays a high level of discussion of the technical 
terms of the school, especially those related to the writings of Qūnawī and 
Farghani. It is laced with the author’s own poetry, ending with a gasiaz of about 
100 lines. I suspect that there may be a good deal of original reformulation of 
the teachings of the school. Like many other Sufi works in the periods being 
discussed here, the text begins with a discussion of the famous adith quas} 
“I was a hidden treasure...” 

The most influential author of this period, and probably the most influen- 
tial author of the school of Ibn alArabi after the Shaykh himself, is ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Jami, whose numerous works in Arabic and Persian were widely 
studied and frequently quoted on all levels of discussion. 


Tenth/Sixteenth Century 


Perhaps the most influential master of this school in the tenth/sixteenth 
century is Abu’]-Mu’ayyad Muhammad ibn Khatir al-Din al-Shattari, known 
as Muhammad Ghawth (d. 970/1563). He was the younger brother of Shaykh 
Phil and along with him a 442/72 of Shaykh Zuhtr Hajji Hamid. According 
to Rizvi, the two brothers were the most influential Shattaris of their time. 
Humaytin was a disciple of Shaykh Phil, and the latter was killed by Humāyün’s 
rebellious brother. Muhammad Ghawth settled in Gwalior and helped Babur’s 
army seize the Gwalior fort. His support of Babur led to his being declared an 
unbeliever by Shér Shah the Afghan, though this was ostensibly for his con- 
versations with God described in his Aisd/ay7 mtalivya>® Rizvi says that the 
most significant of his works is /ewa/ur-/ Ahamsa, others include Zama îr, 
Bastir, and Kang al-wakhdat® His Bahr a/-hayat (OI), which has been 
printed,®” is a Persian translation of the Sanskrit Azvtéund. I saw three 
manuscripts of his Xa4// makhazin (NYI), each of which is written in a large 
bold hand with about seven lines per page and copious interlinear commen- 
tary, no doubt by the author. In the introduction, Muhammad Ghawth tells 
us that in the year 942/1035-36, when he was looking for a name for the 


3 HSI 0 156-157. 

æ HSI II 159. 

3 HSI II 12. 

38 AP 880 (87ff.; copied in 951); LK 69 (100ff.); KH 1376 (107ff.). Another copy (not seen) is 
found in the Reza Library in Rampur (912, 80ff.). 
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completed book, he had a vision of Abū Bakr, who gave him the key to the 
treasuries. The work is divided into an introduction, three agigas, and a 
conclusion. The introduction discusses the mystery of the divine Essence or 
“Heiness” /Auwzyyq/, and the first dagiga the intelligible quiddities that come 
from the Treasury of nonexistence into existence. The text comments in de- 
tail on a large cosmological diagram in the form of several concentric circles. 
The second dagiga discusses the spirit /rii4/, the third prophecy /aubuwwat/ 
and sanctity /wa/zyet/, and the conclusion the resurrection /g/yamav). 

Wajih al-Din Ahmad ibn Nasr Allah ‘Alawi Gujrati Ahmadabadi Shațțārī (d. 
997/1539) was a disciple of Muhammad Ghawth.® His disciple Mir Sayyid 
Sibghat Allah ibn Rth Allah was prominent in spreading Muhammad Ghawth’s 
teachings in Medina.® According to Rizvi, Wajīh al-Din’s ma//izér “are ex- 
ceedingly frank and militant in the assertion of the superiority of Wasaet 
al-Wujtid.” “ Among his works is a widely-read commentary on /777-/ 
Jshéa-numé, ** and a short Arabic summary of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s metaphysics 
and typology of the saints called al-Hagiqat al-Muhammadiyya*® (VI+). The 
latter seems usually to have been read along with its Persian translation and 
commentary by Wajih al-Din’s 44/7, ‘Aziz al-Din.* 

Ibrahim Shat{ari Jannatabadi (d. 991/1583) was a disciple of Muhammad 
Ghawth.* Rizvi tells us that for about eighteen years Ibrahim was Muhammad 
Ghawth’s prayer leader.“ He is the author of an important commentary on 
Jam-t fabén-numé called Atna-yi hag&ig-numé (NI) (or Atna-yi 
fagg-numé ),*” The work shows a great deal of influence from Jami, Farghani, 
and Ibn al‘Arabi’s /u(ahat 

Another important author of the same period is Khiib Muhammad Chishti, 
who composed Amway Klib (NTI) in 990/1583.*8 He also calls his work 
Sharh-t khib turang, Kkub turang being a Gujrati zwathnaw? he composed 


HSI 158. 
HSI TI 329-30. 

4 HSI II 11. 

4 AMU Habibganj 21/366 (92ff.), 21/207 (41ff.); AMU Damima Tagawwuf Farsi 59; IS 2395 
(16ff.); AP 470 (37ff.), 474 (36ff.), 1332 (S8ff.), 1817, 1975; SJ Tas. 98, Tas. 232/1; KH P1576; LK 225. 

43 SJ Tas 232/8 (6ff.); KH 1346/1 (10ff.). 

“ HSI Il 13; AP 1713 (54ff.), 1841 (50ff.), SJ Tas. 100 (32ff.), KH 1346/2 (69¢f.). 

45 According to Rizvi, he was a disciple of Shaykh-i Lashkar Muhammad ‘Arif (d. 993/1583), 
himself a disciple of Muhammad Ghawth, but Ibrahim refers to Muhammad Ghawth as his 
murshidin Atos-yi bagă îg-numd (Hyderabad: Matba Abw AIII, n.d.), p. 3. 

“ HSI I 169. 

47 Published in Hyderabad: Matba AbwI AIRT, n.d., 100 pp.; AP 1452, SJ Tas. 23, AMU Sulaiman 
157/58, Reza handlist 872. 

4& AP 496 (11 7ff, ), SJ Tas, 14, KU 93700. There is a zz#(Azew7 version of the same work by 
‘Asim written in 1166; the manuscript (AP 1527) was copied in the same year by Muhammad 
Yahya Qadirl. 

49 According to the Crte/ogue af the Persian Manuscripts in the Salar Jung Museum & Library, 
vol. VII, Hyderabad, 1983, p. 178, this is Kamal Muhammad Sistani, d. 979/1571. 
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in 986/1578. The author says the work is derived from passages quoted from 
Shaykh Kamal Muhammad .”’ It offers simple yet profound discussions of many 
of the basic concepts of the school, showing obvious influence from Jami and 
Farghani. It is poetical and full of original analogies that are offered in place of 
the more common philosophical expositions. It has a number of diagrams. The 
author wrote a second work Srat a/-mustagim ® (V1), in 981, the #42cvalue 
of the title. The style is similar to Amwrway-s A40b/, poetical with detailed dis- 
cussions of such basic ideas as wzt/d) the immutable entities, levels of exist- 
ence, etc. He quotes from Ibn al-‘Arabi in several passages. A third work, Mia% 
al-tawhid 5 (VY) is a commentary, perhaps by a disciple, on a gasidz by Khūb 
Muhammad dealing with the levels of existence. 


Eleventh/Seventeenth Century 


A number of Sufis of the Bijapiir region show the influence of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
school, including Shah Burhan al-Din ibn Miranji Shams al-Ushshagq (d. 1005/ 
1597), also known as Burhan al-Din Janam.™ His Mak/hzan a/-salikin wa mégsad 
al-Srifin ® (V1+) describes the levels of existence in familiar style. Especially 
interesting is A/a ft a/sulik ™ (VII-) by his 4424/Mahmiid Khwush-dahan 
Chishti (d. 1026/1617), a work which classifies everything in existence in four 
broad categories, apparently as an aid to meditation. This work is said to 
summarize all the teachings of the Bijapiiri school. Though the terminology 
is instantly recognizable as belonging largely to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school, the ex- 
planations place the work off to the side of the main stream. The author notes 
that he wrote it in order to explain the meaning of the adi#4, “He who knows 
himself knows his Lord” as his shaykh explained it in “his own terminology” 
(istilah-r khwud). The whole work is summed up in a single diagram, appar- 
ently drawn by Shaykh Burhan al-Din, 

In the early eleventh/sixteenth century the Shattari line is represented by 
{sā ibn Qasim al-Jundi (d. 1031/1621-22) called Shah Isa Jund Allah and 
sometimes ‘Ayn al-Urafa#, a disciple of Shaykh-i Lashkar Muhammad ‘Arif 
(d. 993/1583), himself a disciple of Muhammad Gha wth (970/1563). Rigvi calls 


© AP 920 (29ff.). 

81 AP 724 (10ff.), KU 93700. 

52 For biographical references, cf. Eaton, Sus af Ajgour (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1978), passim. 

53 H-ARL 92/1 (26ff.), AP 556/3. 

5 Lithographed in Lucknow: Nawal Kishore, 1898; OU 752, 1047 (69ff.); SJ Tas. 232/5, Tas. 250; 
AP 30682. 

55 Cf, Eaton, Sufis af Aygpur, pp. 146ff., where the contents of the book are briefly summarized. 
Eaton reports that “scores of later treatises” were based on the book 

56 His full name is given as Is ibn Qasim ibn Yusuf ibn Rukn al-Din... al-MaTaff al-Shihab! 
al-Jundi al-Sindf al-Hindi al-Birari al-Ishot al-Shattiri al-OQadiri (HSI II 13; cf, his 4yo a/na bni p. 3). 
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Isa “a passionate devotee of Wahakt a/Wuyiid having closely studied Ibn 
‘Arabi’s works which he staunchly defended. Because of this Muhammad bin 
Fazlwllah Burhanpiri,” himself a well-known representative of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
school, especially due to his Zuhai a/smursa/a, “called him /ehiyya and 
ztndig.” 5 Among Isa's works is Anwar a/asrér, “a Quranic exegesis which 
is designed to demonstrate that the seeds of the Wahadet a/-Wiyud.. can be found 
in verses of the Qur'an,” a commentary on the /asi7 2/A4am/ of Jli, and an- 
other on the /ewalur-/ hamsa of Muhammad Ghawth.® 

Jsa’s yz 2/ma [ni ® (VII), written in 997, is a commentary on his own 
Rawdat al-husné & sharh asiné Allah al husnd (written in 989) and displays 
a great amount of attention to the works of Jami and Farghani. It begins with 
an introduction of the basic theoretical teachings of the school, then turns to a 
commentary on the ninety-nine names of God. In discussing each name, the 
author refers to the zu @ (puzzle), share (allusion), svazéhzr (loci of 
manifestation), w2z47Z (duties), and ashghé/ (occupations). Under mu amma, 
the work gives a single line of poetry with a brief explanation. The ss4arz 
explains what the name tells us about God Himself. The section on mazéhir 
lists the phenomena in the cosmos and the soul that manifest the properties of 
the name, In dealing with wa#z#7/ the author mentions practical duties that 
become increasingly inward as he moves down the list of most or all of the 
following: [2/7 (worshiper), 24477 (renouncer), d7$ (supplicator), Sshig¢ 
(lover), Sf (gnostic), mutzkhallig (the one who assumes the divine names 
as his own traits), z2uwahfud (the one who professes God's Unity), zruhaggiq 
(the Verifier). In the section on as4g/4/ Isa provides brief instructions con- 
cerning invocation of and meditation on the name. 

{sa’s short Berzekéh © (VI) describes various meditations on the basis of 
the teachings of the school and provides illustrations, which the manuscripts 
usually give in color, of human faces composed of divine names, His Hawass-/ 
Ahamsa®™ (NI) deals with the correspondences between the five descents of 
existence /fanazzu/at-s wujtid) and the five senses. It frequently employs ma- 
terial from Jami’s Nagd a/-nusus without mentioning the source. 

One of Isa’s important disciples was Shaykh Burhan al-Din Burhanpiiri 
(1083/1672-73), sometimes called Raz-i Ilahi. He is the author of S#ard-/ 
amantu billak © (N +), which quotes in detail, without ascription, from Sharh-/ 


HSI II 169. 

HSI N 170. 

Hyderabad: Matba‘ Fayd al-Karim, n.d., 242 pp.; SJ Tas. 115, AP 418, KH 1363. 

AP 617 (7ff,), AP 867 (8ff.), AP 186, SJ Tas. 66/2. ; 

AP Maj 6814 (35ff.). 

His death date is given so by Rizvi (HSI II 13), but he also gives it as 1678-79 (HSI II 171). 

SJ Tas. 97 (10ff,), SJ Tas. 238/2 (8ff.), AMU Subhanullah 297.7/28 [1], AMU H.F. Tafsir 467, 
AMU Habibganj 21/329. The work is also given the titles Aistée-y7 wahaetds wujitd (AP 717) and Aiste 
dar m-i matitets ht adri (AP 753). 
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Gulshan-/ réz, an important Persian compendium of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings 
by Muhammad Lahiji (d. 912/1506). Burhan al-Din’s short Dagéig al-hagaig 
or Žisãlat al-dagiga ™ (V1) is attributed in some copies to Isa. Burhan al-Din’s 
disciple ‘Aqil Khan Razi® (d. 1108/1696) compiled his master’s a/(izf as 
Thamarit al-hayat® Riazi is himself the author of Maghamat alSshg © (VINDI), 
a work inspired by Iraqi’s Zama 9t 

‘Abd al-Jalil ibn Sadr al-Din Dahabadi may be identical with Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Jalil of Lucknow (d. 1043/1633-34), a Chishti shaykh who showed great 
frankness in expressing his belief in the Wahalet a/-Wiyiid and little concern 
for the strict observance of the 4ar79. ® Among his works are /rshad a/-salikin 
(H), written because one Muhammad Miya Salih Muhammad had complained 
that the shaykh had many theoretical works, but none dealing with the prac- 
tices of the path. It describes in detail the invocations /ad42r/ and spiritual 
practices /asg4/) of the Chishtiyya and other orders, He may be the author 
of Maktibats Abd alJalil ®© (N), which contains forty letters, mostly simple 
and practical; the Reza Library (Rampur) list ascribes the work to ‘Abd al-Jalil 
of Lucknow, while the Khuda Bakhsh catalogue says it is by ‘Abd al-Jalil Siddiqi. 

By far the most relevant of ‘Abd al-Jalil’s works for our concerns here are 
two visionary conversations, one between the spirit and the soul, and the other 
between ‘Abd al-Jalil and Ibn al‘Arabi. Aa wa natsor Ubudet al-tazyi™ 
(VII) was written to show that belief in weAaet a/-wujtīain no sense contra- 
dicts the necessity of following the Sharia. One of the manuscripts was copied 
in the year “47 of the accession” presumably that of Akbar, i.e. 1010/1602.” 
The spirit introduces itself as the locus of manifestation for the names Allah 
and Guide, while the soul calls itself the locus of manifestation for the name 
Misguider /z7i7/i//. The treatise exhibits a mastery of many of the subtle is- 
sues that are raised by Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings and a thorough familiarity 
with the philosophical mode of exposition. Though the soul is transformed 
into zals- mutma inna (the soul at peace with God) by the end of the treatise, 
in the first parts it skillfully describes the theory of wafdat a/-wuystidas it was 
presented by authors such as Awhad al-Din Balyani in Aist/et a/ehadiyya,” 


AP 1945, AP 1975, OU 178 (2-36f.). 
More completely, ‘Ali ‘Askari ibn Muhammad Taqi ibn Muhammad Qasirn al Khwafi (HSI I 13). 
HSI I 13. 
Printed in Fathpur, 1265; AMU Subhanullah 297.7/56 [5] (14ff.). Reza handlist (Rampur) 980B, 

68 HSI I 289-290. However, Rizvi also refers to ‘Abd al-Jalil I-lahabadi, without any elaboration 
(HSI II 97). 

8 AP 1413 (33ff.); SJ Ad. 164/13, KH 1584, Reza handlist, 942, 965. 

7 LK Maj. 31/2 (10ff.); AMU Subhanullah 297.7/46 [4]. 

n Conceivably it could be the 47th year of Awrangzeb, in which case the year would be 
1115/1704, 

72 Cf. M. Chodkiewicz, Avitre sur LUnicité Absalue (Paris: Les Deux Océans, 1982); Chittick, 
“Rim! and Wahdat a/-Wuyjid” This work is attributed explicitly to Balyain! in its Persian translation 
(AP 450, SJ Tas. 72). 
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To those with only a superficial knowledge of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings, it may 
appear that the soul is defending wafaat a/-wusidwhile the spirit is deceived 
by the perception of duality. “The spirit said, ‘The levels are two: The soul 
replied, ‘The Reality is one in each place?” But ‘Abd al-Jalil’s presentation is 
profound and shows a deep acquaintance with Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own writings as 
well as those of followers such as Jami. 

In Sy Z wa jawab P (VII) ‘Abd al-Jalil recounts how he asked Ibn al-‘Arabi 
in a vision about the interpretation of various difficult ideas in his works. The 
work again displays a profound knowledge of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings. Among 
other things it places in Ibn al-Arabi’s mouth a perceptive appraisal of the 
reasons that led Sufis such as Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1034/1634) to criti- 
cize his perceived position. 

A good deal has been written about Sirhindi and his concept of wafagt 
a/-shubtiid which he is supposed to have proposed as a corrective to wafaat 
a/-wujdd. it need only be pointed out here that Sirhindi’s writings are a major 
instance of the influence of Ibn al-Arabi's teachings, since, although he is 
critical of certain points that he perceived as being representative of the school, 
he himself is firmly grounded within it. Whether or not Sirhindi’s shaykh, 
Baqi Billah (d. 1012/1603), accepted his disciple’s superiority to Ibn al-‘Arabi 
as the hagiographic literature maintains, Baqi Billah’s two sons, Khwaja Khurd 
(b. 1010/1601) and Khwaja Kalan (b. four months earlier than his half-brother), 
continued to uphold the superiority of wahdat al- wujūd even though their 
father had entrusted them to Sirhindi for their upbringing.” 

Kwaja Kalan is the author of Mablagh a/-rijz/ ™ (V1), a brief history of 
Islamic thought, dealing in four was/s with philosophy; Az/#z7 and the an- 
cient Sufis; the followers of Ibn al-‘Arabi, the Ishragis, and the new views 
proposed by Sirhindi; and the superiority of the prophets. A final “4s/ discusses 
heretics /ma/hids/. - 

Khwaja Khurd is the author of a number of works, including a commen- 
tary on the 7zswzya” of Shaykh Muhibb Allah Nahabadi, who is discussed be- 
low. According to Rizvi, Khwaja Khurd wrote several short treatises to popular- 
ize wahaat a/-wujud and he “even wrote to Shaykh Muhammad Masum [the 
son of Sirhindi] in an effort to convince him of the superiority of Wahaet 
al-Wiyud.”” Presumably the short treatises that Rizvi has in mind include 
Fawath, Nūri wabdet Partaw-t Sshg, and Parda bar andikht wa pardagi 
shindkht The longest of these is the Arabic Zzw7 %4 78 (VIL), which begins with 


TUS 2139 (13ff.). 

HSI TI 249-250, 

AP Azm 603 (57ff.). 

HSI If 271. 

HSI II 250. 

KH 3997 (28ff,); AMU Subhanullah 297.7/34 [3] P, AMU Habibganj 21/83 A. There is an 
incomplete Persian translation in AP 1734/3 (11ff.). 
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a high level discussion of various points of doctrine. In discussing the controversy 
over wahdat al-wiujddend wahdat alshubid, Khwāja Khurd sums up his posi- 
tion by saying, “The s/w/dc'that is opposed to wzyiia'is not worthy of consider- 
ation.” The last third of the work deals mainly with points related to practice 
and the stations of the path and provides a number of autobiographical details, 
Nuri wahdaf? (NTI) is sometimes ascribed to Baqi Billah, but is probably by 
Khwaja Khurd, given the identity of its style with the other Persian works 
mentioned here; parts of it are translated into Arabic in Azn27A. The work deals 
simply and poetically with the basic aim of the traveler to pass beyond multi- 
plicity into Unity. Khwaja Khurd tells us that Zarza bar andékht wa pardagi 
sLindkh? (VII) is to be kept from the uninitiated /némahram/. It is divided into 
nine introductory 4495 on YZa-//toadrand Ym-r Smal; and ten as/son the nine 
principles of the 4ariga (tawha, zukd tawakkul gane 4, izle, dhikr sabr, 
murīgaba, riz) and the reality of the self. It has excellent brief summaries of 
basic teachings of Ibn al-‘Arabi's school on these points, with a balanced em- 
phasis on the importance of the Shar7&. Partaw-s Ssh (V) is written in an ec- 
static style somewhat reminiscent of ‘Iraqi’s Zaz £ but with few references 
to the specific terminology of the school. Khwaja Khurd is also the author of a 
one page treatise called 4nfthat summarizes in beautiful Persian prose the es- 
sential qualities of the gnostic according to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings.® 

The most outstanding defender of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own teachings in the 
subcontinent during the whole period under consideration was no doubt 
Muhibb Allah Mubariz Nahabadi (d. 1058/1648). His master was Abū Saíd 
Chishti Sabiri Gangohi (d. 1049/1639-40), who traced his line through two 
intermediaries back to ‘Abd al-Quddiis Gangohi.®3 Shaykh Muhibb Allah was - 
thoroughly versed in the Husdsand /utihat and based his writings mainly 
on these two works, with relatively little influence from such intermediary 
figures as Farghani and Jami. He placed great stress upon the cognitive and 
intellectual dimension of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings, clearly in reaction to the 
tendency among certain Sufis to claim that all understanding must derive 
from “states” and “tasting” /ZZawg/. He frequently prefaces Ibn al-‘Arabi’s name 
with a series of titles in rhymed prose, including the expression, az vad u a/ 
Gari, “free of ecstasy and states.” He writes with a clarity that is rare to find 
at any period. He is the author of a large number of works, in which he often 


79 Printed in Aas i/i sitta-y7 darüriyya (Delhi: Matba‘a-yi Mujtaba’s, 1308/1891) 79-91; AMU 
Habibganj 21/289, 21/101; AP 733, AP 867, AP 872, AP 906, AP 1972, AP 1267]; IIS 3175/2; KOR 
2601/1; Reza handlist 855, 965. 

8 AMU Habibganj 21/290 (6ff.). Reza handlist 965. 

8 Printed in Aesd U/ sitta-yi dardriyya, pp, 92-100, AMU Haibganj 21/291 (4 ff ). 

&@ Ihave published the text and a translation. “Risila-yi Grif-i Khwaja Khurd,” 57/74 (1368 [1989}), 
pp. 22-25; “Khwaja Khord's Treatise on the Gnostic,” SW/75 (1990), pp 11-12 

8 Cf. HSI II 267ff. 
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differentiates the teachings of the elect, chief among them Ibn al-‘Arabi, from 
the general run of Sufis. 

In the Arabic Ans a/-khawass * (V), Shaykh Muhibb Allah comments 
in detail on a single saying /22/25) of each of many spiritual authorities. The 
first saying /a-nafas a/-awwal alAhmady isthe hadith quasi “But for thee, 
I would not have created the heavenly spheres.” Both copies I saw appear to 
be incomplete. The Khuda Bakhsh copy includes about fifty-three sayings, 
ending with a/natas a/MuSni, from Musin al-Din Chishti. The Andhra Pradesh 
copy has well over one hundred sayings. Another Arabic work, 447 
al-khawass ® (VI+), also called 2Dag#7q a/- uraf?’, is divided into twenty-one 
dagigas. Though the author tells us that he supports each dagiga by quota- 
tions from the Auss 2/-Aikam, this is so that, “You will consider them to be 
among the beliefs of the elect; it is not because I have taken them from it, since 
these are a divine instruction /4@ Lim Zhi.” The goal of the book is to dis- 
prove the claim of those who say that anything other than God is manjud 
Among the headings of the first few azg/gas are the affirmation of the Nec- 
essary Being, the attributes of God, the verification of the prescription of the 
Law /tehgig a/-taklif, command to the good and forbidding the evil, and the 
vision of God. Muhibb Allah is also the author of an Arabic commentary on 
the Auss called 7zAZvat a/Fusts,*®© and a second, much longer, Persian 
commentary (VII), written later and completed in 1041/1631-32.87 

The Andhra Pradesh library has the second volume of a Sharh Futibat ® 
which a later hand attributes to Mawlawi Muhibb Allah Bihari, a well-known 
logician whose works show no Sufi tendencies. Most likely the work is by 
Shaykh Muhibb Allah; both its length and its style suggest his authorship. I 
was only able to see this work briefly on the last day of my stay in Hyderabad. 
Cursory examination showed that the chapter numbers do not correspond 
to any order found in the /w/74t. The work begins in the middle of 476 
24, and the title of the next chapter (on folio 381a) is obscured by wormholes. 
Chapter 26 (f. 394b) is called, “Concerning the charismatic acts of God’s 
friends” (fi karamat al-awliya’); Chapter 29 (f. 436a), “On the realities of 
faith” (47 4aqé7q al-iman), Chapter 66 (f. 534a), “On gratitude” (4 a/shukr/, 
Chapter 71 (731b), “On warning them against incoming thoughts” (47 tanbih 


% KH Ar. 1284 (236ff ), AP A@/#m 1689 (ca. 160ff.). A second ms. by the same name in AP 
(Aa/2m7 1588) is a different work, though it is the same at the beginning for a few lines, and contains 
many technical discussions from Ibn al-‘Arab!'s school; a third (4@/£#77 1589) has nothing to do with 
the school. 

85 SJ Tas 26/1 81ff , but incomplete). 

% AMU A.H. 3/562 (not seen) 

8? AMU Habibgsanj 21/241 (759ff.); AP 1485 (755ff.); SJ Tas. 102; SJ ‘Tas 103; LK 6/b; KH Acc. 
902; KH Acc. 45; IIIS 2026 (556ff., missing the first few folios) The introduction and first Aasswere 
printed with Urdu translation with the title “@c@¢/ bn Arabi (ababad: Idara-i Anīs-i Urdit, 1961). 

8 AP 1461] (390ff.; this 1s clearly the second volume, since the folios are numbered 357-747). 
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Lyabun bi -khawatir), and Chapter 77 (741b), “On audition and its rules 
of conduct” /f7:sama wa &dabibi} 

Shaykh Muhibb Allah wrote GAavat a/-ghawat ® (VI) at the request of 
disciples who wanted to know about Ibn al-‘Arabi's teaching on the origin of 
the cosmos and the reason for God's giving existence to it. The work is divided 
into five chapters: 1. On A2/2z7 and the exoteric scholars (f. 3a). 2. On the fact 
that ecstasy /w2q7/ and states /42/) are imperfections in the traveler (16a). 3. 
Concerning gnosis of the Real (23b). 4. The reason for the origin of the cosmos 
(46b). 5. The origin of the spiritual creation and human bodies (65a). Chapters 
4 and 5 are based mainly on Chapters 6 and 7 of the /u/d4a@t Most of the 
passages from /iz44¢ are quoted without Persian translation, but there is a 
great deal of useful commentary. Sayings from other Sufis are frequently quoted 
in support of Ibn al ‘Arabi’s position, and these, according to the author, are all 
taken from Jam? s Va@hat a/-uns. 

Hatt abkéim™ (V1+), completed in 1053/1643 is mainly a translation of 
and commentary on the chapter on z7 frfa (G76 177) in the Futihat which 
talks about seven kinds of knowledge. 

Íhīdät al-khawass % (NII), completed in 1053/1643, translates and com- 
ments on the five long chapters of the 7u24r dedicated to the acts of wor- 
ship (bad). In the Zuba, Muhibb Allah tells us that the elect take no no- 
tice of the views of the authorities on Aa/# concerning the principles of re- 
ligion /usii/ a/-din/, nor do they imitate those of the jurists who follow their 
own opinions (4#gih-/ ah/s ray) in the branches of the religion urg aldin). 
He then tells us that Ibn al-‘Arabi explains his own choice Azuki among the 
various positions of the jurists of the zzad@af/b in the chapters on SAsa7t and 
where he is not explicit on this, one can deduce it from the tbarat or “con- 
siderations” which he mentions as supporting the different points of view. The 
first part of the work contains a semi-independent treatise called Anz/at a/-qu/ib, 
on false Sufis and the path of the Folk of Allah in fifteen “27its. The work is 
then divided into nine 474s and a conclusion: 1. On the double testimony of 
faith. 2. On the Fire. 3. On the Garden. 4. On the principles of jurisprudence 
(ust! Ligh). 5. On purification /42/4r4/. 6. On the ritual prayer. 7. On 
alms-giving. 8. On fasting. 9. On the hajj. Conclusion: On supererogatory acts 
(/nawati), recommended acts /suan/ and obligatory acts (ar7 4t). 

Shaykh Muhibb Allah completed A/anazir-/ akhass al-khawéss *(VII-) in 
Ramadan 1050/December 1640. It contains twenty-seven ma@nzars or per- 
spectives on Sufi teachings and is mainly concerned with the stations of the 
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path and methods of practice. It is drawn largely from the //a44#¢. The first 
manzar explains why the perspective of the gnostics differs from that of the 
exoteric scholars /24// rustim/. The second explains why knowledge /YZdz/ is 
higher than other human qualities, such as godfearing /f2gw7), ecstasy /rwayd/, 
spiritual states /Z/), asceticism /zuAq), etc. The last concerns the seal of the 
absolute and greatest sanctity (A422 a/-waliya almutlagat al-kubra). 

Shaykh Muhibb Allah himself added a Persian translation and commen- 
tary to his short Arabic work 2/-7zsw7ya % (VI-VII), which sets down the ba- 
sic position of Ibn al‘Arabti's school on waAdzt 2/-wuystid’ and other important 
teachings. The work became somewhat controversial, and Emperor Awrangzeb 
wrote to Shaykh Muhammadi, a disciple of Shaykh Muhibb Allah, telling him 
that he should either write a commentary on the work or burn it. Rizvi describes 
the exchange, quoting Shaykh Muhammadi as replying 


I do not deny being his disciple, nor does it behove me to show repentance 
for I have not yet reached that elevated mystic stage which the Shaikh 
had acquired and from which he talked. The day I reach that stage, I will 
write a commentary as desired. However, if His Majesty has finally de- 
cided to reduce the tract to ashes, much more fire is available in the 
royal kitchen than can be had in the house of the ascetics who have 
resigned themselves to God. Orders may be issued to burn the work 
along with any copies that can be acquired. 

In Wujtid-mutleg * (V1) Shaykh Muhibb Allah explains the meaning of 
the term mentioned in the title with reference to ‘Ald al-Dawla Simnani’ 
criticisms of Ibn al-‘Arabi. He quotes a good deal from the Alusdsand /utihat 
and suggests that the reader looking for further clarification and not able to 
read these books, should study the Dia of Maghribi. 

Shaykh Muhibb Allah also wrote brief answers, usually called Maktūbāt® 
(V) in the manuscripts, to questions asked of him by Prince Dara Shukih. 
These have been partially translated by Rizvi.” 

Dara Shuktih’s own shaykh, Mulla Shah Akhiin (d. 1072/1661), a master 
of the Qadiri order, was an important follower of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school. He 
was the most prominent disciple of Miyan Mir (d. 1045/1635). According to 
Rizvi, Mulla Shah was so immersed in wahdat a/-wujud “that his utterances 
while in ecstatic states began to match those of Bayazid and Hallaj. Although 
Miyan-Mir ordered him to restrain himself..., in 1044/1634 the court Yama? 


33 AP 766 (33ff.); IAS 2403 (22£f.); AMU Univ. Damima Tasawwuf Farsi 42; SJ Tas. 243/1; KH 
3861 (39ff.); KH 4319 (32ff.). 

3% HSI 0 270-271. 

35 IOS 2140 (25ff.); AP 1734/1 (13ff.). 

96 IIS 2141 (7Ef.), AP 1734/2 (3ff.). 

9 HSI I 139-142. 
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persuaded Emperor Shahjahan to sentence Mulla-Shah to death for blasphemy.” 
Dara Shukth interceded on behalf of the shaykh, and thereby became inter- 
ested in him.” In general, Mulla Shah refused to initiate disciples. He rejected 
Khwaja Khurd on the grounds that he was the son of a great shaykh “and 
therefore he should not undergo the humility of being initiated into another 
silsila.” He accepted Dara Shukih and his sister Jahanara in Kashmir in 
1049/1639-40, during a visit with their father Shahjahan.! 

Mulla Shah's Ast dar tawhid's hagg * (VI) presents in straightforward 
language interspersed with a great deal of poetry some of the simpler discus- 
sions of Ibn alArabi’s school. His Sharh-/ rubaiyyat (V1) explains the 
meaning of a collection of his own 7v&7Syyat and contains technical discus- 
sions of many important concepts. Much of the commentary is presented in 
mathnawi form. His Shéhiyya ‘3 (V1) is a maethnaw7 written in 1055/1645, 
which begins and ends with a discussion of 47wZ/d and devotes attention to 
topics such as the relationship between “ashQ// and fanzif, the seven funda- 
mental divine attributes and the stations of the travelers. 


Twelfth/eighteenth Century 


Among the relatively well-known authors of this period are the Naqshbandi 
Shaykh Shah Wali Allah of Delhi (d. 1176/1762), who tried to show the under- 
lying harmony between wafakt a/-wujiid and wakdet alshuhiid and Mir Dard 
(d. in Delhi, 1199/1785), whose YZzr a/-47t46' (VI) displays a good deal of 
familiarity with Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school, which is not surprising from a shaykh 
of the Mujaddidiyya Tariga founded by Sirhindi. Very influential was the 
poet Mirza ‘Abd al-Qadir Bidil, (d. 1133/1721), who was intimately acquainted 
with Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings, as witnessed, for example, in his zz2/Anaw7called 
Grfan!05 (VI). . 

In Delhi, Shah Kalim Allah Jahanabadi Chishti (d. 1142/1729) was a master 
of the school. He was the grandson of Shaykh Ahmadi Mi‘mar, who designed 
the Taj Mahall and the Red Fort. Among his teachers was Shaykh Burhan al-Din 
Burhanpitiri, mentioned above. Through his Aas447di/ and its appendix 
Muregga‘ completed in 1101/1690, Kalim Allah established what “soon came 


% HSI Il 116. 

% HSI I 124, 

100 HSI II 122. 

101 KOR 85 (28¢f.). 

102 KH 688/3 (103ff., incomplete). 

103 KH 688/1 (47ff., 50 verses per page). 
104 (Delhi: Matba‘ Ahmadi, 1308). 

1 KH 656 (330ff.). 

106 HSI II 296-297. 
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to be regarded as a new framework for Chishtiyya teachings and practices.”107 
He wrote a commentary on Shaykh Muhibb Allah's 2/7aswiya and “added an 
attack on the Mujaddid for his criticism of Wahdat al-Wiyid.” 1 His Arabic 
Sew’ alsabil © (VI+), in sixty-four mArha/as, shows thorough acquaintance 
with the philosophical discussion of wzyizd characteristic of the school. 

Outside Delhi's sphere of influence, there was a great deal of activity among 
Tbn al-‘Arabi’s followers. One of the most prolific authors of the period is the 
Qadirl shaykh, ‘Abd al-Haqq Muhammad Makhdiim Bijapiri Sawi, whose dated 
works were written between 1108/1696 and 1123/1711. He mentions one Shah 
Nasir al-Din as his own shaykh."° He probably had some connection to the 
Bijapur school mentioned above, since he sometimes quotes Hindi poetry from 
Shah Burhan al-Din and his father Miranji Shams alUshshaq. He also quotes 
from Mahmiid Khwush-Dahan, but for the most part does not follow the latter’ s 
unusual definitions of terms as found in Ma Wi@t a/su/ih; preferring instead the 
usage of Ibn al-‘Arabi and his well-known followers such as Jami. He also 
frequently quotes from the great Persian Sufi poets. Muhammad Makhdam is 
the author of a large number of treatises, most of them short and relatively 
straight-forward. After a brief 42z7/ and 52/7 he usually begins his works with 
the prayer, “ YZ Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qādir, sayr L/h.” 

4s@-y¢ Musé *\(V) is a discussion of “otherness” /ghayrivya/ and whid 
Sayan al-tawhid Y? (V1) identifies ewAid with wahdat a/-wuytid and is 
mainly a defence of the latter, through copious quotations from the Qur’an, 
Hadith, Yon al‘Arabi, ‘Abd al-Karim Jil, Jami, Burhan al-Din Burhanpiri, 
Khwaja Khurd (mentioned simply as “a great one”), Gisti Daraz, and many of 
the Persian Sufi poets. Azyan-/ wai“ "13 (VI) is a commentary on the follow- 
ing Aadith, “I am from the light of God, and everything is from my light,” 
within which allusion is made to the six levels of existence. Ghaniimat/ wagt "4 


107 HSI II 298. The AxsfAézz/is available in a commercial edition, with Urdu translation, with the 
title Aeshsd/-/ Kalimi (ed. by Muhammad Mustahsin Sabib Fardqi, the syzds-zis/nof Kalim Allah's 
dagh, (Delhi: Astina Book Depot, n.d.). Rizvi provides excerpts in HSI II 298-304. 

108 Bid 271. . 

109 AP 1804 (108ff.); printed with Urdu translation and the title Sras a/sabi-i Kalimi, (Delhi: 
Āstāna Book Depot, n.d.), 282 pp. 

NO Reyin al-tawhid H-ARL, p. 54; in Let fi latii (N +) (by Ghulam Muhyi al-Din Sayyid ‘Abd 
al-Latif, AP 1611, f. 35 [the ms. was copied in 1187, the same year in which the work was written; 
another ms. is found in SJ 230/4]), the name is given as Muhammad Nasir al-Din. According to the 
same source, the rest of the sx% back to ‘Abd al-Qadir Jilani goes through Daryi Muhammad, Raji 
Muhammad, Hajj! Ishq, Sayyid Ahmad Qadiri, Sayyid Abū Nasr Muhyi al-Din, Abū Salih Nasr, 
and Sayyid Taj al-Din ‘Abd al-Razz&q. In the other direction, the si/s leads from Muhammad 
Makhdiim, to Muhammad Fakhr al-Din, then to Shah Abw’l-Hasan Qadir! and then to the latter's 
son Ghulam Muhyi al-Din, the author of the work. 

11 AP 472/8 (12£f.), AP 1905/10. 

12 H-ARL 99 (56ff.); 224// muhsam (S} Tas. 230/1) seems to be selections from this work. 

13 H-ARL 93 (12£f.), AP 427 (10ff.), AP 472/6. 

14 S] T as 245/12 (73ff .). 
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(VI) is a long work in the form of questions and answers, including criticisms 
of those who deny wafalet 2/-wuyial Some of the answers are quite short, while 
one of them takes up about twenty-five folios. GAdyaet a/-lamthil "5 (V) dis- 
cusses the relationship between the non-manifest and the manifest, or the 
mughirand the nuzhar. Hayat-s jin (V) deals with wahdat a/-wujiīd in the 
context of wayfaring /su/id/. Jsm- Allah ©" (N) discusses the symbolism of 
the name Allah in terms of degrees of Unity. L4gAna° 18 (V) treats two kinds 
of self-knowledge. Mizan a/maGni Y9 (V) is a simple and useful treatise on 
basic ideas such as the immutable entities and the perfection of Adam. F24 ganj 
az panj gary (N), of which I saw a single, incomplete copy, deals with five 
treasures, finding any one of which will lead to success in finding the rest: 
eternity and the unseen; the absolute created light, i.e., Muhammad; the name 
Allah; knowledge of self; the Qur'an. QeA7 wa bast 17 (V) discusses the body 
and spirit, the five divine presences, and wahaatal-wujud. Tyjadd-s amthal 
deals with Ibn al-‘Arabi’s doctrine of the renewal of creation at each instant. 
Tanbih al- Srii? (N) includes a discussion of three levels of unity: wahale¢ 
wiht diyyat and ahediyyatl. Wujitdiyya “4 discusses a few terms in a manner 
reminiscent of Mahmiid Khwush-Dahan’s 442 i2@t a/sulik. Zid al-talibin 5 
(V) concerns the path to the station of perfect man. Other short works include 
faut alastar, Matitih al-ghayb, Umm-i kuntz, Panj Gnasir, and Kaytiyyat 
Glam-/ saghir, S and still others are referred to in the shaykh’s works. 
The handlist of the Andhra Pradesh library attributes along Sharh-/ bgg iri 
fami 27 (NI) to Muhammad Makhdim, but both manuscripts are incomplete 
and neither mentions the author. The work certainly reflects his concerns and 
is consistent with his style. I would readily attribute it to him, except that the 
author of this work refers to one of his own earlier works, about whose ascrip- 
tion to Muhammad Makhdiim I am less convinced. This is Mzn a/-lawhiad, 8 
(VII) the finest and most lucid discussion of the meanings of 4wZ/d/ and wahdet 
a/-wujid that I encountered. This work may in fact represent Muhammad 


15 H-ARL 96 (7ff. SJ 245/1. 

116 AP 472/9 (16ff.), AP 1905. 

7 H-ARL 94 (11ff.), AP 1858/1, SJ Tas. 245/7 

118 H-ARL 94 (4ff.), AP 1858/2, SJ Tas. 245/2. 

119 H-ARL 97 (14ff.), AP 1905/20. 

120 AP 1905/11, where the title is given as Azz/ ganj the more complete title is mentioned in 
Orbd wa bast 

121 H-ARL 95 (17ff.). 

12 H-ARL 91/2 (5ff.), AP 1858/7 

123 AP 472/5 (4ff.). 

124 AP 1905/22 (2ff.). 

15 H-ARL 98 (3ff.); Ap 472/2, AP 1858/3, AP 1905.5, SJ Tas. 245/8. 

126 AP 1858/11, 12, 14, 15. See also OU Pers. 151, a collection of Muhammad Makhdiim’s writings 
that I was not able to go over. 

127 AP Kal, 199, 484 (ca. 300ff.). 

128 AP 1931 (140ff.). 
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Makhdiim’s masterpiece, written, one would expect, after most of the 
smaller treatises. 

Another important author from south India, apparently belonging to the 
same period, is Mawlawi Qamar al-Din ibn Munib Allah ibn Snayat Allah 
al-Husayni al-Awrangabadi. His major work is the Arabic Mazhar atz” (VI), 
which was commented upon in Arabic by his son, Mawlawi Nir al-Huda, in 
730 folios.! The book is divided into seven magz4ars (pagination in the fol- 
lowing refers to the commentary): 1. On introductory lights (la). 2. Lights 
within which the Peripatetics walk (203b), 3. Lights to which the theologians 
guide (398a), 4. Lights by which the hearts of the illuminationists (al-ishraqi’yin) 
are illumined (464b), 5. The true lights through which God has expanded the 
breasts of the pure Sufis (502a). 6. The piercing lights which guard against 
the satans of doubt (592b). 7. The lights through which the Unity of the 
Existent Being is unveiled for those who maintain wa/faat a/-wusiid The AP 
library also has a copy of Mawlawi Qamar al-Din’s answers to one Shaykh 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, 7/7 of Arkat concerning wefdaet a/-wuyid in which 
he refers to the detailed answers he has already given in Mazhar a/-nir! 

Another important figure from the same area is Sayyid ‘Abd al-Qadir Fakhri 
Nagawi, a Qadiri shaykh. His Zzyg-/ ma haw7 3 (V+) is a commentary on 
the first line of Riimi’s Mathnaw7. In Miftah alma Grif 4 (NJI), completed in 
the year 1200/1785-36, the author tells us that the book is the result of forty 
years spent in the company of the Sufis. It is concerned mostly with technical 
discussions of wyja with a view toward “2/sa/2 and Az/zm, The work is di- 
vided into twenty-one 22//##4s5 and a conclusion. The first 22/424 deals with 
knowledge of the realities, the second with eliminating rational objections to 
wahdat al-wujīd the third with f2z2i4 and 42shif, and so on. Fakhri begins 
Sububat 4 (VI) by telling us that the gnostic sciences discussed therein are 
all taken without intermediary from the divine all-comprehensive self-disclosure 
(tyall-t ilahi-+ jam G, not from the words of any author. The discussions re- 
flect an unusual freshness and a high degree of mastery of the subject matter. 
Manuscript AP 1569 is particularly interesting because it was copied in a very 
precise and cultured hand by Fakhri’s son, Sayyid Qadir Muhyi al-Din, in 
Wellor (near Madras) in the year 1235/1819-20, and includes many marginal 
notes by the author and the copyist. A student of Fakhri, Indyat Allah, is the 
author of an interesting short work called Mirgi a/shuhiid 5 (VII), which 


139 AP 1828 (A, 122ff.) AP 576, SJ Theol. 132. 

130 AP 117; the manuscript, in 19 lines, was copied in 1197/1783. 
Bi Aisled wa _fawab-f an (NI) AP 219 (8ff.). 

132 OU 748 (16ff.). 

133 AP 206 (102ff.), AP 712 (152ff.), AP 1753. 

1M AP 1533 (29ff.), AP 1569 (38ff.), SJ Tas. 85. 
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describes the sciences of the Muhammadan inheritors with the aid of five 
diagrams. 

Another author of the period who deserves mention is Mubarak Allah, 
also known as Iradat Khan Wadih. His autograph of 406ff., Aadimat-s G/-lat 136 
(VII), composed in 1116/1704-05 with copious marginal notes, is a collection of 
meditations upon many of the important ideas of the school. Finally, one 
Muhtaram Allah also seems to belong to this period. In Awzang-/ wahdat '37 
(VIL +), a work of 324ff., he expresses in mixed prose and poetry, without any 
quotations from other works, a profound understanding of Ibn al-Arabi’s po- 
sition. This is the most poetical and attractively written work I saw. 


Thirteenth/Nineteenth Century 


Two authors of this period deserve mention. One is ‘Abd al‘Ali Lakhnawi 
Bahr al“Ulim (d. 1225/1810), the author of a useful Asta 4 bayzo wahdat 
al wud, also called 7knazull#ts sitta and Risalat wahdat al-wujid wa shiuhiid 
al-hagg ft kull mawyid 138 (VI-NII), which reflects an Zä 's precision and a 
careful reading of many works of the school, from Otinawi to Muhibb Allah 
Tahabadi. To the same author is also attributed a commentary on the Mathnawi 
Hakim ‘Ali ibn Hakim Muhammad Liga Khan composed Makhray1 irfan 9 
(VI+) in 1244/1828-29. It consists of an introduction, two 42/si/s, and a con- 
clusion. The first 42/// explains the two presences /Aa7rz/ of Divinity and 
servanthood. The second deals with some of the loci of manifestation of the 
attributes specific to the worshiper and discusses many of the stations of the 
Sufi path as well as the nature of perfect man. 


SUNY WILIAM Currrick 
Stony Brook, New York 


136 SJ Tas. 132. 

137 SJ Tas. 22. The manuscript was copied in 1160/1747. 

138 ITIS 2404, INS 3082 (59ff.), AP 234, AP 830, AP 848, AP 2025, AP 1030 J., AP 4111 J., SJ Tas. 
79, AMU Habibganj 23/21. An Urdu translation by Abu’l-Hasan Zayd has been published (Delhi: 
Iddra-i Nadwat al-Mugannifin). 
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RHETORIC AND [YM AL-BALAGHA.: 
CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM 


INTRODUCTION 


The discipline of rhetoric has played a formative role in the development 
of the Western Tradition. The contemporary notion that rhetoric is all bombast 
and hyperbole should not make us overlook the importance of eloquence to 
our intellectual heritage. Traditionally, rhetoric has formed one of the bases of 
Western culture.! As one third of the medieval trivium (along with grammar 
and dialectic), rhetoric constituted a central academic rubric, and taught scholars 
how to think critically and express their ideas. It was often, for instance, in the 
context of rhetorical studies that students (and teachers) first considered the 
civic and ethical issues that belong now to politics, philosophy and theology.” 

A later established, but certainly no less significant basis of the Western 
Tradition is Christianity. Although the early Christians sought to supplant the 
pagan world that had produced rhetoric, historical circumstance worked to 
join the two institutions in an uneasy partnership. There may have been some 
feuds in the beginning, but the Church eventually came to work quite closely 
with rhetorical structures, and the Western Tradition is, in many ways, the 
product of long cooperation between the two. 

In the Islamic context, rhetoric is translated as Siz a/-Aalggha (literally, “the 
study of eloquence”), which was one of the main subjects in the Islamic uni- 
versity curriculum.’ Scholars have referred to “4a a/-Az/agha as rhetoric 
because of the specific points of coincidence between the art of persuasion and 
the study of eloquence. Both, for instance, are integral parts in the religious 
structures of their environments; the study of both subjects is closely related 
to that of grammar, and authors in both traditions include figures of speech 
and the style and arrangement of poetry within their purview. These particu- 
lar similarities should not, however, lead one to believe that the goals or objects 
of rhetoric and Siz a/-Aa/4gha are all that much alike. They are not. 


1 In this paper I will essentially conflate Christian, European and Western. I will assume a 
general continuity in classical (i.e. ancient Greek and Latin civilization), Christian and European 
culture and refer to this as Western. In the same rough manner I will set up Islamic culture as an 
equivalent tradition and then compare the two. 

2 For the close relationship between rhetoric and all of these topics, see P.O. Kristellar, “Humanist 
Learning in the Italian Renaissance,” Aeneissance Thought /7, 1965, 1-19. 

3 See G.J.H. Van Gelder’s Beyond the Line (Leiden: 1984). 
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What I would like to consider below is what one might call the “contex- 
tual” differences between rhetoric and dz a/-Az/ggha. Although both disci- 
plines cover many of the same topics, each fits into its particular tradition 
differently. In the West rhetoric is linked to political notions of debate and 
dialogue, whereas ‘dz 2/-Aalagha reflects the very important Islamic concern 
for hermeneutics and textual aesthetics. The two disciplines are quite similar, 
however, in the way that each plays an absolutely central role within its re- 
spective tradition. Accordingly, I believe that a comparative presentation of 
rhetoric and Wa a/-4alggha will provide useful schemata for considering 
broader features of the Muslim and Christian/Western traditions. 


Classical Rhetoric 


The role that rhetoric plays in the West has already been well described,* 
but I will highlight here a few general points relevant to our discussion. The 
discipline of rhetoric began in Greece with the first attempts to articulate a 
system of rules for speaking persuasively. Speech making was prominent already 
in Homer, and the Greeks soon realized that a moving expression might achieve 
a desired effect—i.e. it might move the army or city to action. Recognizing the 
utility of language encouraged the Greeks to study eloquence so that they 
might produce it at will. Study led, of course, to instruction, and by the fifth 
century B.C. we find “professionals” who claimed they could teach students 
how to speak persuasively. 

These professional rhetoricians came into conflict almost immediately with 
the new, self-styled philosophers. Socrates (d. 399 B.C.), for instance, believed 
that only the truth should persuade, and he argued in this regard that the 
philosophical method (specifically dialectic) was superior to the systems of 
rhetoric. Rather than discard rhetoric as epistemologically inferior to philoso- 
phy, Aristotle (d. 322 B.C.) infused it with some of the methods of dialectic, 
specifically, the enthymeme, which was a “less authoritative” deductive tool.5 
Unlike Plato (d. 341 B.C.), Aristotle never attacked the Greek’s obsession with 
eloquence. Rather, he lent the analysis of style greater sophistification by apply- 
ing his own insightful observations of society to the study of speech making. 

It is important to remember, however, that Aristotle was concerned with 
style only in the third book of his 477¢ of Rhetoric. The work's first two books 
were given over to deduction (book 1) and the analysis of the audience and the 


4 See Brian Vickers’ Letroductian to Rhetoric Revalued (Binghamton: SUNY Press, 1982) 13-49, 

5 The enthymeme is a means of deductive reasoning which is to be distinguished from the 
syllogism. The syllogism has two explicit propositions from which one may make a deduction (e.g. 
All men are mortal; Socrates is a man; therefore, Socrates is mortal). In the enthymeme one of the 
propositions is implicit (e.g. All men are mortal; therefore, Socrates is mortal.). 
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orator (book 2). Thus, following Aristotle’s formulation, the a@scapline of 
rhetoric may be considered to include critical thinking (book 1), an element 
of psychology (book 2) and the poetics of language (book 3). Although the 
exact composition of the rhetorical program underwent change and development 
throughout the classical period, the wide scope of the art that we find in Aristotle 
remained of central importance. 


Rhetoric and Christianity 


It was into a rhetorical world that Christianity was born. Insomuch as the 
new religion represented a new source of authority, it was only natural that 
early Christians would regard the rhetorical tradition with suspicion. The no- 
tion of revelation itself went in many ways against much that rhetoric repre- 
sented. For the orator, after all, truth was the product of a human activity and 
the result of an engaged process; it was not, as the Christians believed, a static 
concept that was simply to be accepted without debate or dialogue. 

So it is not surprising that some of the early Church fathers attacked the 
pagan ideals of eloquence and perspicacity that rhetoric enshrined.® The at- 
tack was not, however, consistent. Jerome (d. 420), for instance, felt an am- 
bivalence towards the canons of eloquence that he was never to resolve. On 
the one hand, Jerome rejected the Classics’ authority. “What has Horace,” he 
wrote to Eustochium, “to do with the Psalms, Virgil with the Gospels, Cicero 
with the Apostle?” But, on the other hand, Jerome maintained his affection for 
the style of the old Latin authors, and this gave him pause when he considered 
the comparatively plain language of Christian scripture.” Jerome’s personal 
inconsistency was synechdochic for the rest of the Church and its relationship 
with rhetoric. The art was, in one sense, incompatible with the new system of 
Christian beliefs, but at the same time, the eloquence of the past seemed to 
shame the early Christians. Although followers of a new way, they were chil- 
dren of a rhetorical culture nonetheless. 

It was left to Augustine (d. 430) to resolve the dilemma that faced Jerome 
and early Christianity. Augustine was not only raised according to the stan- 
dards of Quintillian, but, as a professor of rhetoric, he worked to educate others 
in the same way. Augustine recognized very well the utility of rhetorical 


5 This is not, however, to suggest that all early Christians stood in direct opposition to the 
methods of the rhetorical system. Scholars have recently begun to recognize the importance of 
rhetoric to both the composition of Christian scripture and the understanding of belief in the early 
Church, On the first point consider Burton Mack and Vernon Robbins’ /efferms af Persuasion 
(Sonoma: 1989) and George Kennedy's New Testament Loterpretation through Rhetorical Criticism 
(Chapel Hill: 1984). On the latter, see James L. Kinneavy, Greek Rhetorica! Origins of Christian 
faith (Oxford: 1981). 

T See George Kennedy, Céessice/ Rhetoric and its Christian and Secular Tradition (Chapel Hill: 
1980) 141-148. 
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techniques and so, rather than reject his background, he found a way to put 
his education at the service of the new Christian cause. He dismissed those 
who criticized the danger of rhetoric 7 seand argued instead that the Church 
was wrong to ignore so powerful a tool 

For since by means of the art of rhetoric both truth and falsehood are 
urged, who would dare to say that truth should stand in the person of its 
defenders unarmed against lying, so that they who wish to urge falsehoods 
may know how to make their listeners benevolent, or attentive, or docile in 
their presentation, while the defenders of truth are ignorant of that art?® 

Augustine’s motivation was mainly practical. Inasmuch as pagans might 
attack the Church with the considerable tools of the classical arsenal, it only 
made sense for Christians to use those same tools to defend themselves. On 
these grounds, both philosophy and rhetoric found their way into Christian 
thought, and thus Cicero entered into the very heart of the medieval curricu- ° 
lum. The inclusion of Virgil and Horace required somewhat more justification 
(and this involved Augustine’s notions of allegory), but this was to come soon 
enough. Thus, Jerome’s question to Eustochium concerning the role of Horace 
in the new Christian world was eventually to have an answer. It did not, 
however, turn out to be quite the answer that he had expected. 

So the pagan arsenal became the Christian arsenal, and rhetoric, with the 
blessing of Augustine, went quickly to work in the service of the new faith. If 
Christianity was the ideological bedrock of European thought, then rhetoric 
provided a design for the structures built on top of it. It is only in the modern 
age that the methods of rhetoric have seemed no more to be useful. 


The Book and the Poem 


Muhammad bin ‘Abd Allah is the last in a long line of prophets, and ac- 
cording to Muslim tradition God provided each one in this line with a miracle 
to establish his authenticity. Moses, for instance, had a magic rod, and when 
Egyptian magicians turned their staffs into snakes, he was able to make his 
own staff consume them. Jesus, for his part, healed the sick and brought the 
dead to life.? The miracle of the Prophet Muhammad, however, was the ook 
itself; it was the sacred text of the Qur’an.!° 


8 Qn Christian Doctrine, tr. D.W. Robertson, Jr. (Indianapolis: 1918), 118. 

? The miracles of the prophets are not the result of their own powers, but those granted to them 
temporarily by God. In Sti‘ Jafa, for instance, Moses bests the magicians at their game at the 
command of God: “We said, ‘Fear not!’ for thou hast indeed the upper hand: Throw that which is in 
thy right hand: Quickly will it swallow up that which they have faked...” tr. ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘Ali 
(Brentwood: 1989, verses 55-66). There are a number of references to the divinely aided miracles 
of Jesus (e.g. Sūrat Ali “Zrii, verse 49). 

10 William Graham has focused on the oral aspect of the Quran in Zeyond the Written Ward: 
Oral Aspects af Scripture in the History of Religion, (Cambridge: 1981). While I recognize the 
importance of this sort of distinction I will, for my purposes, essentially conflate the sense of 
written and oral as regards the sacred text. 
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Given that the book is the great sign of Islam, one might expect to find 
that the milieu into which the Prophet's revelation was introduced was highly 
conscious of language. Mecca may have been far from Athens, but there was, 
nevertheless, an established and sophisticated tradition of poetry amongst the 
tribes in the Arabian Peninsula. Eloquence played an important role in their 
environment, and the Bedouin was aware that a well turned phrase might 
have its effect. 

The Arab poets filled some of the same social functions as the rhetors of 
classical Greece. They were tribal spokesmen who sang out ritualized taunts 
and encomia, and they composed the elegies and panegyrics that glorified 
their tribe’s achievements. While the pre-Islamic poets may have played a 
social role similar to the rhetor’s, they did not have the same “objective” rela- 
tionship with their craft. The Arabs had not worked out a conscious system of 
semantics that might correspond to the “art” of rhetoric as it developed in 
Greece. Bedouin society possessed, to be sure, a great knowledge of poetry, 
but it had no explicit formulation of poetics; the Arabs could recognize and 
produce eloquence /Az/ggha/, but they had no science of eloquence /Siz a/- 
4ilagha/. The Arab poets knew that the rain produced wildflowers in the 
spring, but with regard to eloquence they knew no “how” or “why.” Eloquence 
simply was. 

So, as far as Wa a/-balagha was concerned, the Word did indeed come 
first. The systematic analysis of eloquence in the Islamic milieu arose only 
after the appearance of the sacred text, and the effect of this historical accident 
is brutally simple. Yz 2/-Aa/agha is one of the so-called “religious disciplines” 
(ulim al-din)~ which is not to suggest that it was concerned only with God, 
but that the early Muslims developed these disciplines in order to serve the 
concerns of Islam." Insomuch as their main concern was the Quran, n a/- 
42/4gha, like the rest of the religious disciplines, arose in response to Revela- 
tion. Accordingly, it was with both the enthusiasm and constraints that followed 
from such a situation that the study of eloquence took shape. 


The Monument of the Word 


In order to understand Siz «/-Az/4gha one must first consider the intel- 
lectual climate within which the discipline took shape. One of the first concerns 
for scholars in this milieu was the collection of texts. The Qur'an had not been 
set down in writing during the Prophet's lifetime, and so it was left for the 


1 Translating %/dz7 2/-din as religious disciplines puts the wrong emphasis on the distinction 
Muslims intended to make. The %/dz 2/-cin were the standard disciplines; it was, after all, only 
natural that intellectual inquiry would serve Islam which was a complete way of life. Accordingly, it 
is the other “Inon” religious disciplines—which were labelled the “foreign sciences’ —that were to 
be singled out. 
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following generation to establish the complete text of God’s Revelation to 
Muhammad.” After fixing the text of the Qur'an the Muslim community turned 
its collection efforts to other materials. They collected the sayings of the Prophet 
(Hadith) in which they hoped to find insight for the guiding of the commu- 
nity, and they also accumulated corpora of Bedouin poetry. The collection of 
poetry helped the Arabs to preserve their heritage, but it was equally important 
that the old poetry provided linguistic parallels to language in the Quran and 
Hadith that had become obscure to later generations. 

This collection of texts also served the study of Arabic grammar. Accord- 
ing to traditional accounts the early grammarians were concerned that the 
rapid Muslim conquests threatened the linguistic purity of the Arabic language. 
They saw that the differences between dialects increased as tribes moved farther 
and farther from the Arabian Peninsula, and this made any linguistic “center” 
for Arabic increasingly theoretical. The problem was compounded by the influx 
of non-Arab converts who spoke the language in their own particular way. It 
was in response to this perceived assault on the language of the Quran and 
the Prophet that the grammarians established their linguistic systems. Ac- 
cordingly, Arabic grammar functioned in many ways as an effort to preserve 
the language of an earlier age.!* 

Both the texts that had been collected and the grammatical system that 
had been established were of great importance to Islamic law /4¢4/— argu- 
ably the most important of the Muslim intellectual institutions. In what came 
to be the standard formulation of “legal priorities” /usti/2/47g4/ by Muhammad 
bin Idris al Shafi (d. 204/820), the Qur'an became the primary authority for 
legal decisions. It was followed in this system by the corpus of Hadith, and then, 
in relatively distant third and fourth places respectively, by the consensus of 
scholars /jim#9 and the use of individual, human reason /724/. 

It is important to remember that the establishment of usti/a/-4g@4 comes 
after Muslim scholars had debated the place of the sacred text in the new 
Islamic order. Before al-Shafi, scholars had clashed frequently over the most 
authoritative (or persuasive) way of making an argument. Some sought to 
emphasize the authority of reason, and so argued that something was right or 
wrong simply because it conformed to human understanding. Others based 
their arguments on traditional practices, claiming that the community should 
continue to do what their predecessors had done before. A third group, how- 
ever—of which al-Shafi was the most important member—argued for the 


12 It was the second Caliph, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattib (d. 644), who initiated this process and his 
successor, ‘Uthmän ibn ‘Affan (d 656), who completed it. There is a good account of the Quran’s 
collection in the article, Qur@z, in the Avcyc/gqpedia af Islam (2nd ed., v. 5, 404-409). 

13 For a review and analysis of the early grammarians’ traditional motivation see C.H.S. 
Versteegh,“Le langage, la religion et la raison,” “istaire des idees Linguistiques (Liege: s.d., 243- 
259). 
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ultimate authority of the text. They held that life should imitate, as it were, 
the models rendered by a close reading of the Quran and Hadith. 

It was this third group that won out in the end, and their victory gave 
Islamic academics its characteristic stamp. If ultimate truth were reserved for 
the Quran and ÆZadīith, then scholars would devote more time to the text itself 
and pay less attention to deriving truth from other means. This is not to say 
that Muslim thought became anti-rational, but that the development of the 
academic disciplines came to emphasize textual analysis. Insomuch as this 
took the form of accumulating material and then interpreting it, it is not sur- 
prising that the Muslim scholar spent most of his time memorizing texts and 
then trying to figure out what they meant. In such an environment, 
hermeneutics possessed the ultimate utility. Textual analysis became the main 
activity of the Muslim scholar in much the same way that courtroom oratory 
had been the ideal occupation of Cicero’s rz bonus dicendi $ 


eeeeeesce 


In the Western Tradition works on rhetoric have a “hands-on” feel to them. 
This is to say that one studied rhetoric in order to make speeches—to compose 
their own text, as it were because the main context for using it was the Forum 
and the law courts.!5 In the Islamic context, on the other hand, one studied 
language in order to understand the basic proofs of Islamic Law, and so the 
emphasis in Muslim education might be considered reactive rather than ac- 
tive. One studied the Arabic language primarily in order to extract a meaning 
from an established text and not to compose a new one. Since persuasion was 
based on the Qur’an and (zat, persuasive arguments moved out from these 
works, and authority could not exist separate from them. On this basis academic 
concern for language in Islam tended to come from the perspective of analysis 
rather than composition. The study of “zr 2/-42/4gha, in particular, served the 
analytical response to literary and theological issues of the third Islamic century 
(the ninth century A.D.). 


is The well spoken man. This is not to say that in Islam the relationship with the text is 
necessarily passive. Human eloquence was certainly important, and the Prophet, the Imams and all 
of the influential Muslim personalities are portrayed as good speakers and poets. There is, however, 
an emphasis on “reading” in this milieu that corresponds, I argue, to the emphasis on “speaking” in 
Western culture. 

15 It ig true that the Forum and law courts were a vital context for a limited period. With the 
institution of the empire, the forum became a much weaker political institution, and the law courts 
eventually became a venue for professional lawyers who, like today, argued cases for the citizens 
who were directly concerned. In his Clessica/ Rhetoric Kennedy discusses the effect that these 
developments had on the history of rhetoric (especially pp. 108-119). 
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The Science of Eloquence 


The rapid expansion that characterized the first two centuries of the Islamic 
era could not help but leave its mark on Arabic poetry. As noted above, the 
Arab tribes that had previously been confined to their peninsula travelled as 
far as Spain and India, and by the eighth century many of them lived in cir- 
cumstances far removed from their nomadic beginnings. They began to live in 
cities and to mix every day with Turks, Greeks, Persians, Indians, and Africans. 
It is not surprising then that the Muslim Arabs soon began to write a different 
kind of poetry they had in the pre-Islamic period. They began to use more 
abstract imagery and—through greater use of poetic conceits (e.g. punning, 
antithesis)—to move their verse farther and farther from the comparatively 
straightforward style of their predecessors. 

It should come as little surprise that this sort of literary innovation pro- 
duced controversy. Change must, after all, always come too fast for some and 
not fast enough for others. Some attacked the new poetry and condemned its 
excessive rhetorical flourish, describing it as “Azadi” an Arabic word which 
means “striking” or “prominent.” Although Aza is used in a positive sense 
in the Quran, the term took on a negative connotation in more conservative 
literary circles. It was in response to this that the Caliph and poet, Ibn al- 
Muttazz (d. 296/904), composed Ai a/-Badi (The Book of Poetic Coucetts), 
one of the first analytical discussions of Arabic style.!® 

Ibn al-Mu‘tazz was himself a champion of the so-called “new” poetic style 
(nuhdath—meaning literally modern). He argued that the Aza“ did not rep- 
resent an innovation in poetry, but were simply poetic devices that had always 
appeared in Arabic texts. In order to support his argument he demonstrated 
that the rhetorical ornament of badi‘ poetry had been used not only by the 
more traditional poets, but could also be found in the Quran itself 

In my book, I have presented examples of what they call Aza/ from the 
Quran, Prophetic traditions, sayings of the companions, the Arabs and others, 
and classical poetry, in order that it may be apparent that Bashshar, Muslim, 
Abu Nuwas and those who follow them are not the first to use this style.!” 

The author went on to consider various kinds of stylistic devices in Arabic 
poetry, and his work is seminal in the development of ‘77 2/ Az/agha for two 
main reasons. First, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz considered only linguistic elements (spe- 
cifically the 4za/) in his presentation. This encouraged later authors to do 


16 In the Quran, Ara is used to express the striking nature of God's creation (e g., SWrat Regara, 
117). There i is a relatively recent overview of the Ara controversy in Wolfhart Heinrichs, “Zst fra 
and Aed/“and their Terminological Relationship in Early Arabic Literary Criticism,” Zestschra/t far 
Geschichte der Arabisch Istamischen Wissenschatten (Sonderdruck: 1984) 180~211.- 7 

7 Kitab 2/ Rear! ed. 1. Kratchkovsky (London: 1935) 1. Bashshar, Mushm and Abū Nuwas are 
notorious “new style” /nuhdath) poets. 
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the same and so helped to restrict the discussion of eloquence to stylistic is- 
sues.!8 Secondly, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz gave the Quran a very prominent place in his 
presentation of aesthetics. In this way he linked literary critical issues to those 
of exegesis and theology, and this confluence of topics—and the confluence of 
scholars that accompanied them—proved to be one of the most characteristic 
features of Sdn a/ Laligha. 


Um al-Balagha as an Islamic Science 


The age in which Ibn al-Mu‘tazz wrote followed by about a half century 
the rejection of Mu‘tazili thought at the caliphal court in Baghdad. The particu- 
larly rationalist sort of inquiry in which the Mu‘tazila engaged fell out of favor 
after the reign of the caliph al-Ma’miin (d. 218/833), and as a result, Mu‘tazili 
scholars not only lost caliphal patronage, but found it increasingly difficult to 
pursue the “mainstream” disciplines of law and theology. After the ninth cen- 
tury the Mu‘tazila had to look for new issues to which they might apply their 
old dialectical methods. 

One of the new issues they found was that of [izz a/-Qurdn, an Arabic 
phrase which is usually translated as “Qur’anic inimitability.” The general idea 
of izz goes back to the notion that the Quran is a “miraculous” sign of 
Muhammad's prophecy. A number of passages explain that the Qur’anic text 
itself has the property of “Yz”— which means something like “the ability to 
render someone incapable.” According to traditional explanations it was the 
utter majesty of the Quranic text that rendered anyone who read it “incapable.” 
More specifically, scholars argued that the $a of the Quran rendered both 
“man and 722” incapable of producing something that was the like or equal 
of the sacred text.” 

In the tenth century, Muslim scholars—particularly the Mu‘tazila—began 
to turn their attention to the doctrine of izz. They attempted to prove that 
this miraculous quality resided in the Arabic style of the Qur’an and that, if 
this were true, it followed that the Muslim sacred text must be the most elo- 
quent work of Arabic literature. The first one to put the argument into this 
form was the Mu‘azili grammarian, Ali bin sā al-Rumméni (d. 386/994), 
who explained $2 2/-Qur@n in terms of figures of speech, and used many 
of the same topics that Ibn al-Mu‘tazz had outlined in A74# a/ Badi“ Shortly 


18 Although some very important texts, like Ibn Rashiq’s (d. 463/1010) «/- mash 4 Mahasin 
a-Si? wa Adthiht wa Nagdibi (The Crux of the Matter o the Fine Points at Poetry, its 
Fules and Critique) and Ton al-Athir's (d. 631/1239) 2/-Math/ a/-S8¢ir (The Well-Anown Proverb), 
retained a broader focus, the tendency to concentrate on formal issues of style was more common, 
as we see in Abd Hilal al-‘Askari’s (d. 395/1004) AUD 2/-VnaStayn (The Book af the Two Crafts). 

19 One can find a general introduction to the development of the f&s doctrine in Abdul Aleem’s 

Gits al-Quritn,” Islamic Culture, 7, pp. 64-82; 215-233. 
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after al-Rummani another Mutazili, Muhammad Abi Bakr al Baqillani (d. 403/ 

1013), treated the subject at greater length, but in similar terms with his A7/7 
[izz al Quran (The Book an the Inimitability of the Quran). A\-Baqillani 
went so far as to compare the style of the Qur’an—favorably, of course—with 
that of classical Arab poets.” 

It was, however, in the work of a later scholar, ‘Abd al-Qāhir al-Jurjani 
(d. 411/1018), that the concerns of theology fused most completely with those 
of Arabic poetics and grammar. Like al-Rummani, al-Jurjani was a grammarian 
drawn into the debate on {izz 2/-Qur@n. Al-Jurjani claimed that there was a 
unique eloquence in the way that the Quranic text used Arabic grammatical 
constructions, and in order to underpin his argument he outlined the semantics 
of Arabic syntax with a sophistication that went considerably beyond the 
conventional presentations of grammar. Al-Jurjani considered not only literal 
constructions, but figurative usage as well, and his two works, De/7i7/ a/ Yaz 
(The Proots for Quranic Inimitability) and Asrar al Balagha (The Secrets of 
Eloquence) became the benchmark for in a/ balzgha. % 

The relatively narrow scope that al-Jurjani granted to Ge/ggha was gov- 
erned by his interest in the Zz issue. Although both his works devoted con- 
siderable attention to Arabic poetry, al~Jurjani limited his analysis to purely 
linguistic issues of semantics. He did not, for instance, give much consider- 
ation to the figures of the poet or his audience, and he completely ignored 
what we might call more “holistic” (or perhaps cultural) concerns, like the 
social function of discourse or the importance of eloquence in society. Given 
the fact that al~Jurjani was responding to other arguments on #4z—which were 
for the most part argued in stylistic terms—this is not surprising. It is, however, 
important to note because of the great influence the 4srazrand D2/77/have had 
on the later development of {m a/ G/4gha. Although ‘Abd al Qahir wrote 
specifically to explain the {izz issue, his ideas became the basis for the study 
of Sm a/-haligha as a whole. 

By the thirteenth century, al~Jurjani’s “program” for studying eloquence 
had been codified into a textbook format for use in the universities of medi- 
eval Islam. Taking his works as their basis, subsequent authors divided up {27 
al-balagha (which al-Jurjani had never actually defined) into S477 a/-12 Gn/ (the 


20 M. Carter considers the role of al~Rummani in “Linguistic Science and Orthodoxy in 
Conflict: the Case of al-Rummféni,” Zescanf fir Geschichte der Arabisch-Islamischen 
Wissenschaften (Sonderdruck: 1984, pp. 212-232). Part of al-Baqillan!'s work has been translated 
into English by G. von Grunebaum in 4 7enth Century Document of Arab Literary Theory 
and Criticism (Chicago: 1950). 

21 Al-Jurjin!’s importance is reflected in the amount of scholarly attention he has recently 
received. In addition to the excellent editions of the 2/772/and the Asr#r there is also a German 
translation of the latter by H. Ritter (2ve Geheimnisse der Wortkunst (Wiesbaden: 1959]). For al- 
Jurjinf’s analysis of simile and metaphor see Kamal Abii Deeb, A/-/uménl's Theary af Poetic Imagery 
(Warminster: 1979). : 
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study of syntax), Yn 2/-Azyan (the study of figurative language) and Wz a/- 
Agat (the study of poetic conceits), and it was in this form that the subject 
came to be most widely studied. Other approaches persisted, but this tri-par- 
tite formulation of the subject became standard after the thirteenth century. 
Accordingly, the study of eloquence in the Islamic milieu meant essentially 
the close analysis of Arabic semantics, motivated—as al~Jurjani had been—by 
the central importance of the Quranic text.” 


Wm al-Balagha and Rhetoric 


In today’s world most references to rhetoric imply some sense of defi- 
ciency. We owe this in many ways to Plato who set the orator in opposition to 
the dialectician. Although Aristotle attempted to resolve the conflict by grant- 
ing rhetoric a philosophical component, the antagonistic relationship between 
rhetor and philosopher has persisted. Perhaps the clearest instance of the 
problematic relationship between the two disciplines is the structure of the 
trivium itself. 

Within this structure rhetoric sits, as it were, “between” grammar and 
dialectic, and, consequently, there is some overlap between rhetoric and each 
of the other disciplines. On the one hand, the rhetor considers style as expressed 
in language and so must know something about grammar. On the other, how- 
ever, he must think in some ways like a dialectician, since Aristotle has given 
him the enthymeme. It is this positioning that makes rhetoric literally central 
to the western tradition, but, at the same time, its place “betwixt and between” 
has made the art vulnerable to the encroachment of the other two disciplines. 

In the early medieval period, for instance, there was great interest in 
grammar, and this encouraged the grammarian to reclaim for his field some of 
the stylistic elements that had traditionally been the province of the rhetor. 
The later medieval period, on the other hand, witnessed a similar sort of in- 
cursion from the other side of the aisle. During this period the interest in 
philosophy expanded, and this led the philosopher to “take back” some of the 
logical proofs that Aristotle had consigned to rhetoric. Accordingly, the trivium 
linked grammar, rhetoric and dialectic within a closed system. As one grew, 
another shrank, and because of its place in the middle rhetoric was the disci- 
pline that the ebb and flow of curriculum affected most.” 


22 The explicit tri-partite formulation of {x «/-balägha first appears in Ibn Malik’s (d 686/ 
1281) «/-Alishith (The Lamp). A later author, Khatib Dimashq al-Qazwin! (d. 124/1338) adopted the 
same system in his 7244s (The Summary), and this became the standard textbook on the subject. 

33 This description is based on Richard McKeon’s “Rhetoric in the Middle Ages,” (þeculum 1942 
pp. 1—32). Although the Medieval trivium provides a very good schematic presentation of the 
issue, the tendency for the scope of rhetoric to be increased or decreased according to the formulation 
of Philosophy occurs throughout the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. On this issue see various 
sections of Kennedy's Classical Rhetoric (op. cit). 
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This potential for emptiness and fullness that is so essential to the develop- 
ment of rhetoric is not really an issue for {a7 2/-Az/agha. Muslim scholars did 
not connect the study of eloquence to any sort of system of critical thinking 
that might approximate philosophy or dialectic, and so the connection between 
the two “structures of persuasion” did not exist.” The relationship between Zz 
al-balagha and grammar (Yi a/-nahw/, however, is another story. Al-Jurjani 
does not seem to have considered his discussion in Dela Y a/- Yaz and Asrar 
al-Kalagha as separate from grammar, but rather a part of it. It was only later 
authors—writing in the divide-and-conquer spirit of Islamic scholasticism— 
who distinguished formally between 2/-42/4e4a and 2/-nafw, and the effi- 
cacy of the distinction has never been completely accepted. 

But for evaluating the role that eloquence plays in society, it is really the 
relationship between rhetoric and philosophy that is most important. Zz a/- 
4alagha was never intended to consider philosophical issues, and as a result, 
the negative sense of rhetoric—form without substance or style without 
thought—cannot really be foisted on the Islamic discipline. Accordingly, whereas 
a rhetoric without philosophy connotes a degraded or debased form in the 
western tradition, there are no such associations in the Islamic context. Wz a/- 
4alégha is complete in itself. 

While “Christian” rhetoric, if we may even call it that, is essentially the 
appropriation of a classical discipline, “Zz #/-Aa/ggha is a Muslim construc- 
tion of an Islamic art. In the western context ideas of civic function and re- 
sponsibility began as integral elements within the classical notion of rhetoric 
and were later translated into Christian terms. Perhaps the example of this 
that best suits our purposes is the correspondence between the orator of Cicero's 
forum and the Christian preacher of the Middle Ages. Both used rhetorical 
theory in order to train and practice their craft; both aimed to persuade. While 
the rhetor aimed his efforts at the judge or senate, the preacher aimed his at 
pagans (if his business was conversion) or at the faithful (if he intended to 
strengthen his audience’s resolve). Whatever the context, however, the basic 
activity of preacher and rhetor was much the same: both sought to persuade 
and influence by means of speech. 


%4 Various elements of philosophy were treated in the Islamic curriculum, but this was essentially 
a “foreign discipline,” and was not expected to fit in or mesh with {/dm 2/-lp. Accordingly, alongside 
the tradition of {zr 2/-Aedggha there ;was a tradition of S427 2/-A4/t#ha (the science of discourse) 
which was directly linked to the Greek tradition. Although the two traditions were largely separate, 
there were some authors whose work brought the two together. On this point consider W. Heinrich, 
Arabische Dichtung und Griechische Poetik: Hazim al-Qarlégannls Grundleguag der Poetik mut 
Hilfe aristotelischer Begriffe (Beirut: 1969). 

25 The distinction between the study of grammar and the study of syntax is also made by 
Muhammad al-Sakkaki (d. 626/1229) in his AZAZ% a/- Ud (The Key to the Disciplines, ed. Nuaym 
Zarztr, [Beirut: 1984] 8 and jxssiz7), but this distinction is disputed by Ahmad Mafltib, a modern 
scholar, in his #/-Redigha finda a/-Sakhkikt (Al-Sakkski's Views an Eloquence) (Baghdad: 1964). 
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Islam, on the other hand, made the speaker into the audience. A rhe- 
torical function certainly existed in the time before the Prophet, but the 
tremendous impact of Revelation discouraged Muslims from articulating a 
set of formal rules for speaking. Instead, they turned their interests to lis- 
tening, and this is certainly the area in which the Muslim sciences excelled. 
Muslim notions of the Qur'an made the sacred text into a sort of embodi- 
ment of the divine presence, and the doctrine of / provided analytical 
substantiation for this. One was required not only to understand the text, 
but to appreciate it, and in this regard Ya 2/-Aaligha provided Muslims 
with one of their most sophisticated tools. The discipline represented in 
many ways the summit of hermeneutic inquiry.”® 


Conclusion 


Although rhetoric and {r a/-Aa/ggha fit into their cultural contexts quite 
differently, the two disciplines are very much alike in the way that each 
epitomizes the intellectual milieu that produced it. Growing out of a particularly 
Greek context, rhetoric came to embody dispute and the difference of opinion. 
In this environment, truth was not an intuitive given, but the result of an 
agnostic process; it was constructed rather than simply accepted. Rhetoric lies 
at the basis of western culture, and whatever our understanding of rhetoric 
today, the structures of the discipline still motivate our political and intellec- 
tual processes. 

Ym al-baligha is, in its own way, equally representative of Islam. The 
Muslim belongs to a community that has been motivated by revelation, and 
the structures of Islamic thought have been molded according to this basic 
fact. The best example of this is the methodology of Islamic Law where lawyers 
use the Quran and Hadith to define every human act within the parameters 
of the permitted /42/2// and the forbidden /Azram/, Law works then to 
translate, as it were, the word of God into the real acts of the Muslim community 
and so to make Islamic history into a sort of “reading” of revelation. 

And it is Zz a/-ha/agha that provides the highest paradigm for conduct- 
ing this reading. Wz 2/-hz/agha teaches the student not only to understand 
the text and to follow the rules it lays down, but also—following the implications 
of Yaz a/-Quran—to recognize its aesthetic merit. The reading of Sz a/- 
4aligha may be seen then to go beyond that of law. While law teaches us how 





25 In Kitāb al-Sing‘atayn al-Askari (see note 23) explains that his motivation for writing about 
4im al-balagha is the directive to appreciate the literary quality of the Quran that is implied by 
ic formulations of the $s doctrine (ed. Mufid Qamtha, [Beirut, 1981] 19). Indeed, insomuch 

as al-Jurjan! links Sarto Gedgehe, and al-Sakk&ki specifically links GeAigheto Yn a/-ma Sniand fim 
a/-bayän (MIRAA, p. 415), Wan a/-balaghe holds the key to recognizing the beauty of Quranic style. 
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to translate the text into human action, $m a/-Laligha teaches us how to ap- 
preciate it; it transcends the mundane, and points the reader in the direction 
of the Divine. In this way, Sz a/-Gz/ggha provides the believer with an ideal 
model for reading revelation and so serves as a sort of “curricular flagship” for 
its intellectual tradition. In this regard the science of eloquence is much the 
same as the art of rhetoric. 
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IBN TAYMIYYA ON THE AGREEMENT 
OF REASON WITH TRADITION’ 


The problem of the relationship between reason and tradition has never 
stopped to occupy the mind of philosophers and theologians since Plato’s 
days.” Assuming that Scripture is a divine revelation and that Greek philosophy 
is true, philosophy tried to reconcile reason with revelation by using the device 
of allegory. This and other kinds of rational thought and arguments have 
found their way into the writings of Christian and Muslim philosophers and 
theologians.? Generally in Islam, the reaction to the challenge of reason has 
moved between two poles: a. absolute rejection of reason as a source of 
knowledge of religious matters; b. acceptance of reason as the sole source of 
knowledge. Between both these poles there have been various degrees of 
rejection and acceptance.* The first pole seems to be only theoretical; while 
Hanbalism did come very close to absolute rejection it did admit some kinds 
of reasoning. The second was embodied in the notions expressed by Ibn 
al-Rawandi (d. 850 or 900) in the name of the alleged sect of the Barahima,® 
which claimed that there is no need for revelation since man can use reason 
to know the moral message of the prophets. Abū Bakr al-Razi (d. 932) held 
the same view. The Mu‘tazila were less extreme in asserting the function of 
reason, and attempted a reconciliation between reason and revelation. They 
held that man knows the universal principles of moral judgment through his 
intellect, and that revelation supplies him with detailed rules which he must 
carry cut.” Generally, the philosophers attempted to harmonize philosophy 
with revelation® and to interpret religion from the point of view of philosophy.? 
As a rule, the so-called orthodox theologians, whether Ash‘arites or Maturidites 


In this article. the words tradition and revelation are interchangeable. 


B. Abrahamov, “The Bar&hima’s Enigma, A Search for a New Solution’, Die Welt Des Orients 
987), pp. 77—91. . 
Kraemer, p. 240. 
Frank, “Reason and Revealed Law”, pp . 173-129. G. F Hourani, Rassan & Tradition in islamie 
Sthics, Cambridge 1985. Jdem, Islamic Rationalism, The Bthics of Abd a/—jabbar, Oxford, 1971 . 
e Arberry, pp. 35, 50-56, 66f. Hourani, Averroes, pp. 23, 25. 
9 ‘Tritton, p. 622f . Kraemer, pp. 230-243. Bello, p. 145. For a view on the supremacy of 
philosophy over tradition see L.V. Berman and Ilai Alon. “Socrates on Law and Philosophy’. 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, 11 (1980), pp. 263- 279. 
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assigned to the intellect an important role in several aspects of religion, such 
as proving the existence of God and the truthfulness of the prophet.!° 

The present article aims at examining the doctrine of Ibn Taymiyya (d. 
1328), the great Muslim theologian, concerning the relationship between 
reason and tradition based on his voluminous work Zar ta Grud al-Sq/ wa?-nagl! 
(The repulsion of the contradiction between reason and tradition) or Muwziagat 
sahih al-mangil li Sarih alma Gil [The agreement of the true tradition with 
clear reason]. In this work, Ibn Taymiyya brings forth forty-four arguments 
(or aspects) dealing with the relationship between reason and tradition: his 
many refutations of the methods of the philosophers and theologians account 
for most of the book. In the following, I shall illustrate these aspects through 
examples from these refutations. For the benefit and convenience of the reader, 
I shall not keep to the order of these aspects, some of which are restated several 
times, but shall attempt to rearrange them according to broad categories. 

The forty-four arguments put forward by Ibn Taymiyya are a rejoinder to 
a general law /2/géntin al-kulfj established by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 1209), 
who was preceded in this point by al-Ghazali (d. 1111),! in order to regulate 
the relationship between reason and tradition. This law reads as follows: “If 
traditional proofs and rational arguments are opposed to each other, or if tra- 
dition opposes reason,"* [there exist three possibilities]: either a. both [elements] 
should be combined, which is inconceivable, for it is a combination of contraries, 
or b. both [elements] should be cancelled, or c. tradition must be preferred 
(yugaddamtu/, which is inconceivable, for reason is the basis of tradition. If we 
preferred tradition to reason it would infringe on reason, which is the basis of 
tradition, and the infringement of the basis of a thing means the infringement 
of the thing itself. Consequently, preference to tradition infringes on both tra- 
dition and reason. Therefore reason should be preferred, and as for tradition, 
it is to be either interpreted or entrusted to God! /yuawweadu/, The most 
important point here, to which Ibn Taymiyya later refers in detail, is the notion 
that reason is the basis of tradition and that, as a result, tradition cannot pre- 
cede reason: in the case of contradiction reason must be preferred./® 


10 Tritton, pp. 624-626. Pessagno, pp. 20-27. 

4 See on him H. Laoust, E12, Vol. II, pp. 951-955. 

13 One third of the whole work was published in the margins of Ibn Taymiyya’s Minhaj 2/-Sunna 
at-Nabawryya (Baliq: 1322 H.) 

13 Dar; vol. I, p. 5. 

4 The terms expressed by Ibn Taymiyya are as follows: e/edilla atsam $yya wa’! Sglivye, aksam‘ 
wa’! Sql alnagi wa’ l-2ql, alzawahir alnagliyya wa ?/gawit' al-Sglyya, Cf. Tritton, p. 619 

15 See below, p. 1000 

16 Qer? vol. I. p. 4. 
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After pointing out the parties!” which defend the law mentioned above, 
Ibn Taymiyya proceeds to refute it by various arguments, which follow the 
following basic outline: 


I. Reason is not the basis of tradition. 
I. Arguments against the rational arguments: 
1. They are various and sometimes self-contradictory. 
2. They contain doubts. 
3. They are a mixture of truth and falsehood. 
4. They do not coincide with usual linguistic use. 
5. They are not always rational. 
Ill. The Kalām and philosophy arguments are false. 
IV. The results of the preference of reason. 


I. Ibn Taymiyya answers the question of what the meaning of the state- 
ment “reason is the basis of tradition” is by introducing two possibilities: a. 
reason is the basis of the existence of tradition itself /as/ £ thubwtibt 4 nals al- 
amu), b. reason is the basis of our kno wledge of the soundness of tradition. 
Now, the first possibi is unintelligible, for tradition exists on account of the 
prophetic report /s2z7/ or other devices, whether we know its existence by 
reason or by anything else or not. The absence cf knowledge does not mean 
the knowledge of absence /Sdam a/-Sim laysa Yman bit-Gdam), What the 
Prophet informed the people exists whether we know its soundness or not.!8 
In other words, knowledge does not establish the existence of tradition. Ibn 
Taymiyya elaborates on this point by explaining the nature of knowledge; 
knowledge is of two kinds: a. practical knowledge /SZzr &ma/j and b. theo- 
retical knowledge (in khabari nazari), Practical knowledge serves as a 
condition for attaining the object of knowledge /a/ma žm, e.g. one thinks about 
what one wants to do. In such a case, the existence of the object of his knowl- 
edge depends on, and needs, his knowledge. But the object of the theoretical 
knowledge does not need the theoretical knowledge in order to exist. God’s 
unity, His names and attributes, His messengers’ veracity, His angels and Books, 
are objects of the theoretical knowledge, and exist whether we know them or 
not. The revealed law exists by virtue of itself /(tA#hit /-dhatiiy) and can dis- 
pense with our knowledge of its existence.!9 


17 Ibn Taymiyya mentions here the philosophers whom he called 2A27éz/2lsi/@ (those who affect 
to be philosophers) and among whom he counts al-Farabi, Ibn Sing and Ibn Rushd, the heretical 
Sufis such as Ibn ‘Arabi and Ibn Saba‘in, and the Mutakallimtin, of the Mu‘tazila, of the Kullabiyya, 
of the Salimiyya, of the Karramiyya, of the Shia and others. All these scholars have deviated from 
the prophetic texts maintaining that the prophets did not know the truth or concealed it from the 
people. /2a/, pp. 8-13. 

18 = /bid, p. 87. Cf. shed, vol. V, p. 269. 

19 /hid, wol. 1, p. 88f. 
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Ibn Taymiyya’s next step is to examine the second possibility, namely, 
that reason is the basis of the knowledge of the soundness of tradition. In this 
case. he rejects the meaning of reason as a disposition /g/ariza/ on the grounds 
that the disposition of reason is a condition for any kind of knowledge, be it 
rational or traditional, and a condition of a thing cannot contradict the thing 
of which it is a condition. The second meaning of reason as a proof of tradi- 
tion is the knowledge gained by reason /a/maSifa al-hasila Ligh). This 
meaning is also rejected by the author because not all things known through 
reason can serve as proof of the soundness of tradition.” In sum, reason is 
neither the basis of the existence of tradition nor the basis of the knowledge 
of its soundness. Furthermore, Ibn Taymiyya sets forth a series of arguments 
against the rational arguments. 

IJ. 1. The rational arguments do not constitute one kind: they vary and are 
sometimes self-contradictory,”4 whereas revelation is agreed on by wise people. 
The following passage, appearing as the seventh aspect. can show this char- 
acteristic of the rational arguments as against tradition. 


The preference of the rational proofs over the traditional ones is impos- 
sible and unsound. As for the preference of the traditional proofs, it is 
possible and sound... that is on account of the fact that being known 
through reason or not is not an inherent attribute /s#/ Zzima/ of a thing 
but rather a relative one (azi7 a4 umir al-nishivya al-ádäfiyya), for Zayd 
may know through his reason what Bakr does not know, and a man may 
know at a certain time through his reason what he will not know at 
another time.” 


Scholars have been confused concerning the issues in which reason and 
tradition oppose each other. In this connection, they have not agreed that reason 
necessitates such and such solution; on the contrary, every one of them has 
said that reason affirms, or necessitates, or allows what the other has said that 
reason denies, or renders absurd or impossible. Moreover, they have come 
eventually to dispute with one another concerning necessary knowledge; one 
scholar has said [with regard to a certain issue]: “We necessarily know [it] 
through reason”. whereas another has said: “It is not necessarily known through 
reason”, as most of the scholars have said: “We know through necessary 
knowledge the impossibility of seeing an object without facing it”, while one 
group of scholars has said that it is possible. And most of the scholars have 


2 Lhid, p. 89. 

21 This contention has been made by critics of religion as well as by critics of philosophy. 
Kraemer, p. 234, n. 276. 

72 Per? vol .1, p. 193. Cf. Magd, pp. 42-44. 

B Der) vol .1, p. 1446. 
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said: “We know that the coming into being /Aucit4/ of a thing without a cause 
which comes into being is impossible”, whereas a group of scholars has said 
that it is possible.” 

Consequently, granting precedence to reason over revelation, while rea- 
son is not expressed in one method but in a mixture of various contradictory 
and confusing opinions, means directing the people to an unknowable thing 
whose existence cannot be proven. On the other hand, revelation is in itself a 
truthful statement. The revelation’ s truthfulness is an inherent attribute which 
does not change with the change of men’s situations. Therefore it is knowable, 
and whenever there emerges a dispute concerning a certain issue one can turn 
people to revelation for guidance.” Ibn Taymiyya exemplifies the variety of 
views held by those who advocate the use of reason through the case of the 
Muttazila and some of the Shi‘a who followed them against 24/2//t4a¢ (those 
who affirm God's attributes—s# ). Both parties claim that their respective 
tenets (the Mutazilite denial of attributes and of predestination counter the 
affirmation of attributes and of predestination by 24/ 2/—/thGét ) are know 
through rational and decisive proofs /adillz Sqlivya gat iyya). # Moreover the 
more remote a school is from tradition the greater the dispute among them.” 
Thus the Mu‘tazilites have more debates among themselves than do the 
Mutakallimiin of 24/ 2//thAat.?’ The Shía exceeds the Mu‘tazila in its internal 
disputes and the philosophers have the highest number of divergent opinions.”8 

Ibn Taymiyya does not ignore the question which one would immediately 
raise, to the effect that the ancient scholars of tradition (the .24#47 and the 
t#bfin) also engaged in debates relating to religious issues so that they are not 
different from the Mutakallimiin of the Mu‘tazila and of 24/ a//t4O#f and so 
that tradition too contains contradictory notions.”9 He says, however, that when 


u fhid, p. 146. Cf. ikid, p. 779, vol. V, p. 715. 

25 Jhid, vol.I, pp. 156, 193. 

25 Cf. Maqdisi, “Hanbalite Islam”, pp. 241f. 259. 

37 On disputes between the Hanbalites and the Hanafites or Shafi‘ites see e.g., al-Shirazi, Ava 
e/ina Gna A” jadal ed, ‘Abd al-Majid Turki, Beirut, 1988, p. 71f. On differences of opinion among 
the Muttazilites as criticized by an Asb‘arite theologian see al-Isfarayini, 2/-7¥4sir 47-din, ed. 
Muhammad al-Kawthari, Cairo, 1940, p. 54f. 

8 Par? vol. I. p. 157. 

3 According to the Muttazilite scholar al-Nazzim, the /ýz4 of the Sahaba was wrong due to 
their contradictory statements in matters of law. J. van Ess, “Abū Eshig Nazzim’, Abcyquedia Lrenica, 
1/1, pp. 275-280. A Hanbalite scholar, Ibn SAqil (d. 1119- See on him G. Magdisi, EIZ, vol. ILI, p. 
699f), who was influenced during part of his life by Mu‘tazilism, expressed the view that there is no 
reason to prefer the ancient sages to the modern ones. According to him, even Ibn Hanbal did not 
abstain from criticizing the Sahaba when principles of law were involved. Ibn Aql, A790 «/-fundn, 
ed. G. Maqdis!, Beirut, 1970. But as a rule the Hanbalites have preferred the ancient scholars to the 
modern ones, Laoust, Ze Profession, p. XXIX, n. 62. As for secée/ (dialectic), both Ibn ‘Agil and Ibn 
Taymiyya distinguish between a true and a false dialectic (rde/ s2674, jede! bgt}. G. Maqdisi . “The 
Tanbih of Ibn Taimiya on Dialectic: The Pseudo- ‘Agilian Kitab al-Farq”, Afedieval and Middle Eastern 
Studies in Honor af Axis Surya! Attya, ed. S.A. Hana, Leiden, 1972. 
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these debates were taking place the ancient scholars turned to God and to the 
Messenger in order to receive the right decision. Some of them were right, and 
as a result God made their reward greater, and others were mistaken in their 
striving for the truth and God forgave them. Answering, elsewhere, the 
question of how ‘Aisha opposed two traditions of the Prophet through using 
Quran verses. Ibn Taymiyya says: “We do not deny that they contradicted one 
text by another. We only deny that they contradicted the texts through their 
reason. The texts themselves do not contradict each other except for command 
and prohibition where one text is abrogative /nas/£4/ and the other abrogated 
/mansitkh/, As for pieces of information /2444zr/, it is inconceivable that they 
should contradict each other’.*! By 2444r Ibn Taymiyya means non-practical 
doctrines like the question of attributes and of predestination. In fine, tradition 
contains the solution of the problem of self-contradiction; no external device 
should be used to solve it. 

2. According to Ibn Taymiyya, traditional matters, which are said to have 
been contradicted by reason, like the affirmation of attribute, the world to 
come, and so on, are known through necessary knowledge, which ensues from 
the process of é#wtur. * In the wake of using évwdfur, this knowledge can- 
not be false; moreover, it conveys certainty.** Thus the fact that traditional proofs 
imparts indubitable knowledge and the proofs of the opposers of traditional 
proofs do not impart certainty but doubt and confusion concerning the Prophet's 
statements, demonstrate that the proofs of the opponents of revelation are not 
sound according to reason.* 

3. Not only do rational proofs convey doubt and confusion, they also com- 
bine within themselves truth and falseness.*> “Those who oppose the Qur'an 
and the Sunna through what they call rational proofs /ag/yya@t/, such as 
theological proofs /Az/zmyyat) and philosophical proofs /a/se/4yyat/ and the 
like, base their doctrines only on general and ambiguous opinions which bear 
many meanings, and the ambiguity concerning form and sense contained in 
them obliges their inclusion of truth and falseness...”°° The fact that these 


3% Der; vol I, p. 272. 

31 /6id@, vol. V , p. 2308. 

2 A adith mutaw&tir is a tradition with many chains of transmitters all known to be 
reliable, so that a lie cannot penetrate it 4/7 2, vol I, p.25 Al-Juryant, Æ #/carifdted G Fligel 
(Leipzig: 1847) 74. 

38° Dar vol.I, p 195. 

4 In Veg7z p. 62, Ibn Taymiyya says that the greatest enemy of belief ıs doubts 

35 Cf. Nagg, p. 1186. 

% Dar; vol I, p. 208f Itis worth noting that the Ismaili Abt Hatim al-Razi levelled an accusation 
against some of the philosophers, whom he called mutafalsifa {those who affect to be philosophers See 
note 17 above), that they mixed up truth and error. H Daiber, “Abū Hatim al-Rāzī (10th century A.D ) 
on the Unity and Diversity of Religions”, Dekogue and Syncretism, An Interdsciplinan Approach, ed 
J Gort, H. Vroom, R. Fernhout, and A. Wessels (Amsterdam: 1989) 98. 

I For the term %7% in Hanbalite thought see Laoust, Za Arofessian p 8,n 1 and index 
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doctrines include truth and falseness is, according to Ibn Taymiyya, the origin 
of innovations /mansha‘a/-bida), 37 for if an innovation were purely false this 
would be manifest and hence it would be rejected, and if, on the other hand, it 
were purely true it would coincide with tradition, for tradition does not con- 
tradict pure truth. An innovation, however, comprises both truth and false- 
ness and therefore misleads people.** Moreover, the ancient sages did not deal 
with these innovations through affirmation or negation because affirmation 
and negation would have applied to both truth and falseness,*9 

4. one of Ibn Taymiyya’s main arguments against the doctrines of the 
theologians and the philosophers is the argument from the proper use of lan- 
guage. According to Ibn Taymiyya, they do not employ the pure Arabic lan- 
guage of the Qur'an, of the Sunna and of ordinary linguistic use.“ In keeping 
with this criterion, he examines, for example, the word /#svz, In the Qur’an, 
jism (or its equivalents jzsadď and Azdan )means a concrete body. But “it is 
known that those who have established the technical terms /24/ a/-ġstiāj) 
have shifted the word jis from this specific sense /a/ma 97 a/-khéss) to a 
more general sense than this /# 2:27 minhu/ and have called the air and a 
flame of fire and other things a_/x7. The Arabs do not call these things //s7, 
or jasead, or badan” ® Moreover, 24/2/ssti/ah have not only deviated from the 
usual meanings of words but have also given different meanings to one and 
the same word: //s77, according to them, designates the primordial matter 
(médda, kayla), which is a theoretical body (ism ta Limi) ** exempt of a 
substrate, as well as the existent natural body.^ In this context, Ibn Taymiyya 
discusses the meaning of the term “the coming of the world into being” /Auait4 
a/- Glam). He presents three ways of understanding the term and its conno- 
tations: 1. Everything except God is created and comes into being, it exists 
after its non-existence. and God alone is the External whom nothing has 
preceded, and He is the Creator. This is the way of the prophets, Muslims, 
Jews and Christians, and of their followers. 2. “It is impossible that an infinite 
series of things which come into being (or generated things) should exist 
[yamtani wujud hawadith lā awwala lah)”, This statement reflects one of 
the Kalam proofs of the creation of the world. The world must have been 
created, since an infinite series of past transformations could not have been 
traversed.“ According to Ibn Taymiyya, this way is found neither in Scripture 
of any kind nor in the Sunna or in the statements of the S#A749. According to 


Lear; vol. 1, p. 209. 

iid, p. 76. 

Here Ibn Taymiyya follows the ancient Hanbalites. 7r4zga7 vol. I, p. 31, vol. IJ, p. 298. 
Dar? wol. 1, p. 119. 

It is a substance which can be perceived only by the intellect; it has no actual existence. 
Hud, 11, 13-15. 

H.A. Davidson, Aas, pp. 95f, 107, 117-127. 
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unbelievers like Ibn Sina, the coming of the world into being means that the 
world is an effect of an external cause which necessitates its existence. They 
call this kind of coming into being Auawth dht an essential coming into being, 
as against Audiith zamaniwhich is coming into being in time. Not one of the 
Arab philologists, of the prophets and their followers, of the great nations or 
of the famous communities, says Ibn Taymiyya, has known such a meaning 
of the term Audit except for a group of philosophers who were influenced 
by Aristotle.*° Elsewhere, Ibn Taymiyya points out that the meaning of Audits 
in common Arabic does not fit its meaning according to the Kalam terminology, 
for the Arabs call what is renewed Aadith, and what preceded the other gaa, 
even though it exists after its non-existence.*® 

Ibn Taymiyya illustrates the improper use of the language by adding other 
words which have been employed by the theologians and the philosophers 
and which, on account of their ambiguity, have misled and deceived the people. 
These are: intellect /9g/, matter mäda, form /stira/, substance Jawhar, 
accident /Zrad), spatiality //ehayyuz/, direction //ifa/, composition /éarkib/, 
atom (juz), cause and effect (Wz, may.“ Special treatment is given here to 
the term “wid which is defined by Ibn Taymiyya as the affirmation of 
Godship to Allah alone (444 a/-ilahuyya -Hähi wahdahu), meaning to tes- 
tify that there is no god but He, to worship only God, to trust only in Him, to 
be only His friend, to hate only for the sake of Him, to work only for Him.*® 
The Mutakallimiin, however, have claimed that “#m4/7’ has three meanings: 
1. God is one in His essence without being divided into parts of any sort; 2. 
God is one in His attributes without having a like; 3. God is one in His actions 
without having a copartner /s4ar/4/. Although, admits Ibn Taymiyya, this un- 
derstanding of “vw//c’contains truth, it is not correct, for it lacks the elements 
set forth by the Quran and the Sunna, among which the most important is the 
statement that God alone deserves man’s worship.*® 

Ibn Taymiyya’s adherence to the sacred texts is emphasized once again 
through his attitude to the Khaw4rij and the Jahmiyya. Both sects are unbe- 
lievers, but the Jahmiyya are found to be more blameworthy than the Khawarij, 
for their unbelief derives from doctrines and terms which do not occur in 
Scripture, whereas the Khawarij’s fault derives from their wrong interpretation 
of Scripture. Ibn Taymiyya agrees with the Khawarij’s method of basing their 
doctrines on the sacred texts alone, but censures them for their wrong inter- 


4 Der? vol. I, p. 125f. 

4& Tiid, 374. 

4 Ibid, p. 223f. 

48 /bid,p 224, 11, 3-5 

“9 /bid,, p. 2256. 

5 /bid, pp 243, 276. 

51 Al-Shahrastni. WAayat a/igdaim 4 tm al-kaläm, ed. A. Guillaume, Oxford, 1931, pp 127-130 
52 On 4ashbih see Abrahamov a2/AYsv7, p. 25f, n. 156. 
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pretation of those texts.” Likewise, 47 {/ (the denial of God's attributes)*! is more 
culpable than 42s/4// (the likening of God to something of creation in general 
and specifically the likening of God to man), for the mushebhihiin (the 
anthropomorphists) affirm what is written in the texts, whereas the 27 &4//2 
(the deniers of attributes) contradict the texts. Furthermore, tashbih according 
to Ibn Taymiyya, is not an innovation /4/7%/ since an innovation means what 
opposes the texts.” 

The last point leads us to the examination of Ibn Taymiyya’s way of inter- 
preting the texts. He holds the method of the interpretation of the Quran by 
the Quran itself, for, according to him, it is inconceivable that the Prophet 
should have not explained what he meant by his statements. In Ibn Taymiyya’s 
words it reads as follows: “Every word (or expression) which is said to have 
required a particular technical interpretation which makes it lose its literal 
meaning s2fa/-latz 9n zahirthj), the Messenger should have explained what 
his meaning is of this word through another word (lit. message). It is inad- 
missible that the Prophet should have said words whose meaning is false and 
should have not explained the true meaning. [Likewise], it is inadmissible that 
he should have wanted the people to understand his statements in a manner 
he has not explained, due to the possibility of knowing this (i.e., his statements) 
by reason..., for the Prophet is the best qualified person to elucidate the truth 
[agdar al-nas 9/3 bayan alhagg)”.®™ Here Ibn Taymiyya uses a Kalam argu- 
ment known from the doctrine of attributes® to the effect that what emerges 
(zagdir—the object of one’s ability— guara ) from an able agent /gaaiz/ must 
be perfect. Now, since Muhammad is the most knower of the truth, the most 
skillful man in using pure Arabic and the most desirous person in leading the 
people, and since God imposed upon him to reveal His clear announcement to 
the people, his message should be more perfect than any other’s message. 
Consequently, it is impossible for him not to have explained the truth. 

Ibn Taymiyya differentiates between an accepted interpretation /é2 wi 
magbū}, which shows the meaning intended by the speaker and an inter- 
pretation known to be unintended by the speaker. The Qaramita’s and the 
Batiniyya’s interpretations are necessarily known as opposing the Messenger’s 
statements. This does not require any particular proof. Such interpretations 
involve distortion //z47i of the texts and hence unbelief, not commentary 


53 Per? vol. I, p. 2488. 

“M {hid p. 22£. 

55 Cf, Mainkdim, Gar’) a/usi/ a/-Abamsa, ed. ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthmin (who ascribes this work 
to ‘Abd al-Jabbar) (Cairo: 1965) 151ff. It is worth noting that Ibn Taymiyya recommends the use of 
the language of those whom he tries, to refute if there is no other way of refutation. 2277 vol. I, p. 
231. Despite his criticism of the Kalam. he distinguishes between innovative Kalam /de/tar bid] 
characterized by schism and hence most repugnant and traditional Kalam /42/2a7 sunnj whose 
adherents are the Asharites. Laoust, “influence”, p. 18. 

55 Zur; vol. I, p. 236. 
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/tafsir) and explanation of intention. The author also refers to the principle 
of 42/wi7, which means the ascription of the knowledge of the Quran to 
God alone. Ibn Taymiyya denies this principle and says that God has ordered 
man to reflect on the Quran and induced him to understand it, so that it is 
inadmissible that he should have wanted him to deviate from its understand- 
ing and knowledge.*” According to one party of the people of 4/wa7 says Ibn 
Taymiyya, the Prophet knew the meanings of the ambiguous texts but did not 
clearly explain his intention so as to put an end to controversies, Others among 
them say that only God knows the meaning of the ambiguous texts and that 
therefore the texts should not be interpreted in keeping with their literal 
meaning. Ibn Taymiyya totally rejects the last view saying that its acceptance 
implies the Prophet's ignorance of the attributes through which God qualifies 
Himself in the Quran, and hence infringes both on the Prophet and on the 
Qur'an. Such a view contradicts God’s statement that the Quran is a guidance 
and an explanation. 

Verse 6 in sura 3 “Only God knows its interpretation /wi/uhu/” ™ seems 
to weaken Ibn Taymiyya’s firm view and to substantiate his adversaries’ opin- 
ion, since it may imply that the Prophet did not know the meaning of the text 
and that therefore it should be interpreted. Ibn Taymiyya replies that by ta‘wil 
the ancestors did not mean a particular technical interpretation employed by 
some later doctors of jurisprudence and theology. According to him, there are 
two kinds of messages in the Qur'an: 1. a message which requires man to act 
(kalém talabi. Yts interpretation is the command and the prohibition /2Azmr 
walnaby), namely. the action which man is obliged to perform or to abstain 
from. 2. What God informs about Himself and about the Last Day. One knows 
the literal meaning of these things and that they convey truth, but does not 
know what they really are. “God's seating Himself on the Throne is known 
but its modality is unknown /a/istiwae “matim waĥkayf majhi)”. ® Thus 


57 Jad, p. 201. On wri see Laoust, Contribution, p 56, n. 2. 

58 hia, p. 204f. 

5 The whole verse reads as follows: “It is He who brought down by you the Book: in it there 
are self-evident verses /mufkamdij that are the basis of the book and others that are ambiguous 
(mutashiithst). Those who deviate from the right way follow the ambiguous verses for the 
purpose of [bringing about] dissension and of interpreting them (the ambiguous ones). Only God 
and the most erudite persons (lit. those who are deeply rooted in knowledge) know the interpretation 
of these verses (the ambiguous ones). Those (the most erudite persons) say we believe in them 
(the ambiguous verses), everyone (every ambiguous or self-evident verse) is from God, and only 
the clever people pay attention to [it]. Abrahamov, #/7asim, p. 27, n. 163. The passage which 
begins with “Only God” can also be translated as it appears in Ibn Taymiyya’s work, namely, 
“Only God knows its interpretation. and the erudite persons say...”. The first translation answers 
the question in the text. For the terms mufdsamatand mutashatihat see L. Kinberg, “Muhkamat 
and Mutashabihat (Quran 3/7): Implication of a Quranic Pair of Terms in Medieval Exegesis”, 
Arabica, 35(1988), pp. 143-172. 

6 In general the term /Ææ w/in the Hanbalite school designates a personal and allegorical 
interpretation. Cf. Laoust, Za ra/essvan, p. 23, n. 1. 

61 Dar? vol, I, p. 206f. 
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only God knows the interpretation of His attributes and of the Last Day. A 
man is able to make a commentary //2/i7/ of the whole Qurān, but is unable 
to put forth an interpretation of the whole Quran.® 

In his commentary on some verses of the Quran Ibn Taymiyya uses simple 
rational arguments, supported by the explanation of key words, as well as by 
the context of the Quranic passages. In the following two examples are given 
1. “It is related that when Ibn ‘Abbas informed people about man’s seeing 
God in the world to come a questioner opposed him by introducing God's 
saying ‘The glances do not perceive Him /@ (watituhu alabsar) (sura 6, v. 103). 
Ibn ‘Abbas answered: ‘Do not you see the sky?’ He said: ‘Yes’. Then Ibn ‘Abbas 
said: ‘Do you see all the sky?’ He said: ‘No’. And Ibn ‘Abbas explained to him 
that the denial of perception /7@7#k/ does not necessitate the denial of see- 
ing.”® According to this passage, a4 means the seeing of a thing in its to- 
tality, whereas a mere seeing may apply only to a part of a thing. 2. The issue 
of God’s seating Himself on the Throne is no less controversial in Muslim 
theology than the first example. It occurs, inter alia, in sura 57, verse 4: “It is 
He that created the heavens and the earth in six days then seated Himself on 
the Throne /istawé 2/7 a/-Srsh), He knows what penetrates into the earth., 
and what comes forth from it, what comes down from heaven, and what goes 
up unto it. He is with you wherever you are; and God sees the things you do”. 
Ibn Taymiyya comments on “He is with you wherever you are”. From the fact 
that God’s knowledge is mentioned twice in the verse he concludes that God 
knows what people do in spite of His exaltedness above them. The conten- 
tion that swz implies “shbif is refuted mainly through arguments men- 
tioned above, namely, the rejection of the use of technical terms unknown to 
the ancestors and the nature of the adversaries’ arguments which are a mix- 
ture of truth and falsehood.®” 

Furthermore, there is no unequivocal criterion for using the method of 
allegorical interpretation /é2w7/). © Ibn Taymiyya asks his opponents what is 
the difference between the verses which you allow to interpret and make them 
lose their literal meaning... and the verses you affirm as they are?’ If they say 


& bid, p. 707f. Here 44/7 means explanation of words and context, not the real sense of 
the text. 

63 Cf. Abrahamov, 2/Aasu7m, p. 35f. 

For an example of a traditional treatment of this verse see al-Ash‘arl. 2//Atna Qn ust! e/-diyine, 
Cairo, D¥irat al-TibẸa al-Muntriyya, n.d., p. 17f. 

6 Dar; vol. I, p. 237. 

6 bid, p. 237£. 

5 bid, pp. 238ff. Whereas Ibn Taymiyya generally adheres to the Ash‘arite method of /-@ kayra 
in discussing the issue of /2sġż4/4, the famous Hanbalite scholar Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 1200) accepts some 
of the Murtazilite allegorical interpretations of anthropomorphic expressions of the Quran in his 
refutation of three Hanbalite, scholars whom he accuses of 4544/4. Ton al-Jawzi, Le’ shubhat 
a/-tashilh wa’ /redd Rls almujassima (Damascus: 1926) 5ff. 

& Dar; vol. V, pp. 344, 380. 
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that they interpret what a decisive rational argument ( %¢/ gaff sic) opposes 
and affirm what this argument does not oppose, they will be answered that 
they cannot deny the interpretation of all the verses, i.e., all of them must be 
interpreted. That is because the are unable to deny all the possible rational 
contentions. However, no one, either among Muslims or among others, is capable 
of interpreting all that occurs in revelation. Asserting that there is no rule 
(gantin) according to which they employ the method of 47 w ™ Ibn Taymiyya 
delegitimizes this method and hence deprives its advocates of their main in- 
strument of interpreting the texts. 

5. This approach of examining the very basis of common notions is ex- 
tended by Ibn Taymiyya to the rational arguments themselves. According to 
him, not all that is designated as rational argument is really so.” Reason can 
judge an alleged rational argument directed against revelation as a false argu- 
ment. The people of truth /24/a/4aqq/ do not censure the rational arguments 
as a genus nor the rational arguments whose correctness is known by reason, 
but only those arguments which the adversary claims to be opposing the 
Quran and the Sunna. That Ibn Taymiyya resists only the rational arguments 
opposed to revelation is proven from the fact that the revealed contents 
(al-sharY, according to him, may be traditional /sea77 or rational /Sg/j. A 
traditional (or revealed) proof means either what revelation affirms or what 
it makes lawful. In the first case, the proof can also be known through reason.” 
Such is the case of the parables of the Quran and other proofs which dem- 
onstrate God’s unity and the truthfulness of His messengers, His attributes 
and the Hereafter. When a revealed proof is known only through the Quran 
or the Sunna (4/-4424ar a/-sadig —the report of the truthful, i.e., Muhammad) 
it is called revealed or traditional. Thus S¢/ivyéf (proofs known through 
reason) are not those which cannot be derived from the Qur'an and the Sunna: 
the Qur'an points at, explains and draws one’s attention to rational arguments. 
even though some of the rational proofs can be known through observation.” 
Three reasons are given for the legislator’s /s4a7) prohibition on using a proof: 
1. it is false due to the falseness of one of its premises; 2. its spokesman has no 
knowledge; 3. it contests a truth which has been already made clear.” “As a 
result, it is inconceivable that an unrevealed proof should oppose a revealed 
proof and be preferable to it”. Hence reason does not oppose revelation if 


6 /bid,, p. 343. 

7% It is worth noting that al-Ghazali and Ibn Rushd tried to establish such rules. /zs/ pp. 16, 27. 
Hourani, Averrées, pp. 24, 27. Bello, pp. 53ff, 66ff. 

T Dar? vol. I, p. 192. 

72 Jbid, p. 198 

nN fhid, p. 199. In his a/Qistas a/-Mustegim (ed. V. Shelhot) (Beirut: 1959), al-Ghazāl shows 
that the three Aristotelian figures of syllogism and the two Stoic conjunctive and disjunctive 
syllogisms are found in the Quran. It is possible that Ibn Taymiyya used al-Ghaz&lt's material. 

14 Dar; ibid, p. 1998. ‘ 

7S fhid, p. 200. 
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the former is expressed in a pure and correct manner.” Tradition which op- 
poses pure rational argument is either apocryphal or a weak argument, nei- 
ther of which can serve as proof even without the opposition of a pure rational 
argument, let alone when such opposition exists. The messengers do not inform 
people about absurd things but about admissible ones, nor do they make 
known what reason can deny but what reason cannot know. To sum up, 
revelation itself contains rational proofs; therefore, there cannot in principle 
be a disagreement between reason and revelation. 

I0. In the light of the notions that the Prophet has always been right,” 
that all the prophets have been truthful,” that Scripture deals with the prin- 
ciples of religion”? and that what contradicts revelation cannot be pure rational 
arguments, Ibn Taymiyya refutes the Mutakallimiin as well as the philoso- 
phers. As we have already pointed out, the aim of this article is to set forth Ibn 
Taymiyya's principles concerning the relationship between reason and revelation 
and not to bring forward his detailed arguments against the Kalam and Islamic 
philosophy, which fill most of his work. Notwithstanding, the introduction of 
a few examples will illustrate his attitude towards the rational arguments used 
by the Mutakallimiin and the philosophers. A great deal of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
work is devoted to the discussion of God’s attributes. One of the verses from 
which the Mutakallimiin derive the denial of attributes is verse 11 in sura 42: 
“There is no one like Him.” If God is unlike anything He cannot have at- 
tributes characteristic of man. Ibn Taymiyya rejects this argument, stating that 
according to the language of the Qur'an two things may share the three di- 
mensions and yet not be alike. The word zz/t4d/ (likeness) does not designate 
total identity between things, but similarity in some aspects; the fact that God 
is unlike anything does not mean that He is not qualified by the attributes of 
perfection /si@t a/-kamaj), Thus God is like man in His being qualified by 
attributes, but unlike man in having Perfect attributes.*! 


7% bid, p. 147. 

7 lbid, pp. 71, 138. 

78 /hid, vol. V, p. 717. 

73 Jbid, vol. 1, pp. 26f, 36-58. Cf. Ibn Taymiyya, £745 ma Sry al-wasi! u/ Hs ma Şifa anna us! 
aldin waart thi kad bayyanabs a/-resil, ed. Badr al-Din al-Na’sani (Cairo: 1323 H) 2 H. Laoust, 
Contribution, p 9. 

© Cf. Ibn Taymiyya, A006 bughyet al-murttd GT7-r-edd ala almutalalsifa wa’ -garémits wa’ 
+éatiniyya (Cairo: 1329 H). dem, Kitto a/-sefediyya, ed. Muhammad Rashad Salim (Cairo: 1406 
H). M.E. Marmura. “Some Aspects of Avicenna Theory of God’s Knowledge of Particulars”, /4QS 
82(1962), p. 303, n. 34.For criticism of the Kalam by other Hanbalite scholars see Laoust. Ze 
Prafessian, p. 32 of the Arabic text. Ibn Qudima, 724mm a/-nasar ĵ kutub ahi at-kalim, ed. and tran. 
by G. Maqdisī (London: 1962) XVII. Ibn al-Jawzi, Nagg a4- 44m wa’/-ulema’ aw talbls ibis (Cairo: 
Dar al-Jibwa al-Muniriyya, n.d.) 80f. 

8 Der? vol. I, pp. 115-118. This passage is reminiscent of the formula “a body unlike bodies’ 
(ism 14 ke’l-ajsam) used by some Muslim scholars. e.g., the Shite Mutakallim Hisham ibn al-Hakam, 
probably in order to avoid 42544 Abrahamov. a/-A#sim, p. 30, n. 189. Cf. Ibn al-Wazir al-Yamānī, 
Sth al pagg ‘a a!-Khalg (Cairo: n.d.) 190. 
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Another issue discused by Ibn Taymiyya is the question of the meaning 
of “composite” /zurakkab). The rationalists argue as follows: “If God, may 
He be exalted, were qualified by the attributes of knowledge and power and 
others, having been separated from created beings, He would be composed 
of essence /d44/) and attributes /s/7// and would share with others existence 
and other things... and He would be composed of existence /wu/i7q) and 
essence /méh/yya/, and be a body composed of atoms or of matter and form; 
the composite needs its part (aurakkab yaltagiru Wd juz thy), and that which 
needs its part is not necessarily existent by virtue of itself /wejzb L-dhatiby).” %2 
The composite cannot be God, since God exists by virtue of Himself, and 
everything except God exists by virtue of another thing. Hence, God cannot 
be composed of attributes as real entities dividing his essence.®? Ibn Taymiyya 
refutes this argument by referring, as he often does, to the common meaning 
of a composite murakab) in Arabic and other languages; a composite is 
that which was composed by someone, or that which was separated and then 
combined, like the parts of a cloth, or that which can be divided into parts. 
God is above all these meanings. Moreover, their statement “He needs His 
part” is a deception, for if something is qualified by inseparable attributes, it 
is impossible that they should leave it or that it should leave them. Such a 
thing has no reality except the qualified essence so that it cannot be said that 
this reality needs something else.® 

Ibn Taymiyya also rejects the doctrine of the Mu‘atzilite Abū al-Hudhayl 
(d. between 840 and 850) who states that God is knowing by a knowledge that 
is He and that the same applies with regard to other essential attributes /(s7# 
a/-dhat), © Ibn Taymiyya’s response to this doctrine comes in the form of 
ilzam,®’ to the effect that since God’s knowledge is identical to His essence 
and since the same applies with regard to the other attributes, then all the 
attributes are identical. However, says Ibn Taymiyya, all these attributes are 
different realities, and therefore such a doctrine is necessarily known as false. 

Another example which I would like to present is a part of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
refutation of the doctrine of atoms and accidents. He refers, for example, to 
the issue of the 24w2z, whose modes of being: immobility —swéziz, movement — 


Der; ibia, p. 280. Cf. said, p. 299. 

This reflects Ibn Sina’s argument. Davidson, Zroafs, pp. 293-298. 

Dar; vol. I, p. 281. 

hid, p. 281. 

AbAsh’arl, A/agaiat al-islamiyyin wa-tkhtilal s/musayylo, ed. H. Ritter, Wiesbaden 1963, p. 
484. R.M. Frank, “he Divine Attributes according to the Teaching of Abū al-Hudhayi al“Allaf”, Ze 
Muséon 82 (1969), pp . 451-506. 

87 A Kalam method of arguing which means forcing //i7/ the imaginary opponent to admit 
views which are either absurd or heretical. It is done through inferring conclusions from the 
opponent's opinions. J. van Ess, “The Logical Structure of Islamic Theology,” Zagre in Classical Iskemic 
Culture, ed. G.E. von Grunebaum, Wiesbaden, 1970, p. 25. The present argument was already used 
by al-Ash’ari, jZ. 
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Aaraka combination—ijtima and separation—//r#q), according to the 
Mutakallimtin must always be inherent in the substances.®® Admitting that 
movement and immobility cannot be denied of substances, but Ibn Taymiyya 
raises doubts as to the existence of combination and separation. The knowl- 
edge of both these 2#4wz2z is based on the knowledge of the existence of the 
atom which is disputed: “Whoever denies the atom does not say that the body 
is composed of atoms nor that the atoms were separated, then combined.”® 
And those who affirm the existence of atoms cannot prove that they were 
separated then combined except through the immediate perception of rea- 
son /Gzdiha/, and this perception, according to Ibn Taymiyya, is an as- 
sumption denied by many Muslim sages.” Thus Ibn Taymiyya undermines 
the doctrine of atoms and accidents on the basis of which the Mutakallimtin 
prove the coming of the world into being. In sum, the Kalam and the phi- 
losophy arguments which seem prima facie logical are liable to rational 
criticism which delegitimizes them and hence makes them unfit for the 
contradiction of revelation.*! 

IV. Ibn Taymiyya does not restrict himself to dealing with the essence of 
revelation and of rational arguments but also treats the predicted consequences 
in case reason is preferred to revelation. The view that texts which are not 
prophetic, such as Kalam or mystical or philosophical texts, should be pre- 
ferred to the prophetic ones necessitates the assumption that nothing can be 
learned from statements of God and of the Prophet, which in turn causes 
unbelief and heresy.” 


The statement of those who oppose revelation through reason and pre- 
fer their personal opinion /77‘y/ to the Prophet's message and say: 
‘Reason is the basis of revelation, and if we preferred revelation to reason 
we would necessarily infringe on the basis of revelation’ is correct if 
they admit the correctness of revelation without the opponent (i.e., rea- 
son). This [will be done] through acknowledgement of the Messenger’ s 
prophecy and of the fact that he said his statements according to the 
meaning intended by him. If they do not do so, one doubt in these pre- 
mises may cause them not to know the Messenger’s report, through which 
they can know the debated problem without the opposition of reason, 
let alone with this opposition.* 


88 J.ETM. Peters, God's Created Spesch, Leiden, 1976, pp. 128ff and index. 
89 “Der? vol. Il, p. 191. 
9 fhid 
91 It is important to note that Hanbalite scholars have used arguments occurring in the Ash/arite 
Kalam. See e.g., ‘Abd al-Oadir al-Jilini, 2/-Ghunya L-talibs farig al-hagg (Cairo: 1956) 60. 
82 Jer? vol, V, pp. 320-322. Cf. Magg, p. 54. F. Rosenthal, p. 205f. 
% Der? vol. V, p. 340f. 
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There is no possibility of believing only in one part of revelation. A 
deviation from revelation in one item leads to a total deviation.” Further- 
more the preference of reason results in the preference of the Mutakallimūn 
and the philosophers over the prophets” and in the inevitable conclusion 
that the prophets misled the people.” It follows that the adherents of rea- 
son may cause people to doubt their religion.” This struggle of Ibn Taymiyya 
for the cause of revelation is not only theoretical but is also a practical 
endeavor to defend Islam against the grave danger embodied in using reason 
without the guidance of revelation.% 


Concluding remarks: 


To the best of my knowledge, Ibn Taymiyya’s work is the only treatise of a 
Hanbalite scholar which deals so extensively with the relationship of reason 
and revelation. Indeed, as we have seen, he follows the Hanbalite tradition in 
most of the issues discussed in this work.°? However, many of his arguments 
are not recorded in the Hanbalite literature. In his refutation of the philosophers 
and of the Mutakallimiin,. Ibn Taymiyya affirms the statement, expressed “- 
ter ala by a\-Kindi, that in order to refute a philosophy you have to employ a 
philosophy.’ And Ibn Taymiyya uses rational arguments, often characteristic 
of the Kalam ones,!°! to establish his stand and to reject the views of the op- 
ponents. Believing that a right process of reasoning cannot produce different 
and conflicting opinions, he differentiates between a clear rational argument 
and an unclear one. The truth is one and is located in revelation. Now, since 
revelation is true and is expressed through both traditional and rational argu- 
ments, it cannot be contradicted by true reason. In the case of contradiction of 
reason and revelation, either a tradition is weak or apocryphal or a rational 


% hid, vol. I, pp. 135, 177, vol. V, p. 3. Cf. Tabaqit, vol. II, p. 30 (This is the view of the 
Hanbalite scholar al-Barbahari Cd. 941)). 

% Der? vol. V, pp. 359-367. 

% /hid, p. 365. 

37 Tbn Rushd seems to have known this contention and rejoined it saying that the fact that some 
people were misled by philosophy does not discredit this branch of knowledge According to him, 
what is beneficial by virtue of its own nature and essence should not be renounced on account of 
damage which occurs incidentally. Ibn Rushd, Zas% p. 11f. Hourani, Averróes, p. 48f. 

98 In this notion he follows al-Barbahari. Laoust, Zg Profession, p. XXX. 

9 The most conspicuous of these topics are his opposition to the use of external branches of 
learning (Kaltim, philosophy) as a source of religious issues, rejection of the improper use of the 
Arabic language and the concentration upon the problem of God's attributes. 

100 Tritton, p. 622. 

101 Tt is well known that whoever opposes a certain method or doctrine is often influenced by it. 
Rosenthal, p. 206. Maqdist, “Hanbalite Islam”, p. 241. Since my aim in this article is to review Ibn 
Taymiyya’s attitude to the problem of reason and revelation I have not probed into the characterization 
of his arguments, which would warrant separate research. 
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argument is false.!°? Paradoxically, Ibn Taymiyya’s view seems at first to con- 
form with the view of Ibn Rushd who says that both religion and philosophy 
are true and one truth does not contradict another. "3 However, Ibn Taymiyya 
rejects any rational external doctrine or term and confines the process of rea- 
soning to the contents and methods of revelation as he understands them. 
Reason, according to him, has no independent status as is the case in Ibn 
Rushd. His general law is that the basis of reason is revelation, and that hence 
there can be no disagreement between the two elements. 


Department of Arabic BINYAMIN ABRAHAMOV 
Tel Aviv University 


103 For the notion that philosophy, or its instrument logic is the universal canon of reasoning 
whose owners are only the philosophers see Kraemer, p. 141. Ibn Taymiyya expresses a similar idea 
when asserting that there is one kind of true reasoning. 

103 Tbn Rushd, Ags/ p. 13. Hourani, Averroes, p. 50. 
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THE MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE OF 
‘UMAR IBN AL-FARID 
OR THE REALIZATION OF SELF (ANA, I) 
THE POET AND HIS MYSTERY 


Pass by the cemetery at the foot of alArid, 

Say: Peace upon you, oh Ibn al-Farid! 

You have shown in your Nazm al-suliik marvels 

You have revealed a deep, well-guarded mystery. 

You have drunk from a Sea of love and friendship, 
You have quaffed from a bounteous, unlimited Ocean. 


These verses are often recited at the tomb of Ibn al-Farid, the well-known 
Egyptian Sufi poet (576-632/1181-1235), which is located at the foot of 
al-Mugattam mountain, east of Cairo and is still an attractive center for his 
devotees, particularly on his feast day /zzzw/id/. The verses quoted above point 
to a mystery that surrounded Ibn al-Farid’s Sufi experience during his lifetime 
and that still lingers in the beautiful verses of his poems. 

It is this very mystery that, perhaps, has so passionately drawn the inter- 
est of many ancient commentators as well as several modern scholars Among 
the first are Said al-Din al-Farghani (700/1300), ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani (730/ 
1330), Badr al-Din al-Birini (1024/1615), and ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (1143/ 
1731). Among the modern scholars who dealt with Ibn al-Farid’s mystical po- 
etry the most outstanding are Ignazio Di Matteo and Carlo Alfonso Nallino, in 
Italy; Reynold Alleyne Nicholson and Arthur John Arberry, in England; Louis 
Gardet, in France; Muammad Mustafa Hilmi, Gadwat Nasr and ‘Abd al-Khaliq 
Mami ‘Abd al-Khāliq, in Egypt. 

In reading their commentaries or studies on Ibn al-Farid’s poems one 
finds that one of the classical questions of Islamic Sufism reappears continuously 
in their writings, that is, which kind of mystical union is the one described in 


! The most important recent studies on Ibn al-Farid are: 

Ignazio Di Matteo, /a afin. V gran poema mistico nolo col nome di AtTxivya 
a/-Kubra (Rome: polycopied manuscript, 1917); “Sulla mia interpretazione del poema di Ibn al-Farid,” 
in Le rivista degl studi oriental; NY (1919-1920), 1-106, also in Raccolta di seritti editi ed inediti 
(Rome: Instituto per l'Oriente, 1940), vol. II pp. 191-288; “Ancora su Ibn al-Farid e la mistica 
musulmana” in Le sista degli arfentali NII (1919-1920) pp. 501-562, also in Aeccals di scrittr editi 
ed inediti (Rome: Instituto per l'Oriente, 1940), vol. II pp. 346-386. 

Reynold A. Nicholson, “The Odes of Ibnw’l-Farid,” in Studies in Islamic Mysticism 
(London: Cambridge University Press, 1921), pp. 121-266, whose translation of Ibn al-Fand’s verses 
has been followed except for certain minor arrangements. 

Emile Dermerghem, /‘H/gge du vin (a/-kharmriyyd), poeme mystique (Paris: Les Editions 
Vega, 1931). 
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Ibn al-Farid’s mystical poems? Is it a sort of ontological monism designated 
by the classical formula wafaat a/-wujiid (i.e., union of being of existence) 
of which Ibn ‘Arabi is acknowledged as the most outstanding representative? 
Or is it a psychological union, at the level of mystical state /22//, denoted by 
the other classical formula wefd2t a/-shuhid (i.e., union of vision, rather 
than of testimony, as Louis Massignon puts it, since testimony in Arabic is 
Shahada and not shuhid \? 

Different answers have been given to this question. The first interpreta- 
tion, that of wahdat a/-wujtīa is commonly found among the ancient com- 
mentators, due to the overwhelming influence of Ibn ‘Arabi’s mystical phi- 
losophy. To those commentators Ibn al-Farid appeared as a disciple of Ibn 
‘Arabi, translating the same mystical thought into poetry. It was this assumption, 
perhaps, that led to stories about meetings between the two Sufis, such as the 
one mentioned by al-Maqgari,” in which Ibn al-Farid declares Ibn ‘Arabi’s 2/~ 
futtihal al-Makkiyyda (The Meccan revelations) to be the best commentary on 
his great poem, al-Twiyya al-Kubra, that is, its very explanation and meaning. 

Although such an assumption has been commonly accepted by Arab com- 
mentators and scholars to the present day, it has been dismissed by many 
modern orientalists on the grounds of a lack of an historical evidence. Moreover, 
some modern scholars such as Nallino, Nicholson, Arberry. and Hilmi try to 
acquit Ibn al-Farid of the suspicion of wafaat a/-wujiīd which drew upon him 
the condemnation of Islamic orthodox authorities. But, strangely enough, in 
spite of their assumptions, these scholars too use the monistic language of Ibn 
‘Arabi, such as One Being, One Soul, One Spirit, One Essence, in their expla- 
nation of Ibn al-Farid’s Sufi poems, as if a pantheistic language seemed necessary 
to interpret him, because, as Nicholson explains, “in the permanent unifying 
state, which he describes himself as having attained, he cannot speak otherwise 
than pantheistically.”? However, one should question whether such explana- 
tions could distort the true meaning of Ibn al-Farid’s mystical poems. 


Arthur Arberry, 7Ze Poem of the Way, translated into English verse form the Arabic of 
Ibn al-Farid, in Chester Beatty Monographs No. 5 (London: Emery Walker, 1952); id., Zhe Mystica! 
Poems of lon al-Farsd, in Chester Beatty Monographs No. 6, (Dublin: Emery Walker, 1954). 

Mustafa M. Hilmi, Ibn al-Farid we’l-ubb al-ilahi (Cairo: Dar al-Md&rif, 1971). 

Louis Gardet, “Ibn al-Farid et I’ unicité de l'être,” in Arpéviences mystiques en terres 
non-chretiennes, (Paris: Alsatia, 1953), pp. 141-148; “Ibn al-Farid,” in L. Gardet - O. Lacombe, 
L'expérience du Sot-Essal de mystigue comparée (Paris: DDB, 1981), pp. 249-317. 

Gawdat ‘Atif Nasr, Shir Ibn al-Farid, dirāsa ff fann al-shi al-sifi (Beirut: Dar 
al-Andalus, 1982). 

Abd al-Khaliq M. ‘Abd al-Khaliq, Si 2//ant! 4 daw’ alnagd aladith (Cairo: Dar 
al-Marif, 1984). 

2 Issa J. Boullata, “Toward a Biography on al-Farid,” in Arabica, XXVIII, (1981) 1, 35-38, a 
critical study on the biographical sources of Ibn al-Farid. 
3 R.A. Nicholson, Sudies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 194. 
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What further complicates the problem is the fact that the biographical 
sources of this Egyptian poet provide us with very little trustworthy data.* 
Born in Cairo on the 4th of Dhū al-Oa‘ada 576/1181, he passed most of his life 
there, except for a period in which he went to Mecca, following an accepted 
custom of Sufis. That period is somewhere between 613/1216 and 628/1231. 
He used to live near al-Azhar mosque, in seclusion, away from public attention. 
During his last years in Cairo, he dictated his awa, which consists of about 
twenty-four odes and some epigrams, in all about 1644 verses.” No other 
written document of the poet has come to us, and very little do we know 
concerning his teachers and Sufi acquaintances. In the end, we find ourselves 
with only the text of his awa and nothing else that might help us to under- 
stand Ibn al-Farid’s mystical vision. 

In addition, Ibn al-Farid’s poetical language presents another serious 
problem for any reader. It is a very elaborated and highly enigmatic language 
that for Nallino is “a continuous puzzle,” for Nicholson “it intended to put to 
test the cleverness of any reader,” and for Arberry “it is a particularly stubborn 
problem.” Eventually, one has to face the puzzling problem of trying to grasp 
the meaning intended by the poet, through his elaborated terms and expressions, 
with only the aid of the text itself. Looking for an outside interpreter is certainly 
tempting, but this would ultimately jeopardize both a more objective approach 
to the text as well as a more accurate comprehension of Ibn al-Farid’s mystical 
experience. 

It seems, therefore, that one has no other way but to try to interpret the 
text of Ibn al-Farid’s poems, as much as possible, through the text itself. Among 
the odes of the awn a special place must be given to the Nazım a/Sulik 
(i.e., The Order of the Way), commonly known as a/7¥ivya al-Kubra because 
of its rhyme in 47” With its 761 verses, it occupies a substantial part of the 
diwaa, It is in this poem that Ibn al-Farid has expressed, in the most complete 
and systematic way, his mystical vision. This ode represents, therefore, the 
core of the whole @/w2 and it provides the key concepts of its true meaning. 

A semantic approach to the text, as here suggested, would mean a careful 
analysis of each important term in the poem, highlighting its basic meaning, 
going to its relational meaning in a given semantic field, underlining the 
focus-word of each semantic field, and, in the end, trying to find the focus-word 
of the whole poem (if it exists). It would be a focus-word which would repre- 
sent the reference point of all the semantic fields and, therefore, would be the 


4 See note 2.; this is the conclusion reached after a careful reading of the biographical sources. 

5 The traditional number of the poems has been put into question by A. J. Arberry, Zhe Mystical 
foems, pp. 7-8. Arberry, on the basis of a manuscript of the Chester Beatty Collections, accepts only 
fourteen poems as authentic. 

6 C.A. Nallino. /poeme mistico, p.193; R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 166; 
A. J. Arberry, Zhe Poem af the Way, p.7. 
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key-word to the understanding of the whole poem. Such an approach will 
enable us to ascertain whether previous interpretations of Ibn al-Farid are 
consistent with the terms used in the poem and, at the same time, it would 
show the extent of consistency of the poet’s own vocabulary. 

In what follows, we shall present some of the most relevant conclu- 
sions reached by such semantic analysis of the 7#7vyq, bearing in mind, 
however, that this kind of analysis cannot be carried out in a purely 
mathematical way. The interpretation of a mystical experience always 
requires a certain amount of intuition /a4zwg/, both poetical and mysti- 
cal, as that experience is, by definition, the experience of the Absolute, 
which transcends any human expression. 


A Structural and Semantic Analysis of a/-777yya al-Hubra 


Finding a structure in the 761 verses of the 7%7yyz is no easy task. In fact, 
its verses seem, at first reading, to have been heaped together with no appar- 
ent order. The poet seems to enjoy leaping, without giving any explanation, 
from the first to the second and to the third person in a very twisted and 
confusing way. Some hypotheses on the poem’s structure are found in such 
studies as those of Nallino, Nicholson, and Arberry. Their results, however, 
are not satisfactory, as they themselves admit. A clear guiding principle seems 
to be lacking in such attempts. 

Assuming, however, that the passages in which the highest state of mystical 
union is described are the foctis‘points of the poem, and trying to read the 
preceding and the following verses either as a preparation or a consequence of 
that union, one finds that the poem can be divided into ten major units, which 
can be further subdivided into smaller units. The subsequent analysis of the 
text would prove the validity and consistency of this intuition. 

As a result of this partition, the main stages of the poet's mystical experience 
seem to have been outlined, as expressed in his own terms; they are: 

at-farg, i.e., the stage of division, in which he experiences the separa- 
tion from his Beloved. 


atittihéd, i.e., the stage of absolute unity with his Beloved that ends in a 
self-identity, expressed in the words “I am Myself.” 


a/fam* i.e., the stage of universal union or of synthesis of the One and 
the Many. 


These stages need to be further clarified in terms of their content and 
importance. But, from the proposed arrangement, one can already have a 
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perception of the poem’s structure: it takes the form of a journey (a concept 
quite common in the Sufi language) or of a dynamic progression from a state 
of division and duality to that of unity. But into the depths of the profoundest 
level of universal union, the poet states to have plunged alone, something 
that no previous Sufis dared to do: 


And take [the mystical knowledge] from a sea into which I plunged, 
while those of old stopped on its shores, in reverence to me. (288) 


That sea of universal union appears to be the very climax of the poet's 
mystical journey and experience, and this is what must be understood beyond 
the great profusion of images, symbols, and allusions, used by a poet well 
acquainted with all the arts of Arabic poetry. In addition, the partition here 
proposed highlights the main stages of the poem and the linguistic context in 
which its terms must be situated and analyzed. 


The Content of a/-7%7yya al-Kubră 


The Journey beyond Love 


Ibn al-Farid has been celebrated in Sufi literature as the Prince of Lovers 
(sultin al-Gshigin), as if love were the main topic of his mystical experience. 
The semantic analysis of the poem has shown that this interpretation is inac- 
curate. The main roots on which the vocabulary of love is centered (out of 
eighteen) are: 4 Z and its derivatives as vóó (love); H W E and its de- 
rivatives as awd (passion); WZ K and its derivatives as wa/?’ (friendship). 
Among them it is the derivatives of the root WZ F that have the most ex- 
tensive semantic usage, because they are used in all three stages of the mysti- 
cal journey. On the contrary, we have found that the derivatives of 7 Z Zare 
used only in the stages of farq and ittihad, while the derivatives of 7 W Yare 
found only in the stage of “277. 

An explanation for this different linguistic usage can be found in the very 
semantic connotation of love. Love, however deep it may be, always implies a 
certain duality between the lover and the beloved, even when it comes to 
mean, as in some parts of the poem, the love for him-self, as he says: 


I have ever been She, and She has ever been I, with no difference, 
nay, my essence has ever been loving my essence 
for better: dé, i.e., myself has ever been loving myself] (263). 


In contradistinction to the derivatives of A Z Z the terms of the root WZ Y 
from which some important terms of the Sufi vocabulary are derived, such as 
wal#° (friendship), we/Zya (sainthood), wa/ (saint), have a larger semantic 
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spectrum, which covers all three mystical stages. The reason for the prefer- 
ence for this root is to be found, throughout the poem, in its relation to the 
pre-eternal covenant /zz/th4q/ between God and human souls. For many Sufis, 
especially since al-Junayd (3rd/10th c.), that pre-eternal covenant, mentioned 
in the Quran (S. 7:172), has been considered the starting point as well as the 
ultimate goal of their experience. In fact, in that primordial bond the original 
witness of the divine and transcendent Unity of God has been sealed for ever 
in human souls in a mysterious dialogue between them and their Lord. 

To that dialogue in the Quran and the use of the word bala in it Ibn al-Farid 
makes explicit reference: 


The secret of “Yes” /42/4/- to God the mirror of its revelation! and to 
affirm the reality of union /zz7/ is to deny any “beside-ness” /ma Syya/ 
(496) 


And using the image of milk: 


From me and in me the bond of friendship /w/?’/ appeared in the seed 
[ = before time]; to me and out of me the milk of the breast of union 
[fam 7 bas been flowing. (503) 


On this basis, it seems that the traditional designation of Ibn al-Farid as 
sultin af-ashigin should be changed to that of “the poet of universal union 
(jam).” Love, important as it may be in his poetry, is but a stage in his mysti- 
cal path towards the universal union, a stage that must be overcome for a 
higher one, as he himself declares: 


I have crossed the boundary of passion /Azwa/, love /ubb/ is to me even 
as hate, from unity (744d), the peak of my Ascension (ni ri, begins ~ 
my journey 774/247, (295) 


In his mystical journey, the poet has passed beyond both the stage of vbb 
(love) and its manifestations and forms, and the stage of 44d (unity, as 
self-unity), aiming at the stage of a7“ (universal union), as his supreme goal 
and highest aspiration. 


Lato the Seas of Universal Union 


Plunged into the seas of universal union /Av4ar a/jam/, Ton al-Farid gives 
expression to his extraordinary experience in an almost bewildering variety of 
terms and images, as if he were soaring in complete freedom through a world 
not subjected to the laws of our daily experience. He indicates to his novice his 
exalted state, saying: 


And haughtily sweep with thy skirts, the skirts of an impassioned lover, 
which in his union [with the Beloved] trails over the Milky Way. 


— 
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And traverse the various degrees of Oneness and do not join a party, that lost 
their life in something different [from that Oneness]. (300-301). 


Within a great variety of terms and images, there are some words that play 
a crucial role in the description of the stage of zz“ and that clearly constitute 
the semantic vocabulary of this section of the poem. These words are deriva- 
tives of the same defined roots on which the vocabulary of this section seemed 
to be built: 


From WJD derive wad (exstasis) and wzy% (the act of finding, existence). 

From SHAD derive ShuAid (vision) and mushäāhads (contemplation). 

From WH D derive 427 a (union as self-identity) and æA (the 
profession of unity). 

From J/M © derive Jam’ (universal union) and others. 


A careful semantic analysis of these terms shows that within Ibn al-Farid’s 
poem they function differently than in Ibn ‘Arabi’s philosophical vision. 

The term wz/iid for example, does not have in this poem the ontological 
connotations it has in Ibn ‘Arabi’s speculations. In fact, in Ibn al-Farid’s verses 
it is always used in relation to the language of multiplicity and duality. Here it 
connotes the encounter /iwa/zdz/ or the experience of reality still in a stage of 
imperfection, of division and multiplicity, and it is, therefore. a state that must 
be overcome in the true and real vision /s4uAuvad) of unity. Only through such 
true vision the poet enters the world of unity in which he discovers his identity 
with his Beloved and comes to the full awareness of his universal union. Wid’ 
and shuhiid are always opposed in the poem as two contradictory states of 
experience and never is wuytid equated with such ontological qualifications 
as real, absolute, and universal, as can be found in Ibn ‘Arabi’s philosophical 
Sufism. In this sense, it appears impossible to speak of Ibn al-Farid’s Sufism in 
terms of wahdat a/-wuyiid (unity of existence or being), because wzyzia’does 
not have in his vocabulary the ontological quality of wa4a/z ¢ (unity), as it does 
in other Sufi’s vocabulary. In fact, wujiid does recur in the poem only in the 
contexts related to “arg, which is the first stage of his mystical journey. 

The second stage of the same journey is characterized by the experience of 
unity, but self-identity, which is indicated by the derivatives of the root WALD) 
and, in particular, by the term #44 In it the poet becomes aware of, not 
only his union, but also of his very identity with his Beloved. He discovers his 
true reality: the two, he and the Beloved, have always been one and the same. 
One can say that it is a process of discovering his own self-identity, set forth in 
carefully correlated formulas such as: aad iyyah@ (I am She), Leper iyyaiye 
(She is I), anā 7yyaye (I am I, myself). 

This experience of union plunges the poet into a state of spiritual intoxica- 
tion /sukz/, in which his individual self and self-awareness are completely lost 
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in the self-identification with his Beloved. Strange things happen at that stage, 
and he tries to express them in contorted expressions, such as: 


And I was seeking Her from myself, though She was ever beside me, I 
marvelled how She was hidden from me by myself. (512) 


Ultimately he finds out: 


And I caused myself to behold myself, as in my beholding there existed 
none than myself who might decree the intrusion [of duality]. (528) 


Sublime as such a state of intoxication might be, the Sufi poet is quite 
aware that this is not the apex of his spiritual ascension /7z/%a). In fact, far above 
the peaks of Aad] lie the seas of z/n í Here the derivatives of the root /A/ © 
are Clearly predominant in describing this new mystical experience, which 
can be designated as that of “universal union.” In it the opposites come to- 
gether, and the One and the Many merge in a synthesizing and dynamic unity: 
the poet’s own self and the whole universe become one and the same in a 
movement of reciprocal inclusion. 

At this stage, the poet finds out that his a227 (I, myself) is not only the source 
of everything, but it is in everything, beyond all limits of space and time. Awake 
to this new vision of reality, the poet can sing new melodies, strange and pro- 
vocative for us, but highly fascinating and enchanting: 


But for me, no existence [ wz i.e., the visible world] would 
have come into being, nor would there have been 

vision [.s4u40q@ i.e., of unity], nor would religious covenants 
/ubtia} have been taken in fidelity. 

There is no living but his life is from mine, 

and every willing soul is obedient to my will. 

There is no speaker but tells his tale with my words, 

nor any seer but sees with the sight of my eye. 

No listener but hears with my hearing, 

nor anyone that grasps but with my strength and might. 
And in the whole creation there is none save me, 

that speaks or sees or hears. (638-642) 


The deep source of such an extraordinary and transcendent union is 
to be found in the reality of 27 of which the poet has now full con- 
science, as he declares: 


And I dived into the seas of 427 nay, I plunged into them in 

aloneness and brought out many peerless pearls [i.e., its extraordinary 
effects]: j 

That I might hear my acts with a seeing ear, 

and behold my words with a hearing eye. (725-26). 
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At this point we find a correlation and convergence of the three most im- 
portant semantic fields of the poem’s vocabulary: 1) the vocabulary of love, 
centered on the root WZ F 2) the vocabulary of vision, centered on the root 
SH H D: and 3) the vocabulary of union, centered on the root / Af © Their 
recurring in a very strict correlation and in the same context signifies that their 
connotations are intimately linked with each other in the interior vision of the 
poet, deriving from that link their semantic affinity. 

The final reason for that intimate correlation is to be found in their explicit 
reference to the pre-eternal covenant, in which he had the original experience 
of union (227), as he declares: 


The “Am I not” /2/estu/ of yesterday [i.e.,the words of the Lord in 
pre-eternity] is no other [than what shall be manifested] to him who 
enters on tomorrow [i.e., resurrection]. The secret of “Yes” [42/7 i.e., the 
answer of human souls]—to God belongs the mirror of its revelation! 
and to affirm the reality of fa “is to deny “besideness.” (495-496) 


The secret of union, experienced now, here in the present world of the 
phenomenal and empirical existence is to be traced back to that first pre-eternal 
unity when there was no “otherness,” because the One who questioned and 
the ones who answered were one and the same.The true and complete revelation 
of that mystery is to be disclosed on the day of Resurrection. However, the 
Sufi experience in the present temporal existence appears to be a remembrance 

/dhiár) of that pre-eternal Day and an anticipation of the final Day. 
i So far, the terms of the semantic fields of love, vision and unity have been 
highlighted. There are, however, other terms that play an important role in the 
poem: they are 72/5 (soul), 7774 (spirit), and @4¢ (essence). These terms too 
have usually been interpreted according to what they mean in Ibn ‘Arab? s 
philosophical Sufism, but here also the question arises as to whether this inter- 
pretation does justice to Ibn al-Farid’s own semantic universe. 

To begin with, the analysis of the terms 2/s and dhat shows that they are 
constantly correlated to the term a7# (I, my-self) to the extent that they can 
replace it in all its stages. Furthermore, they appear very often in the pronominal 
construction za/s-7 and da in which they clearly mean my-self not my 
soul or my essence. 

On the other hand, the term 774 has a different usage, inasmuch as it 
never appears as an identity term of 277. It usually denotes only some qualities 
of anã the spiritual ones as opposed to the sensible ones, understood as 72/5. 
In these contexts, 777 is correlated to the term 272 24 (idea) and opposed to 
the term 72/5, which then is correlated to the term svra (visible image). Here, 
Ibn al-Farid’s usage of these terms appears quite consistent with the traditional 
usage of them in Arabic vocabulary and Sufi tradition. Moreover, z7% is used 
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also as designation of the prophetical revelation, manifesting a clear influence 
of the Quranic usage of the same term. 

In conclusion, we are not able to find any passage in the 77772 in which 
one could possibly read such Neoplatonic concepts as Divine Essence, Universal 
Spirit, Universal Soul, One and Absolute Being, etc. The terms 22/5, rZ% and 
dhät do not indicate there any kind of autonomous entities or degrees of be- 
ing, as is the case in the Neoplatonic philosophy, from which Ibn ‘Arabi bor- 
rowed his own vocabulary. In this respect, we find a clear discrepancy between 
the vocabularies of the two Sufis: that of Ibn al-Farid is poetic and experiential, 
and that of Ibn ‘Arabi is abstract and philosophical. The vocabulary of the 
ZZ fyya seems to be clearly centered around the term 224 which, then, ap- 
pears to be the very focus-word of the whole poem, and the key-word for an 
understanding of Ibn al-Farid’s mystical experience. 


The Experience of Anā 


The aaa of the poet, as the central term of his vocabulary, reveals itself in 
all the three stages of his mystical experience: 


1) in the stage of 427g, ang speaks both through the character of the 
lover /muíbb), who has to undergo every kind of torment for his 
Beloved’s sake, and in that of the spiritual guide, who gives instruction 
to his novice /azurid). 


2) In the stage of 442d] after having undergone the process of aaa” 


(annihilation of the personal qualities) and 4zg#” (the permanence in the 
Beloved’ s attributes), anā comes to unveil its deepest identity: the poet's 
angand the Beloved are One self, expressed in the formulas: 224 [yyr-4a 
(lam She), 4a /yyd-ya (She is 1), 224 vyz-ya (I am I). This is the stage 
of complete intoxication /su4z/. 


3) In the stage of jzz7 in which the a# of the poet reaches the fullest 
awareness of its reality /2g/ga/ and discovers its historical and cosmic 
dimensions. The main traits of the and of the poet, as expressed by his 
verses at this stage, can be summarized as follows: it was present in the 
pre-eternal bond of friendship /z/thaq 2/-wa/lz}, when there was per- 
fect identity between the witness and the witnessed one, the one who 
asked the question: 2/2s/7 (Am I not your Lord?), and those who an- 
swered: Az/7 (yes, indeed)! (S. 7:172) It is continuously present as the 
permanent source of effusion //247 zal) of qualities and operations 
in the whole universe, which are its own manifestations. In them the 
ang seems to veil itself in order to discover itself in the act a true vision 
and unity /shuAdd ittiféd), in the identity of itself (2427, 
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4) It is the origin and principle of the prophetical inspiration to the 
prophets and saints /ewiva’-anbiya? and the power operating in their 
miracles. In reality, through them it was always the a7¢ sending and 
manifesting itself to itself. 


5) At the end of the journey, the 274, reaching full awareness of itself, 
finds itself in everything and everything in itself in the stage of zm“ 
This transcendent experience leads the poet to utter expressions that 
have shocked many orthodox minds, but for the poet they are the only 
faithful and true disclosure of his own mystical state. 


However, we should remark that this reality of 22g, central as it is in the 
poem, is never explicitly defined. The poet describes it in a profusion of images 
and allusions that, anyway, should not be considered as philosophical definitions. 
Only two names are explicitly given to that reality of av/ in the stage of /az7° 
they are: a/-gutb (the pole) in w. 500-501, and zu/#/ a/-jam “ (the bestower of 
union) in v. 751 (which corresponds to smuig! a/zsrér, i.e. the bestower of 
spiritual powers, explicitly said of Muammad in v. 625). No definitions or ex- 
planations are given to these names. It seems that Ibn al-Farid takes for granted 
that they are familiar to the Sufi circles he is addressing. In fact, the term guib 
has a long history before Ibn al-Farid. Since the time of al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi 
(3rd/9th Century) it had already come to designate the highest degree of wez/zyz 
(sainthood), which was thought to have its source in what was then designated 
as the “Muammadan Reality” /2/sq/qa a/muammadivya/, that is the “Islamic 
Logos,” the eternal principle and goal of the whole creation and the perfect 
manifestation of the Divine qualities. This Muammadan Reality was believed 
to be operating and manifesting itself in the whole universe, and in particular 
in the history of prophets and saints. By using the term gu¢é and by the 
qualifications he attributes to his own a7, Ibn al-Farid seems to make explicit 
reference to that Reality with which he, in his mystical ascension, identifies 
himself. Therefore, it will be by the examination of these qualifications of his 
and@ that we have access to his mystical experience. 


The Mystical Experience of Ibn al-Farid 


From the previous analysis of Ibn al-Farid’s verses we can gather some 
criteria for an assessment of his mystical experience and an evaluation of what 
has been written on him. A general remark has already been made about the 
use of Ibn Arabi s mystical philosophy as the appropriate interpretation of Ibn 
al-Farid’s poem. Although one finds it in many ancient commentaries and in 
recent studies, it seems that, in this way, concepts and terms foreign to Ibn 
al-Farid’s vocabulary were introduced. A closer approach to the text itself seems 
necessary in order to do justice to the true meaning of Ibn al-Farid’s experience. 
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On the other hand, those authors have pointed out some general themes 
that are, somehow, present in the poem. In their writings they deal with the 
“divine love” of Ibn al-Farid’s poems (although the term as such does not recur 
in his verses), of the “divine union” and of the “Perfect Man” (2/zzsau a/-kaimil, 
a term that does not appear in Ibn al-Farid’s verses). These were general themes 
that were already present in the Sufi tradition in Ibn al-Farid’s time and that 
have most probably influenced his mystical vision. In fact, in his poetry there 
are evident traces of Arabic erotic poetry which, by his time, had already been 
adopted by Sufis to express their mystical love. Majniin Layla, the famous 
lover of Arabic literature, had already become the symbol of the Sufi lost in 
the love of God. Likewise, many verses of Ibn al-Farid’s poems echo the typi- 
cal Sufi questioning on the true tawhid in which the muwaid (the one who 
witnesses) and the muwaad (the one who is witnessed) must be the very same 
person, avoiding any shadow of dualism. 

However, it is the notion of a/zasda a/kami/ that, according to our un- 
derstanding of the poem, had a larger influence in shaping Ibn al-Farid’s own 
mystical vision. This notion had already found full development in the Sufi 
literature by the 6th-7th/12th-13th century and had in Ibn ‘Arabi’s philosophy 
its most systematic exposition. The “Perfect Man,” the ultimate goal of the Sufi 
path, was thought of as the perfect image of God, the mirror of his Divine 
qualities, the supreme synthesis of the Divine Essence and its manifestations, 
the comprehensive union of the opposites and the source, exemplar and goal 
of all creation. In the analysis of the qualities of 277 in the stage of zm" we 
have found many traits common to this notion of the Perfect Man, but, at the 
same time, we have underlined the difference between Ibn al-Farid’s vocabulary 
and that of Ibn ‘Arabi. Consequently, one cannot consider, as many have done 
in the past, Ibn al-Farid as a direct disciple of Ibn ‘Arabi. It seems more likely 
that both Sufis might have drawn independently from a common background 
of ideas, already well developed by their time. Each of them, however, has 
edited it in light of his own personal experience and taste. While Ibn ‘Arabi has 
developed it in the systematic thought of a philosophical Sufism, Ibn al-Farid 
has expressed it in a more experiential and poetic way. A direct dependence of 
Ibn al-Farid on Ibn ‘Arabi seems improbable not only on historical grounds, as 
already stated by some modern scholars, but also on linguistic grounds, as the 
present study attempts to prove. In this way, we can explain both the similarities 
and dissimilarities between the two Sufis, doing justice to the peculiarities of 
each of them. 

Furthermore, if we are to indicate the core of Ibn al-Farid’s mystical expe- 
rience, we have to find it first of all in his personal and deep assimilation of the 
concept of 2/zzsén a/kaénul Through it he came to the full awareness of hav- 
ing attained his most profound aspiration, the source of all mystical experi- 
ence, that is the union with the Absolute. Having gone through all the stages of 
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love which lead the Sufi to his complete 424” (annihilation of his personal 
qualities) in order to reach the Azgz” (the permanence in the qualities of the 
Beloved), the poet grows to a new awareness. He finds that his empirical ana, 
which at the beginning of his path was still living in the stage of multiplicity 
and duality, has passed away in a pure transparency of the true, unique 272: 
the Absolute One. At this stage, he experiences this Absolute 2727 as the unique 
center of all qualities and movements in the whole universe. In this Absolute 
ang the poet has completely merged, there are no traces left of his previous, 
empirical 24 Now, in a new transparent and transcendent awareness, he 
realizes that whatever he speaks or does is spoken or done by that One and 
Absolute Subject, the only Center of all, the only One who can say, in Reality, 
ané, Having attained the Source of everything, he finds everything and that 
everything is in him, from him, and for him, and he is in everything in a new 
cosmic awareness, beyond all limits of space and time. Completely merged in 
that union, he tries to convey in his poetry something of his extraordinary 
experience, drawing from the literary and religious culture of his time. Al- 
though his expressions might sound absurd, even hubristic, to the common 
faithful, who has not gone through his deep, interior transformation, they are, 
for him, the only possible articulations in human language of the Reality in 
which he now exists. 

The ultimate Reality experienced by Sufis lies far beyond any rational ca- 
pacity /%g%. Only the interior intuition and “taste” can give some understand- 
ing of it. Ibn al-Farid’s poems are conceived mainly as an allusion to that mys- 
terious, and inexpressible Reality. 

What we have offered here, in the present study, cannot be taken as an 
“explanation” of Ibn al-Farid’s mystical experience, but, rather, as a clarification 
of his language so that through it one can have access to the Reality he intended 
to express, nothing more. Ultimately, the poet, in the silence of death, took 
with him the very secret of his mystical discovery. In his return to the myste- 
rious sources of the “Sea of love and friendship,” that “bounteous and unlimited 
Ocean,” he finds his true, and real self. His poems are to be read as traces 
(athét) of a path to follow (“Order of the Way” is the original title of his 
diwén ) towards the same, transcendent Reality. 


Yale University GIUSEPPE SCATTOLIN 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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SECTARIES IN THE SIX BOOKS: 
EVIDENCE FOR THEIR EXCLUSION FROM 
THE SUNNI COMMUNITY 


By and large, Sunni orthodoxy crystallized in the third Islamic century/ 
ninth century CE. At the center of the new orthodoxy lay the Traditionalist 
creed of Ahmad ibn Hanbal and his followers, while alternative theologies like 
77? gadar, and /‘tza/were excluded.! Orthodox Sunni Muslims might still 
uphold significant elements of such excluded theological schools, but not to 
the degree that they might still be called Murji’a, Qadariyya, Mu‘tazila, etc.” 
We cannot undertake any census of the Muslims such as would tell us, for 
points in the second and third Islamic centuries, what proportion of the com- 
munity each school comprised. However, we can tell with some precision how 
the body of traditionists (those who transmitted traditions or Aad reports) 
changed over time. A surprisingly large number of the transmitters from the 
later second and early third Islamic centuries are said to have adhered to 
theological sects rejected by later Sunni Muslims. It appears that the nascent 
Sunni community was willing to heed sectarian traditionists until the early 
third century, when the community closed ranks, At this point, the number of 
traditionists in the Six Books sharply rises while the number of sectaries among 
them falls almost to nothing. It must have been the Inquisition /zw4z4/ of al- 
Memiin (approximately 218-233/833-848) that catalyzed this monumental 
closing of the ranks. 

We know about traditionists from the biographical literature that is essen- 
tial to the authority of Islamic law. The twofold basis of Islamic law is the 
Qur’an (the Book) and the .Sizzza (the prophetic norm). The Sizzaa is known 
by means of traditions, 42@/t/ reports, of the words and actions of the Prophet 
Muhammad. Every adith report includes a chain of authorities: “So-and-so 
transmitted to me that so-and-so transmitted to him... that so-and-so transmitted 
to him that the Prophet said....” For a tradition to have probative value, every 
transmitter in the chain of authorities must be of known reliability, and the 
literature of 7%⁄7/ (“men” ) comprises evaluations of the thousands of men (with 
some women) who transmitted 4ad//4 reports. Ibn Sad, Khalifa b. Khayyat, 
al-Bukhari, and others assembled systematic biographical dictionaries of 
traditionists in the first half of the third/ninth century, while Ibn Abi Hatim, 


1 See George Makdisi, “Hanbalite Islam,” pp 216-274, in Merlin L. Swartz, ed. and tr., Studies an 
Jslarm (New York: 1981), esp. 262. 
2 See esp. W. Montgomery Watt, Zhe Formative Period of islamic Thought (Edinburgh: 1973). 
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Ibn Hibban, and others compiled comprehensive encyclopedias in the first 
half of the fourth/tenth.* 

Among all known traditionists, the most convenient to study are those 
whose names appear in the Six Books. These are the Aza/z collections of six 
scholars from the third century of Islam: 


al-Bukhari (d. Khartanak, near Bukhara, 256/970); 
Muslim (d. Nasrabadh, near Nishapur, 261/875); 
Abū Dawiid (d. Basrah, 275/889); 

al-Tirmidhi (d. Tirmidh, Transoxania, 279/892); 
al-Nis#i (d. Ramlah? 303/915); 


Ibn Majah (d. Qazvin, 273/887). 


They are usually ranked in the above order.* The first advantage of 
working with the men in these books is simply that they are the special subject 
of several biographical dictionaries, culminating in the work of Ibn Hajar. 
The second advantage is that their appearance in the Six Books suggests a 
measure of approval: the compilers of the Six worked with an eye to establishing 
legal obligations, and therefore tended to sift their authorities with special 
care. (Note that I compare the Six Books only with contemporary collections 
more hortatory than jurisprudential.) Among jurisprudential collections, the 
Six have come to enjoy peculiar prestige among Sunni Muslims, but never 
formal canonical status, and their peculiar prestige did not develop at once. 
Fifth/eleventh-century handbooks like those of al-Hakim al-Naysabiiri and 


3 For the development of 74/ criticism, see G. H. A. Juynbohl, Muslim Traditran (Cambridge: 
1983), ch. 5. 

+ Eg., by al-Mizzi (d. Damascus, 742/1341), 7x4dh/b 2/-Kama/, ed. Bashabar ‘Awwad Marūf 
(Beirut: 1980—) 1:147. 

5 Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. Cairo, 852/1449), 7xgz7b 2/-Tehdh/d, primarily a distillation of Ibn 
Hajar’s own 7k4d4/0 a/-Tahdh/b, which collects the identifications and evaluations of the great 74/ 
critics of the third and fourth Islamic centuries concerning every transmitter who appears in any of 
the Six Books. 7z4d4/b 2/-Txidhibis loosely based on the 7k4d4/6 a+ Xami/of al-Mizzi, an exhaustive 
discussion of every transmitter’s contribution to the Six Books, based in turn on #/-Aama/ 4 ma sitet 
e/rjia/of al Jaman (d. Cairo, 600/1203). See Brockelmann, GAZ, S 1:606. Covering much the same 
ground as the 7g is al-Dhahabi (d. Damascus, 748/1348), «/-Ags4// however, it suffers from 
including many fewer dates. 
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al-Khatib al-Baghdadi still take no special notice of them, and they begin to 
be treated together only in the sixth century.® 

Ibn Hajar divides the transmitters in the Six Books among twelve genera- 
tions (zzbagãt literally “layers” ): 


1) Companions of the Prophet (sahaba); 


2) the oldest of the Followers (tabi‘tn); also contemporaries of the 
Prophet who did not see him (mukhadramiin); e.g. (Ibn Hajar’s example), 
Ibn al-Musayyab (d. 94); 


3) the middle generation of the Followers; e.g., al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 
110) and Ibn Sirīn (d. 110); 


4) the succeeding generation, transmitting mostly from the Followers; 
e.g., al-Zuhri (d. 125?) and Qatada (d. 1187); 


5) transmitters from the Followers; e.g., al A'mash (d. 148); 


6) contemporaries of the fifth generation but not known to have met 
any Companions; e.g., Ibn Jurayj (d. 150); 


7) the oldest Followers of the Followers; e.g., Malik (d. 179) and 
al-Thawri (d. 161); 


8) the middle generation of the Followers of the Followers; e.g., Ibn 
“Uyayna (d. 196) and Ibn ‘Ulayya (d. 193); 


6€ Al-Hakim al-Naysabiiri (d. Nishapur, 404/1014), Afa ier W/m at hadith, ed. Muazzam Husayn 
(Cairo: 1937); al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. Baghdad, 463/1071), 2/Ai@ya 4 Sta alriwãya (Hyderabad: 
1357). The Suzan of Ibn Maja has the least secure place on the list of the Six. Al-Nawawi (d. Nawa, 
Syria, 676/1277) states that there are five mothers of tradition, and that those who name a sixth are 
divided between them who count the Siz of Ibn Maja and them who count the Muwatta of 
Malik (d. Medina, 179/795 or 796; gpud/al-Yafil, Mirit a/-janän 2 (Hyderabad: 1338):188). Writing 
in the next century, Ibn Khaldfin (d. Cairo, 808/1406) names eight oollections of traditions as the 
most prominent of their kind but does not mention that of Ibn Maja among them (2/-Afugeddinal 
[Beirut: 1900; repr. 1978], 442). Modern scholars have attributed the insecure status of Ibn Maja to 
his including formally weak ædt% reports (e.g., Brockelmann, 1:171); however, my study of the 
Teqrib suggests that although there are more men of unknown reliability /z/4d// or thought to be 
positively unreliable 2 in the Syuzan of Ibn Maja than in the rest of the Six Books, Ibn Maja 
seldom relies on a sectary the others do not include. Therefore, his inclusion in the Six Books should 
not distort the picture of how traditionists of the third and fourth centuries regarded sectaries. 
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9) the latest of the Followers of the Followers; e.g., Yazid ibn Hartin 
(d. 206), al-Shafil (d. 204), Abū Dawiid al-Tayallist (d. 2037), and ‘Abd 
al-Razziiq (d. 211); 


10) the oldest transmitters from the oldest of the Followers of the Fol- 
lowers who did not themselves meet any Followers; e.g., Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal (d. 241); 


11) the middle generation of transmitters from the Followers of the Fol- 
lowers; e.g., al-Dhubli (d. 258) and al-Bukhari (d. 256); 


12) the latest transmitters from the Followers of the Followers, e.g., 
al-Tirmidhi (d. 279), and others from the late third century.’ 


Plainly, Ibn Hajar classifies traditionists by their places in chains of au- 
thorities, not dates of birth or death. We might prefer to work directly by 
dates; for many traditionists, however, we lack precise dates. 

The Six Books include transmitters accused of a wide range of errors, in- 
cluding anthropomorphism /4zisi/ and secret unbelief /z2zadzgq/, however, the 
most common by far are Shi‘ism, Irja’, and Qadar. The largest party comprises 
the Shi‘a. Most of these transmitters (seventy) are called Shi‘ites (s4/% Ana Ahi 
tashayvus rumiya br-al-tashayyus ghalé 6 al-tashayyusetc.). 


Table 1: Shiites in the Six Books 


3 
a 
k: 
g 
zZ 





7 Tagrib (Cairo: n.d. 1960?) 1:5f. 
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These are the sort now usually identified as Zaydiyya, preferring ‘Ali to 
(Uthmān but not rejecting Abū Bakr and Umar If Ibn al Nadim (fl. 380’s/990’s) 
is correct in stating that “most of the traditionists are of this school, such as 
Sufyan ibn Uyaynah, Sufyan al-Thawri, and Salih ibn Hayy and his sons,” 
then the standard 7/works must greatly under-represent them.? 

A smaller group of twenty Shi‘ites are Rawafid 242; rumiya Lra/rat), 
i.e., those who not only entertain inordinate affection for ‘Ali and his line, but 
dispute the legitimacy of Abū Bakr and ‘Umar. 


Table 2: Rawäāfid in the Six Books. 


Rawé&fid in the Six Books 


as 
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E 
zZ 


o A A O O 





There are as many of these in the seventh through ninth generations as 
there were of miler Shites, but they drop off much more sharply at the tenth 
generation. 

The next largest sectarian party regularly identified is the Qadariyya; i.e., 
those who believe-in free will and reject the idea of binding destiny /gedzz/, 


.® See Ibn Hajar, 7kz4db/b (Hyderabad: 1325-1327) 1:93f. 
9 Æ atfhrist ed, Gustav Fluegel, et al. (Leipzig: 1872), 178. 
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Table 3: Qadariyya in the Six Books. 





Here, the greatest number fall in the sixth through ninth generations. 

The last major group of sectaries is the Murja (rumiva biali). those 
who deny that there are degrees of faith and depend on the salvation of all 
who pray towards Mecca. 


Table 4: Murji‘a in the Six Books. 


Murjľa in the Six Books 
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Number of Murj?a 
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Some of the later 7z/literature undoubtedly under-represents this party. 
For example, Ibn Hajar does not identify Abū Hanifa (d. 150) as a Murj’, 
whereas early heresiographers regularly identify him as a leader of that school.!° 
The Murji’a dwindle after the ninth generation, only somewhat less abruptly 
than the Rawafid. 

Remaining groups are smaller. Ibn Hajar identifies eleven transmitters as 
adhering to zas6, a rejected preference for Mu‘dwiya over ‘Ali: four fall in the 
third generation, two in the fifth, then one each in the seventh through tenth. 
Six held the opinion of the Khawarij, none appearing after the sixth generation. 
Some traditionists are particularly disparaged for adhering to ray, a juristic 
principle; however, contemporaries identified even Malik with 777, and it can 
hardly be counted a deviant theology.” Finally, three maintained the late her- 
esy of wagf refusing to say whether or not the Qur’an was created: necessar- 
ily, they fall in the tenth and eleventh generations. 

My last graph compares the combined numbers of all sectaries with the 
proportionate strength of each generation of transmitters as a whole. 


Table 5: All Sectaries and All Transmitters. 


All Sectaries & Ali Transmitters 


i 
; 
Z 


Transmitters 
enone NBEERE 


Sectaries and 


(Sectaries = addition of Previous graphs) 
(All Transmitters = number in sample 
divided by three) 





10 Tearfb 2:303. Among other heresiograpers, see Abū al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. Baghdad, ca. 330/ 
942), Die dogmatischen Lehren (Maqgdat al-istitimiyyin), eà. Helmut Ritter, 2nd edn. (Wiesbaden: 
1963), 13 

1 E.g., see Ibn Hajar, 7¥4d4/66:52 (Abd Allah b. Nafi knowledgeable of the s#4 of Malik); Abii 
Nuaym al-Isfabant, Ai/yat e/awdiyr (Cairo: 1934-1938) 9:97 (Ibn Wara asks Ahmad whether to 
study the re3-of Malik, al-Thawrl or al-Awz8‘1); Ibn Abi al-Wafa, 2//zwadur a/-mudra (Hyderabad: 
1332) 2:117£ (Nasir b. Yahya defends Abū Hantfa’s reliance on 74% by the example of Malik, admitted 
by Ahmad); al-Dhahabl, yar a2 fam a/nubelz; ed. Akram al-Bishanji (Beirut: 1983):79 (Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hakam bids a student spread the 74 of Malik). 
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It seems unsurprising that so few sectaries should be noted among the 
first three generations. It was virtually an article of dogma that the first gen- 
eration was free of fault /42 Z7 a/sahaha/, and sentiment extending perfection 
to the Followers was strong.!? The number of sectaries remains a roughly con- 
stant proportion of all transmitters until the ninth generation (beginning of the 
third century), or about the time when /7/#/ literature began to be composed. 
The number of sectaries then falls from the tenth generation, even though 
there were now more transmitters altogether than ever before. 

The fall in the number of sectaries may be explained in part by the disap- 
pearance of the rejected theological parties, the Qadariyya being absorbed by 
the Mu‘tazila, the Murj’a by the new Sunni community. It seems likely that 
their number fell also because the generation of Ahmad ibn Hanbal emphati- 
cally rejected them. One reason for rejecting them, now, was that with the 
greatly increased number of orthodox transmitters, there was no longer such 
need as before to heed sectaries. The first great 772/ expert, Yahya b. Saíd 
al-Qattan (d. Basra, 193/813), is quoted as defending transmission from secta- 
ries precisely because too much must otherwise be lost.!* 

A more fundamental reason for the closing of ranks was surely the Inqui- 
sition /22//n4/, initiated by the caliph al-Ma’miin in 218/833 and remaining in 
force for almost twenty years.'5 The Inquisition may itself have stimulated 
the sharp rise in the total number of traditionists that we observe at the tenth 
generation. Certainly, the observed increase reflects the strength of the Tradi- 
tionalist party that triumphed in the end. The doctrine over which men of 
religion were publicly examined was Mu‘azili: that the Qur'an had been cre- 
ated in time. The Inquisition was also, largely, a bid for ShiS support, and its 


12 Based on a random selection from Ibn Hajar, 7¥g7/6, compnising about 14 percent of all 
transmitters ın the Six Books. 

13 On the %7 see Juynbohl, 190-202. A persistent rejected tradition: “Blessed is whoever has 
seen me, and whoever has seen whoever has seen me, and whoever has seen whoever has seen 
whoever has seen me” (Ibn ‘Adi, 2/-A@u/ A aldu G/X. (Beirut: 1984] 1:212, 3:977). 

14 CANT ibn al-Madin! told him that ‘Abd al-Rahmén ibn Mahdi had said, “I leave, among traditionists, 
everyone who was a chief in heresy.” Yahya ibn Sad laughed and said, “What would he do with 
Qatida (Basrian Qadari, d. 118/736 or 737)? What would he do with ‘Umar b Dharr al-Hamdani 
(Kufan Murji’, d. 150’s/ca 170)? What would he do with Ibn Abi Rawwa&d (Meccan Murji’, d. 159?/ 
775 or 776)? Yahya counted off a great number of others, then said, “If ‘Abd al-Rahmän left this 
sort, he left many” (al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, A7/#yz, 129; cf. Ton Hajar, 7244/6 8:353). 

18 Al-Mutawakkil ordered an end to discussion of the Quran and commissioned famous men of 
religion to preach against Mu‘tazilism in 234; however, it was not until 237 that he ordered the 
release of prisoners held because of the Inquisition (Ibn al-Jawzl, #/AMuntesei, Köprūlū 1175, sa 
234, 237). The standard account is Walter M. Patton, Afuwed dbn Hanbal and the Mihna (Leiden: 
1897). See also Dominique Sourdel, “La politique religieuse du calife ‘abbaside al-Ma’miin,” Herve 
des Etudes sslaimgues 30 (1962): 26-48, and Josef van Ess, “Ibn Kullab und die Mihna,” Orvens 18-19 
(1965-1966): 92-141. 
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suspension by al-Mutawakkil went with severe measures against the Shiites, !6 
We should therefore expect the Traditionalist/Sunni reaction to have been 
especially anti-Shiite, and this expectation is confirmed by the special sharp- 
ness of the drop in the number of Rafidi transmitters. 

Although Sunni traditionists would no longer overlook theological devi- 
ance in their contemporaries, a new sense of Traditionalist orthodoxy was pro- 
jected backward only in the form of ignoring dubious theological affiliations 
on the part of famous transmitters of the past; e.g., the 4⁄7 of Abū Hanifa. It 
did not take the form of anathematizing men widely respected in their lifetimes 
and erasing their names from the rolls. Sunni moderation, here, contrasts with 
relative intolerance among the Christians, who condemned men like Origen 
on the basis of orthodoxies developed only after their lifetimes. 


Lstanbitl CHRISTOPH MELCHERT 


16 Besides Sourde! and van Ess, see Ibn al-Athir, «/äZm// A a/-tarikh, ed. C. J. Tornberg (repr. 
Beirut: 1965-1967), s4. 235, 236. 
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THE MORMON-MUSLIM COMPARISON 


During the nineteenth century anti-Mormon historiography and polemic 
were marked by the constant appearance of comparisons between Joseph Smith 
and Muhammad and between Mormonism and Islam. The comparison, which 
carried with it a variety of implications, also appeared less frequently in 
pro-Mormon writings, and in the writings of the Mormons themselves, including 
those of Joseph Smith. This tendency continued until about 1912 when it vir- 
tually disappeared, except in the writings of a few historians and sociologists. 

Despite the prevalence of the comparison in the first one hundred years of 
Mormon history, one rarely finds a discussion of it in any twentieth-century 
examinations of Mormon history and historiography.' Instead one finds as- 
sessments of the Spaulding-Rigdon theory? and references to comparisons be- 
tween Mormons and Catholics. Generally, those who espoused the 
Spaulding-Rigdon theory also espoused the Mormon-Muslim comparison—al- 
though the reverse is not the case. Comparisons between the Mormons and 
the Catholics occurred often until Brigham Young’s presidency of the Mormon 
church (dates). However, twentieth-century historians tend to make it seem as 
if the Mormon-Catholic comparison appeared more commonly than it actually 
did, even though at its height this comparison never achieved the popularity of 
the Mormon-Muslim comparison.* 

In this article, I will examine the history and significance of the 
Mormon-Muslim comparison from 1829 to 1986. This review will involve an 
examination of the basis of the comparison and an assessment of its implications. 
I will assert that the prevalence of the comparison suggests a widespread, 
though shallow, familiarity with Islam in nineteenth-century American popu- 
lar culture, and a national aversion to Muslim culture. Given this, my focus 
will be on the historiography of the comparison, since those who have pointed 


1 One exception to this is R. B. West's AZngdormn af the Saints: The Stary of Brigham Young and 
the Mormons (New York: Viking Press, 1957), 113. 

2 E.D. Howe authored the popular, but discredited Spaulding-Rigdon theory in 1834, He argued 
that Sidney Rigdon supplied Smith with a manuscript from Solomon Spaulding, a deceased Dartmouth 
professor. Smith, according to Howe, amended the document slightly with religious overtones and 
then published it as the Book of Mormon. 

3 Some of the most significant of these are G. Arbaugh, Hevelstion ia Marmanism (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932); H. Caswall, 7Ze City af the Mormons: or Three days in Nauvoo 
4a 1842 (London: Rivington, 1842); E.D. Howe, History af Mormonism (Painesville, N.Y.: published 
by the author, ca. 1834); and W. A. Linn, 7%e Stary af the Mormons (New York: 1902). 

4 See for example D. B. Davis, “Some Themes of Counter-Subversion: An Analysis of 
anti-Catholic, anti-Masonic, and anti-Mormon Literature,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review 47 
(September, 1960): 207. 
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to the similarities between Mormons and Muslims have followed 
historically-identifiable patterns. An analysis of these patterns will demonstrate 
the neglected significance of the comparison’s history for understanding the 
frequency of discussion of Islam in nineteenth-century American culture. 


Western Views of Islam 


The common appearance of the Mormon-Muslim comparison in the 
nineteenth century suggests that the general population knew enough about 
Islam to see the similarities when the comparison was drawn, and that the 
authors knew enough to draw the comparison. A review of certain late eigh- 
teenth century and early nineteenth century events will demonstrate that a 
variety of factors probably led to this common awareness of Islam. Analysis of 
the history of Western ideas of Islam will provide the background for under- 
standing nineteenth century views. Similarly an examination of factors leading 
to a decline in knowledge of Islam in the twentieth century will help explain 
the disappearance of the comparison and the failure of the part of twentieth 
century historians to acknowledge its significance. 


Development of Western Views of Islam® 


The West has known about Islam, which was originally considered a 
Christian heresy, since the creation of the religion. Despite the concern that 
had surfaced with Muslim incursions into France in the eighth century, dis- 
pleasure with Islam’ s existence did not become strongly evident until the twelfth 
century when certain Westerners began to worry about Muslim intellectual and 
imperialistic success. With this worry, Westerners turned to written diatribes 
and physical attacks, the Crusades, on Islam and those who practiced it. Dia- 
tribes generally took the form of denunciations of Muslim morals and criti- 
cism of Muslim intellectual accomplishments. Although those who engaged in 
these diatribes were generally aware of the distortion in their polemic, they 
maintained their positions in the name of faith. The Crusades did, of course, 
provide an opportunity for each culture to view the other, but, given the pur- 
pose of the Crusades, this only led to mutual disgust. After the Crusades, Eu- 


5 The following works have contributed significantly to my understanding of this topic’ N 
Daniel, /sdea and the West: The Making af an Lmage (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1980); 
N. Ellisseeff, hemes et Motifs des Mille et Une Nuts: Essar de Classification (Beut 1949), P. M 
Holt, “Arabic Historians in Seventeenth Century England,” Au/etin af the School of Oriental and 
Altican Studies 19: (1957), 444-55; B. Lewis and P. M. Holt, ÆAfzstorians of the Middle Bast (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1962); J. J. Saunders, “Mohammed ın Europe—A Note on Western 
Interpretations of the Life of the Prophet,” /Zs/ary39: (1954), 14-25, B. P. Smith, Aste in Anglish 
Literature (Beirut: The American Press, 1939); W. M. Watt, “Muhammad in the Eyes of the West,” 
Boston University journa! 22; (1974), 61-69. 
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rope’s interest turned to more proximate concerns such as the Hundred Years 
War, and the economic benefits deriving from the discovery of America. 

We can point to the rise of the Ottoman Empire as the event which led to 
a blossoming of writings against the Muslims. By the sixteenth century the 
Ottomans began to present a serious threat to much of Europe, leading to the 
fear that they would spread their “infidelity” throughout Europe. As this oc- 
curred coincidentally with the Reformation it resulted in Protestants and 
Catholics frequently depicting each other as Muslims. The Ottomans remained 
until their decline the single most important factor in the maintenance of 
Western awareness of Islamic religion. Furthermore, much of the writing that 
came out of this period was to remain worthwhile in the eyes of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century Westerners.® 


Nineteenth Century Views of Islam 


Arnold Green and Lawrence Goldrup argue first that “Except for Richard 
Burton, none of these nineteenth century writers knew enough about Islam to 
draw more than a superficial parallel,” and that “It would be difficult to 
document the notion that Joseph Smith knew much about Islam beyond 
Muhammad's name.”’ Given the prevalence of writings on Muhammad and 
Islam in the nineteenth century, it would be difficult to substantiate their 
judgment, however, either in respect of nineteenth century writers who com- 
pared Smith to Muhammad or on the part of Smith himself. 

Napoleon's 1789 Egyptian crusade cwn archaeological expedition resulted 
throughout the West in a fascination with Egyptian antiquity and with Islamic 
culture. A chief reason for this was the fact that Napoleon brought with his 
army a team of artists who closely reproduced details of Egyptian art and 
architecture. Their works were widely disseminated throughout France, En- 
gland, and the United States. Among those responsible for spreading this in- 
formation was Dominigue Vivant-Denon whose Voyages dans la Basse et la 
Haute Egypte appeared in France in 1802, in English translation in Britain in 
the same year, and in the United States the next year. One architectural histo- 
rian has remarked, 


It is noteworthy that the Napoleonic work, the Lesw7ptvan..., had achieved 
popular fame and recognition, as had Denon’s publication, which was 


6 At least two 17th century works remained well-known into the 19th century, as indicated by 
Rev. George Bush's casual reference to them in the preface of his book: Humphrey Prideaux, Zhe Jive 
Nature of imposture Fully Displayed in the Life of Mahomet (London: 1697), and Johann Heinrich 
Hottinger, Historia Orrentalis (1651). 

7 A. H. Green and L, Goldrup, “Joseph Smith, An American Muhammad? An Essay on the 
Perils of Historical Analogy,” Diz/ggue. A Journal of Mormon Thought: (Spring, 1971), 48 and 55. 
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apparently first used in America ... in 1815 ... Egyptian archeology was 
decidedly in the public mind even before 1820.8 


Two of the results of this dissemination were Mrs. Frances (Anthony) Trollope’s 
Bazaar built in Cincinnati in 1829 and the Halls of Justice or “The Tombs” built 
in New York in 1839.9 If architectural developments are any indication of the 
general population’s understanding of Eastern culture, most people probably 
did not draw a distinction between ancient Egypt and Muslim Egypt. As Clay 
Lancaster points out, 


The combination of ancient Egyptian and Moslem Egyptian motives of 
the latter [Mrs. Trollope’s Bazaar] was considered perfectly legitimate by 
late eighteenth century and early nineteenth century architects.!° 


Another dimension of the French presence in the Middle East was Francois 
Baron de Tott’s diplomatic mission to Turkey in 1755. His book, Afemoirs of 
Turks and Tartars © was, according to J. Christopher Herold, “one of the most 
frequently borrowed in the year 1789 by the members of the New York Society 
Library.” De Tott speaks knowledgeably though condescendingly about 
Turkish culture and Islamic culture. 

As for direct contact between the United States and Muslim nations, the 
dispute with the Barbary Coast nations from 1801 to 1805 greatly inspired 
interest in Muslim culture.!3 In addition to encouraging the publication of 


8€ R, G. Carrott, 7e Spyptan Revival Its Sources, Afonuments, and Meaning, 1808-1838, 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1978), 49, Dominique Vivant-Denon, 
Voyages dans la Basse et la Haute Egypte pendent les campagnes du général Bonaparte, (Paris P 
Didot, l'aine, 1802 and 1803; repr., trans. Kendal, London: B. Crosley & Co , 1802; and trans Arthur 
Aikin, London: T.N. Longman and O. Rees, 1803, and New York: Heard & Forman, 1803), Napoleon 
I, Emperor of the French, Description de /‘Egypte, ou recuei! des observations et des recherches 
gui ont été fates en Egypte pendant [expédition de l'armée francaise, publié par les ordres de Sa 
Majesté l'empereur Napoléon le Grand, (Paris: Imprimerie Imperiale, 1809-28). 

? C, Abbott, “The Location and External Appearance of Mrs. Trollope’s Bazaar,” Journa! of the 
society of Architectural Historians 23, (October, 1970), 256-262; Carrott, 7Ze Agyptian Revival, C. 
Lancaster, “The Egyptian Hall and Mrs. Trollope’s Bazaar,” Magazine of Art 43° (March, 1950), 
94-99, 112; and Lancaster, “Oriental Forms in American Architecture, 1800-1870," Art Sul/etin 29: 
(September, 1947), 183-193. 

10 Lancaster, “The Egyptian Hall,” 99 

11 Baron de Tott, Memoirs af Turks and Tartars, 2 vols., (London. J and J. Robinson, 1785) 

2 J.C. Herold, Zozaparte in Egypt, (New York. Harper & Row, 1962), 6. 

13 In their article on nineteenth century Gentile fiction on the Mormons, Leonard Arrington and 
Jon Haupt argue that the American war with the Barbary States resulted in a strong interest in 
“fascinating slave markets, harems, bazaars, and sultans of the Ottomans.” This interest provided 
the impetus for the production of “a number of novels and personal adventure stories.” Arrington 
and Haupt list the following as some of the popular stories: “Royall Tyler's Zhe Agerine Captive, or 
the Life and Adventures of Doctor Updike Underhill Six Fears a Prisoner Among the Algerines 
(Hartford, 1797, 1816), which is sometimes regarded as the first American novel; Julia Pardoe, 7%e 
City of the Sultan (1837), and Romance of the Harem (1839); Charles Jacobs Peterson, 74e Afverine 
and Other Tales (1846); The Turkish Slave, or the Mahometan and His Harem A Stary of the Bast. 
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erotic novels, expressing the Western view of the East, the war resulted in a 
variety of naval histories, some of which appeared in Joseph Smith’s public 
library.!* One further result of this contact with the East was 4 Journa! of the 
Captivity and Suffering ot John Foss, Several Years a Prisoner in Algrers.® 
Foss’s account details his life as a prisoner of the Bey in Algiers. He includes 
information on the language stating that “The people of Algiers in general speak 
a compound of Arabic, Moresco, and the remains of the ancient Phoenician 
languages.” He discusses marriage customs, manners of dress, climate, ap- 
pearance of the country, the usual punishments for a variety of infractions, 
and some of the laws of Islam. Foss seems to presume a fair amount of 
knowledge of Islam on the part of his readers; for example, he speaks of the 
Bey and the Mufti throughout the book with little explanation of who they are. 
In addition to this, he never provides a basic description of Islam, but discusses 
more esoteric aspects of the culture such as the uses of Marabout mosques 
for criminals. 

Missionary activity also provided an impetus for learning about Islam. 
Martyn’s Christianity and Mokammedanism, although published in England, 
represents an example of the growing knowledge of Islam that accompanied 
missionary endeavors. Not only does Martyn discuss Islam, he also quotes 
extensively in Arabic.'® 

Reverend George Bush's Ze of Mohammed did not appear until 1830, 
though once it did, it achieved great popularity as demonstrated by the fact 
that it reappeared nine more times before 1900.7 Bush provides a reasonably 


by Lieutenant Murray [Maturrin Murray Ballou] (Boston: 1850); Turkish Barbarity: An Affecting 
Narrative of the Unparalleled Suttering of Mrs. Sophia Masro, a Greek Lady at Missolonghi... {sic} 
(Providence, R.I.: 1828); and long-banned 72e Lust/u/ Turk ar Lascivious Scenes in a Harem Faithfully 
and Vividly Depicted in a Sertes af Letters fram a Young and Beautiful Lady to her Cousin in Bngland 
(London, 1828; New York, 1968)...” Arrington and Haupt, “Intolerable Zion: The Image of Mormonism 
in Nineteenth Century American Literature,” Western Humanities ReviewXXI (Summer 1968), 247. 

14 The following naval histories were in the Manchester Library before 1830: Thomas Clark, 
Sketches af the Naval History af the United States (Philadelphia: M. Carey, 1813); Horace Kimball, 
Naval Temple: Containing a Complete History ol the Battles Fought by the Navy of the United 
States, from tts Establishment in 1794 to the Present Time (Boston: B. Badger, 1816). Robert Paul 
lists Samuel Johnson's Aesseles, The Prince af Abyssinia (London: 1798) as the only sensual Eastern 
novel in the Manchester library before 1830. The anonymously written Ze of Napoleon Bonaparte 
(Wilmington, DE: R. Porter, 1815) also appears on this list. See Paul, “Joseph Smith and the 
Manchester (New York) Library,” Angdam Young University Studies (hereafter referred to as BYU 
Studie) 22: (Summer 1982), 333-356. 

18 J, Foss, A Journal af the Captivity and Sutferings at John Foss, Several Years a Prisoner in 
Afgiers (Newburyport: March, 1798). For information on the Barbary Slaves see Stephen Clissold, 
The Barbary Slaves (London: Paul Elek, 1977). 

16 H, Martyn, Controversie! Tracts on Christianity and Mohammedanisin (Cambridge, England: 
J. Smith, 1824). 

17 G. Bush, Lie af Mohammed: Founder of the Religion of the Saracens (New York: J. Harper, 
1830, 1831, 1832, 1837, 1846, 1852, 1854, 1864; repr., Niagara: H. Chapman, 1831; and New York: 
no publisher given in the Wa/ara/ Union Catalogue, 1839, 1847). 
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accurate and relatively unbiased account of Muhammad and Islam. He does 
refer to Islam as an imposture but he also questions the propriety of deeming 
Muhammad the anti-Christ.!® Furthermore, his casual allusions to his sources, 
usually with reference only to the author’s last name, seems to suggest that he 
assumed his readers were familiar with the works. 

Washington Irving s Ma4amet and His Successors did not appear until 1849, 
but its seventy-eight nineteenth century English editions serve as good indica- 
tors of the popularity of his subject.” 


Twentieth Century Views of Islam 


In contrast to the nineteenth century, the early decades of the twentieth 
century saw a dramatic decrease in American interest in Islam and a decline 
in public information about Islamic culture.” Reflecting on this situation in 
the late 1950s a contemporary Islamic scholar, Richard C. Martin, could say 
that “during the time of my undergraduate studies, the late 1950's, most of 
my generation knew very little about the peoples and cultures of the Islamic 
world,” A major contributor to this change from the nineteenth century, 
when the word “Turk” was widely understood to denote “Muslim” ,?3 was the 
final decline of the Ottoman Empire which for centuries had posed a threat 
to the West. 

Parallel to this demise of public interest in and knowledge of Islam, the 
Mormon-Muslim comparison virtually disappeared around 1912. Thereafter 
it is rare to find anyone but the occasional scholar of Islam or comparative 
religion referring to it. Polemical or comparative writing about the Mor- 
mons begins to take a different course. The supposition that twentieth 
century Americans know more about Islam than their nineteenth century 


18 Bush, 55. 

19 Bush, although he does not usually include the titles, lists his sources as Koran, trans. George 
Sale, 1734; Universa! History Modern Serres, Edward Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(London: W. Hinchliffe, 1731); Zz&rary of Usetil Knowledge; Pierre Bayle, A Genera! Dictionary, 
Historical and Critical, entry on Mahomet, translated from the French, (London: C. Harper, ete., 
1710); Johannes Hottinger, Avstarze Orrentalis; Abul Baragii, Historia Campendiasa (Oxford: 1663); 
the Pocock’s; Mahomet Rabadan, Metametanism Fully Explained: Containing Many Surprisiag 
Zassages, Not to be Found in any other Author, trans. Joseph Morgan, (London: E. Curll, W. Mears, 
and T. Payne, 1723); Charles Forster, Watometanism Unveiled, 2 wols., (London: 1829); Prideaux, 
The True Nature; and Barthelemy D'’Herbelot, Adlothegue Orienatle (Paris: 1697}. 

2 W, Irving, Mahomet and His Successors (Chicago: Belford, Clark, 1849). 7e National Union 
Catalogue lists at least seventy-eight editors. 

21 According to 7he Netians/ Union Catalogue, publications of Irving’s and Bush's works declined 
sharply after the turn of the century. 

22 R.C. Martin, /s/em (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1982), xi. 

3 B, Lewis, 7Ze Amergence of Modern Turkey, 2nd ed., (London: Oxford University Press, 
1968), 13. 
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predecessors is patently false, and has resulted in a neglect among contem- 
porary historians in one of the most striking aspects of ninetheenth century 
writing on the Mormons. 


History of the Comparison 


Analysis of the comparison will require an examination of three events: 
the growth and decline of the comparison from 1829 to 1912; the development 
of the sociological understanding of the relationship between the Mormons 
and the Muslims, extending from 1912 to the present;* and the 
acknowledgement and neglect of the comparison on the part of twentieth 
century historians. The point of examining the comparison is to scrutinize 
further the extent of knowledge of Islam in the nineteenth century. 


The Comparison from 1829 to 1912 


The likeliest candidate as the earliest reference to an American Muhammad 
goes back to 1829 when Southey cautioned: 


America is in...danger from religious fanaticism [,] the government 
not thinking it necessary to provide religious instruction for the people... 
Were there ANOTHER MOHAMMAD to arise, there is no part of the 
world where he would find more scope, or fairer opportunity, than in 
THAT PART of the Anglo-American Union... 


Given the infrequency with which nineteenth century writers acknowl- 
edged their sources, it would be difficult to determine whether the idea for 
the comparison originated with Southey’s work.”© Alexander Campbell who 
makes no reference to Southey published his “Delusions” on February 7, 1831. 
Campbell, the founder of the Disciples of Christ, who had lost a follower, 
Sidney Rigdon, to Joseph Smith, published this attack against Smith. In rela- 
tion to later authors, Campbell makes the comparison rarely and 
unimaginatively. He takes the position that Smith is no different than a 
long line of “impostors,” including, among others, Muhammad. In his 
comparison of Muhammad and Smith, he states only that both prophets’ 
followers claimed the prophets were too ignorant to have composed their 


% “Sociological,” here and throughout this paper, refers to the theory that similar historical and 
cultural conditions resulted in similar religions. Additionally this term will distinguish twentieth 
century, non-polemical, scholarly works from earlier, clearly opinionated accounts of the Mormons. 

25 R. Southey, Sr hamas Mare; ar Collogutes on the Progress and Prospets of Society, vol. ii, 
(1829), 42. 

26 Sir Richard Burton and Rev. Henry Caswall, who presented diametrically opposed views of 
the Mormons, with comparisons between Smith and Muhammad, both included longer versions of 
this quote on the frontispieces of their books on the Mormons. 
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works on their own.?’ The rest of his book discusses the content of the Book 
of Mormon and its “errors.” 

Another person to draw the comparison in 1831 was James Gordon Bennett. 
It is possible that Bennett, who opposed all religions, was not aware of 
Campbell's assertion of the comparison and therefore considered his exposi- 
tion of it to be original. In any case, his use of the comparison is more sophis- 
ticated, and more along the lines of what one finds developing later in the 
nineteenth century. In contrast to Campbell’s simplistic comparison of Smith 
to Muhammad and assorted others, Bennett developed a unique comparison 
between Smith and Muhammad. In his 1831 statement of the comparison 
Bennett contends, “[Martin] Harris, was the first man who gave credit to the story 
of Smith and the ex-preacher [Rigdon]. He was their maiden convert—the Ali 
of the Ontario Mahomet.” 28 

Bennett's mockery of the Mormons differs from other contemporary ver- 
sions, insofar as he treated them no less sympathetically than he did any other 
religious group. Whereas most anti-Mormons were concerned that Smith and 
his followers would destroy the country with their “false religion,” Bennett 
only pointed out what was then the general belief that Smith concocted a story 
of angelic visions. 

Interestingly, by 1841, Bennett began to present the Mormons in what the 
Mormons interpreted as a more favorable light, so favorable in fact that Smith 
chose to honor Bennett in several ways: in 1841 he suggested to the city council 
of Nauvoo that the population of the town subscribe to the New York Weekly 
Herald, in August 1842, he awarded Bennett an honorary degree from the 
University of Nauvoo, and appointed him Brigadier-General in the Nauvoo 
Legion. Meanwhile, Bennett continued to refer to Smith as the “American 
Mahomet.””? Despite the arguments of Green and Goldrup that the comparison 
was (and is) a trite, ignorant, and obnoxious attack, Smith certainly does not 


77 A. Campbell, Delusions (Boston: Benjamin H. Greene, 1831), 13. 

238 J. G. Bennett, “Mormon Religion—Clerical Ambition Western New York—The Mormonites 
Gone to Ohio,” Mew York Herald hereafter referred to as VYÆ, (September 1, 1831), quoted in 
Arrington, “James Gordon Bennett's 1831 Report on the Mormonites,” 2/7/Studies10: (Spring, 1970), 
353-364. 

239 Smith, Aistary af the Church, WV, 477-478; O. Carlson, Man Who Made News. James Gordon 
Sennett (New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1942), 216; D. C. Seitz, 7e James Gordon Bennetts, 
Father and Son: Proprietors of the New York Herald (indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928), 103; 
and J. G. Bennett, “Highly Important from the Mormon Empire—Wonderful Progress of Joe Smith, 
the Modern Mahomet—Spread of the Mormon Faith and a New Religious Revolution at Hand,” 
NYH (June 17, 1842), 2. 
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seem to have minded.” Whether Bennett intended his articles to be interpreted 
as favorable to the Mormons is open to question. 

Another journalist, E.D. Howe, whom Green and Goldrup consider the 
first to make the comparison, composed two polemics which appeared in 1834.32 
In his History af Mormanism, Howe does little more than plagiarize Campbell’ s 
discourse on delusions. His comparison of Smith to Muhammad differs little 
from Campbell’s. His only addition to Campbell is his telling of the 
Spaulding-Rigdon theory. His other work, Mormanisim Unveiled, maintains 
essentially the same tone as the A/istary. 

John C. Bennett, the man whom Richard Burton claims the Mormons re- 
ferred to as “Musaylimat al-kazzaab,” wrote the infamous, “istary af the Saints 
ar, an Exposé at Joe Smith and Mormonism (1842). He writes in his preface 
that he joined the Mormons, hoping to infiltrate their upper echelons in order 
to expose them. However, it appears that Bennett, who had achieved promi- 
nence in the Church, wrote the volume in spite, after Smith excommunicated 
him for his sexual excesses. Bennett did little of the actual writing of the 
book himself. He quotes long passages from the New York Herald many of 
which are pro-Mormon, although, as mentioned above, Bennett interpreted 
these passages as sarcastic. Affidavits from Howe’ s Mormonism Unveiled make 
up a large part of the book, while Bennett's own strident attack, generously 
embellished with others’ attacks on Smith, encompasses only a small percent- 
age of the work. His own words are the strongest and the most revealing: 


The most extraordinary and infamous feature of the social and reli- 
gious system established by the Mormon Prophet, and one in which he 


% Green and Goldrup make this assertion throughout their article. As a result of this, when they 
come to their short discussion of Bennett, they are at a loss to explain Smith’s response. 

3! The historical understanding of Bennett's response to Smith has been confused. In his book 
attacking the Mormons, J. G. Bennett argues that the Mew York era/dwas the “official organ of 
the Mormons in the East,” while also maintaining that Bennett does not seriously believe what he 
says about Smith. See J. G. Bennett, Aistary af the saints at, an Exposé at Joe Snuth and Mormonisin 
(Boston: 1842), 153 and 159. Bennett's work ranged from highly praiseworthy on June 17, 1842 to 
questionable on August 30, 1842. See “Late and Important from the Mormon Country,” NYH, 
(August 30, 1842), 2. J. G. Bennett's position becomes more difficult to understand in light of the 
fact that after republishing John Bennett's book in his paper, he criticized it as “obscene and 
licentious in the highest degree.” See F. Brodie, (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946), 317. 

Seitz contends that the Mormons were “interesting as well as disturbing and deserved it all 
[Bennett's attention to them];” and that Bennett was greatly honored by his commission from the 
Nauvoo Legion. (102-103) Carlson argues that “hated, feared, and misrepresented by most of the 
press, they [the Mormons] found in the er2/'the one paper which would give a faithful account of 
their doings,” while Douglas Fermer states that Bennett's writings were all sarcastic attacks on the 
Mormons, which fact, he says, Seitz upholds Seitz does not. See Fermer, /ames Gordon Bennett and 
the New York Heraki: A Study of the Bditorial Opinion in the Civil War Bra. 1854-1867 (New York: 
St. Martin's Press, 1986), 68n. It is odd that the Mormons tend to garner more space in books on 
Bennett than does Bennett in books on the Mormons. 

32 Green and Goldrup, 47. 

33 Arrington and Bitton, 72-73. 
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closely resembles his master and model, Mahomet, is the secret regula- 
tions he has formed regarding the sexes...* 


Bennett's claim that Smith had instituted a form of polygamy was the first news 
of the practice to reach the Gentile world. Accordingly, David Brion Davis 
correctly acknowledges that it was Bennett who “invented the fantasy of the 
‘Mormon Seraglio’ which persisted in later anti-Mormon writings.” But Davis 
draws his explanation for the popularity of this analogy from the contention 
that the nation was developing a sense of “anxiety and uncertainty over sexual 
values and the proper role of woman,”* and that it needed a scapegoat for its 
perceived sinfulness, Certainly, this explains one aspect of the popularity of 
discussing the distinct sexual lifestyle of the Mormons, but it fails to explain 
completely why the notion of a “Mormon Seraglio” achieved such common 
currency.*” When we consider this comparison as an outgrowth of eleven years 
of references to Smith as an American Muhammad, we do not have to look so 
far as fear of change within the family structure to explain Bennett’s comments. 
The “Mormon Seraglio” theme probably became popular because the Muslim 
Seraglio theme was already popular. 

From 1839 to 1858, Reverend Henry Caswall wrote four virtually identical 
attacks on Smith.* Each contains a depiction of Smith as an impostor similar 
to Muhammad, the story of Caswall’s meeting with Smith when the latter 
revealed that he could not translate a Greek psalter, an exposition of the 
Spaulding-Rigdon Theory, and attacks on Smith’s family. Among these, the 
most essential ingredient is the association of Smith with Muhammad. “Like 
Mahometanism,” he states, “it [Mormonism] possesses many features in com- 
mon with the religion of Christ.” Caswall goes on to enumerate the similari- 
ties, until ultimately he asserts that Smith referred to himself as a new 
Muhammad. In order to support this assertion he refers to the testimony of 
the apostate, George M. Hinkle, at Smith’s trial for treason against the state of 
Missouri: “I have heard Joseph Smith say that he believed Mahomet was a good 
man, that the Koran was not a true thing, but that the world belied Mahomet 


H Bennett, from his chapter, “The Mormon Seraglio,” 218. 

35 Davis, “Some Themes of Counter-Subversion,” 219. 

35 /hid, 219, 37. Arrington and Haupt explain a similar phenomenon in “Intolerable Zion.” They 
argue that much of the reason for the popularity of lurid writings against Mormon sexual practices 
was that these books constituted an acceptable means of sublimation for Victorian women. (244n) 

38 H, Caswall, America and the American Church (London: J., F., and G. Rivington, 1839); 7he 
City at the Mormans, ar Three Days at Nauvoo in 1842 (London: Messrs. Rivington, 1843); 
Marmoauisin snd its Author; ar a Statement of the Doctrines at the Latter Day Saints (London: Tract 
Society, No. 866, 1858); Ze Prophet of the Nineteenth Century; or the Rise, Progress, and Present 
State af the Mormons (London: Messfs. Rivington, 1843). 

39 Caswall, Prophet of the Nineteenth Century, 2. 
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as they belied him, and that Mahomet was a true prophet.” ® It is by no means 
proven that Smith actually said this; Hinkle as an apostate may have concocted 
the statement in order to discredit him. 

Charles Mackay was another who adopted the use of the comparison in 
explaining the history and beliefs of the Mormons. A journalist in Britain in- 
terested in the flocks of Britons who were leaving for the new Zion in America, 
Mackay wrote from 1851 to 1877 several non-polemical accounts of the Mor- 
mons, whom he referred to as “semi-Mahometan, semi-Judaic Christians,” 
arguing that “the growth of Mohammedanism, rapid as it was, is not to be 
compared with the rise and growth of Mormonism.” Mackay’s ability to view 
the matter without assailing the characters of Smith and his followers stems 
from his use of materials and his purpose. As Arrington points out in his article 
on Mackay, Mackay drew from such different sources as Smith, Orson Pratt, 
Howe, Campbell, and Thomas L. Kane,** which enabled him to tell both sides 
of the story. To Mackay the Mormons represented primarily an interesting 
phenomenon to observe rather than a problem to rail against. Nonetheless, 
despite this new perspective on the Mormons, Mackay does elaborate the de- 
veloping tradition of the comparison.“ 


© bid, 80. 

4. C, Mackay, Forty Years Recollections af Life, Literature and Public Affairs, from 1830 to 
/870, 2. vols., (London: National Ilustrated Library of Britain, 1877), I, 155. His other works 
include Li and Liberty in America, 2.vols., (London: 1859); “The Mormons in England,” 7%e Ac/ectic 
Magarine 21: (October, 1850); and Zhe Marmaus, ar Later-Day Saintis: With Memoirs of the Life 
and Death at Joseph Smith, the American Mahomet (London: 1851), which was originally published 
anonymously, but which Leonard Arrington has determined, originated with Mackay. Historically 
this book has been attributed to Mackay's fellow journalist, Henry Mayhew. 

42 Arrington, “Charles Mackay and ‘His True and Impartial History of the Mormons)” tah 
Historica! Qerterly 36: (Winter, 1968), 36. 

8 Lid, 33. 

“4 A variety of other works appeared at the same time or a short time after Mackay's early work. 
They include “The Yankee Mahomet,” American Whig Review 13: (June, 1851), 554-564; “Editor’s 
Table,” Hammer's New Monthly Magazine 2: (October 30, 1851), 701-702; “The Mormonites or 
Latter-Day Saints: A Country Clergyman’s Warning to His Parishioners,” (London: Wertheim and 
Macintosh, 1852); several works by Rev. Edmund Clay, among them, “Tracts on Mormonism,” 
(London: Wertheim and Macintosh, 1852); Rev. C. Lee, Mormonism: A Sketch ol Its Hise and 
Progress (London: Rowbottom, 1852); jada Bowes, Mormonism Exposed, ln dts Swindling and 
Licentious Aboaminations, Retuted in its Principles, And im the Claim of Its Head, the Modern 
Motamned, joseph Smith Who is Proved to Have Been a Deceiver and No Prophet of God 
(London: E. Ward, 1854); Rev. Charles Day, 7e Latter-Day Saints ar Marmanites: Who and What 
Are They (London: Wertheim and Macintosh, Ltd.); J.F. Fishwick, /a/se Prophet Tested: ar 
Mormonism Refuted (London: Wertheim and Macintosh, 1853); “Reasons I Cannot Become a 
Mormonite,” (London: Religious Tract Society, Tract No. 765); John Williams Gunnison, 7Ze Mormons 
or Latter-Day Saints in the Valley at the Grest Salt Lake (Philadelphia: Lipp, 1853); 7Ze Zimes of 
London, September 4, 1855; 7e Atheneum (London), April 3, 1841 and October 6, 1885; John 
Hyde, Mormonism: Its Leaders and Designs (New York: W.P. Fettridge & Co., 1857); and Rev. 
Ballard Dunn, How Zo Salve the Mormon Problem. Three Letters (New York: American New 
Company Agents, 1877). 
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According to Austin Fife, Hyppolite Taine was developing his determinis- 
tic theories when he came across Remy's Voyage au Pays des Mormons (1860). 
His resultant essay on the Mormons applies the theory that environmental 
conditions predetermined the existence of certain religious beliefs.** His essay 
remained the main source for French intellectuals interested in the Mormons 
for the next hundred years. Taine’s 1865 article takes three compatible but 
negative positions on similarities between Smith and Muhammad: he argues 
that, like Muhammad, Smith was ignorant, obstinate, and imaginative; that 
the case of imposture is easier to follow in Smith’s case than Muhammad's; 
and that polygamy in both religions serves as a means of transforming paternity 
into sovereignty.” 

With City of the Saints (1861), Sir Richard Burton managed to provide one 

4 of the first detailed, non-polemical views of the Mormons. Burton achieved 

~——-fame for his forays in Africa and Arabia in the mid-nineteenth century, long 
before he went to Utah to study the Mormons. As a result of spending much of 
his life away from Europe, Burton had become an authority on Islam, and 
counted among his achievements fluency in Arabic and participation in a Hajj. 
According to Fawn Brodie, what drew Burton to the United states in 1860 to 
study the Mormons was his fascination with polygamy.“ 

On the trip west Burton began detailing similarities. He asserts that the 
LaPlatte river resembled the Indus, that the American countryside resembled 
the Egyptian, and that the Sioux were to the North American Indian tribes 
what the Amizah race is among the Bedouins of Arabia. His earliest compari- 
son between the Mormons and Muslims resembles these natural history ob- 
servations: 


‘Mormon’ has in fact become a word of fear; the Gentiles looked 
upon the Latter-day Saints much as their own crusading ancestors re- 
garded the ‘Hashshashiyun; whose name indeed was enough to frighten 
them. Mr. Brigham Young was the Shayk el-Jebel, the Old Man of the 
Hill redivivus, Messrs. Kimball and Wells were the chief of his Fidawin, 
and ‘Zion on the tops of the mountains’ found a fair representation of 
Alamut.” 


4 Eduard Meyer elaborated this theory in much greater depth in Ursprung und Geschichte der 
Mormonen. (1912): see below. 

45 Austin Fife, trans., ed., “Tkine’s Essay on the Mormons,” Pacifice Historical Review 31: (February, 
1962), 49-65, originally published in Mouvewur Asseis de Critique et d'Histoire (Paris, 37 1865), 
271-299. 

47 lbid, 52 and 61. 

48 FE Brodie, “Editor's Introduction,” in Burton, Qty of the Ssints (repr., New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1963), xxiii. 

43 Burton, 2. 
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In Burton's case, analogies of this kind evidence his tendency to relate 
new discoveries to his earlier experience, rather than his seeing any significant 
similarities between the two religions. His substantive comparisons come later. 
Aside from his comments regarding Young and Bennett, Burton provides an 
extended comparison and contrast of Mormon and Muslim views of polygamy. 
He argues that beyond their shared philosophy of allowing a man to marry 
more than one woman, the two polygamous systems bear little resemblance 
to each other. The Mormon version, he contends, demonstrates much less 
sensuality than does its Eastern counterpart. Analyzing Burton’s news, Brodie 
concludes that he saw Muslim polygamy as “based on a reverence for the 
body,” whereas Mormon polygamy was “essentially Puritanical.”™© Burton, 
whose wife Isabel appears to have resented his fascination with polygamy, 


takes great pains in C74 of the Szints to defend Mormon polygamy for social _- 


and economic reasons.© 

Another similarity he mentions is the claim of both Islam and Mormonism 
to be “progressive faiths” and restorations of revelation. Unlike previous writers, 
Burton never hypothesizes on the causes of the similarities. Apparently he 
does not distinguish between his analogies that serve as explanations; for ex- 
ample his reference to Young as Shayk el-Jebel, and his observation of unusual 
shared beliefs.” 

During this same time, some Mormons were quietly responding to the 
usually negative tone of the comparison. In 1855 Mormon Elder Parley 
Pratt delivered a sermon on “Mahometanism and Christianity,” as a sequel 
to a sermon by Elder George Smith on the history of Islam. By way of 
contrast to Smith’s history, Pratt chose to compare the relative merits of 
Islam and Christianity: 


I am aware it is not without a great deal of prejudice that we as 
Europeans, and Americans, and Christians in religion and in our edu- 
cation, so called, have looked upon the history of Mahomet, or even 
the name; and even now we may think that Mahometanism, compared 
with Christianity, as it exists in the world is a kind of heathenism, or 
something dreadful, and the other we look upon as something pretty, 


5 Brodie, Zhe Devil Drives: A Life af Sir Richard Burton (New York: W.W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1967), 186. 

51 Among Burton's social and economic reasons for polygamy is the explanation that since servants 
are expensive in Utah it is cheaper to marry them. See Brodie, Zhe Deri! Drives, 481. 

53 Burton, as shown in his thirteen pages of footnotes analyzing all literature on the Mormons 
up to 1860, was aware of theories concerning the similarity of the two religions. His only recognition 
of others who make the comparison appears in the following quote which he takes from Caswall: 
“[Caswall] designates the faith in which hundreds of thousands live and die as a ‘delusion in some 
respects worse that Paganism, and a system destined perhaps to act like Mohammedanism (I) as a 
scourge upon corrupted Christianity.” The exclamation point is Burton's. (227n) 
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only a little crippled; and for my part I hardly know which to call the 
idolatrous side of the question, unless we consider Mahometanism 
Christianity in one sense, and that which has been called Christianity, 
heathenism. 


Pratt continued by asserting that in many ways the Muslims had lived up to 
the Christian ideal more fully than had Christians themselves, as for example 
in the good treatment of captured prisoners.™ Pratt's argument may have been 
an attempt to respond to those who attacked Mormonism through the com- 
parison, and who persecuted Mormons through imprisonment; he wanted to 
show that Muslims are morally superior to Christians as demonstrated by their 
treatment of prisoners. Additionally, but less significantly, Joseph smith himself 
made occasional, but cursory references to Islam in the A/istary of the Church. 
He did not compare Mormons with Muslims, but he placed the history of the 
Mormons in a world historical context that includes Muslims. The exception to 
this is Smith’s urging that “Mohemetans, Presbyterians, etc. if ye will not em- 
brace our religion embrace our hospitalities.” > 

Evidently as a result of Utah’s 1862 petition for statehood, the polemic 
against the Mormons began to reflect fears of the possibility of polygamy 
within the United States. The Civil War and Reconstruction probably provided 
the distractions which resulted in a lack of polemic for several years. Then in 
1870 it returned with a vengeance, as did the comparison with its new basis in 
polygamy. 

J.H. Beadle set out to show in Live in Utah or Mysteries and Crimes of 
Mormonism (1870) that God curses those who practice polygamy and that a 
polygamous nation eventually crumbles militarily. “The Mohammedans,” he 
argues, “easily overran Asia and Northern Africa, but in Europe their course 
was soon checked. The hosts of Abdurahman melted like snow before the 
stout arms of the German nations, who left the plains of Poitiers covered with 
the corpses of three hundred thousand polygamists.” 5 

T.B.H. Stenhouse was another in a long line of former Mormons who 
followed his apostasy with a publication detailing the wrongs of his former 
religion. In his Aocky Mountain Saints, which appeared in 1873, his use of 
the comparison is neither as extensive nor abusive as some earlier versions. 


6 “Mahometanism and Christianity. An Address by Elder Parley P. Pratt, Delivered in the 
Bowery, Great Salt Lake City, September 23, 1855.” Journal of Discourses, 38. 

5 lbid, 42. 

55 The Wards of Joseph Smith: The contemporary accounts of the Nauvoo discourses of the 
Prophet Joseph, A. F. Ehat and L. W. Cook eds (Provo: Religious studies Center Brigham Young 
University, n.d.), 162. See also Afistary of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Period £ 
History of Joseph Smith, the prophet by Himself, Volume IV (Salt Lake City: Deseret Book Company, 
1970), 571-72, 595; Volume V, 344; Volume VI, 75. 

56 J.H, Beadle, Life in Utah ar Mysteres and Crimes of Mormorsm (Philadelphia: National 
Publishing Co., 1870), 358. 
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What is striking about Stenhouse’s analogies is their abstruseness: he asserts 
that Emma Smith was to Joseph what Kadijah was to Muhammad; that 
Muhammad was very impressionable at an early age as was Smith; and that 
both believed themselves to have been foretold in biblical scriptures.5” Al- 
though these passages make up an extremely small portion of a seven hundred 
page book, their importance lies in their use. Stenhouse in the forty-second 
year of the comparison is still able to describe new ways in which Smith and 
Muhammad resemble each other, and despite his almost unceasing discussions 
of the evils of polygamy, he never brings up the comparison on these grounds. 

The most distinct and original use of the comparison occurred in 1885 
with the publication of Joseph R. McCain’s 74e 4nd of the Christian Dis- 
pensation aad the Restoration of [fsrae/*® McCain, who was a 
Unitarian-Universalist minister, wrote the book in opposition to the Mormon 
persecutions, which he believed arose from the policies of the U.S. government. 
He argues first that “bad men in the Gentile (viz. American Christian) world 
can have all the wives they want if they can afford to pay for all the divorces 
while good men in Mormonism have several wives.”°? He develops the argu- 
ment as follows. The Mormons and the Muslims are both part of the lost 
twelve tribes of Israel; the Mormons are of the tribe of Ephraim while the 
Muslims are of the tribes of David and Solomon, as such they still follow the 
laws of Moses and not the laws of Christ which were not meant for them. 
They believe the best men should have the most wives, whereas the Gentiles— 
who persecute the Mormons in Babylon, i.e. America—allow the worst men 
to have the most wives. Eventually, he contends, the truth will come out 
about religion, and only some people will believe it. The resulting dissension 
between those who believe and those who do not will provide the Mormons 
and the Muslims with the opportunity to join together and take over the world 
in preparation for the second coming. At that point the laws of Christ will be 
revealed to them and they will begin leading Christian lives. The members of 
the new religion will then destroy all their former persecutors. McCain con- 
stantly errs in his presentation of Mormon and Muslim beliefs, an example of 
which is in his contention that Mormons and Muslims are the most similar in 
their shared Unitarian-Universalist beliefs. The Muslims may be Unitarian, 
but they are not Universalist in McCain’s meaning; and the Mormons are 
neither Universalist nor Unitarian. 


5 T.B. H. Stenhouse, 7Ze Kocky Mountain Saints (New York: Appleton, 1873), 21n and 2. 

5B J. R. McCain, 7he Kad af the Christian Dispensation and the Restaratian of Israel (Temple, 
Georgia: 1885). 

5 {bid 5. 

6 Another work which appeared in opposition to the persecutions of the Mormons was the 
anonymous Mormons and Mormonism, why they have been opposed, maligned, and persecuted 
Laside Histaty of the Present ant(Morman Crusade, by a non Mormon, Ten Years in Utah (Salt Lake 
City: February, 1899). 
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William Alexander Linn’s 1902 history of the Mormons established itself 
as the definitive history on the saints for most of the early twentieth century. 
Noted most for his presentation of the virtually untenable Spaulding-Rigdon 
theory, and his blatant disapproval of the religion’s existence, Linn’s exposi- 
tion of Mormon history provided the groundwork for many of those who later 
made the comparison with Islam on the grounds of sociological similarities. 
He presents the comparison in two ways, comparing the religions on the grounds 
of eschatological beliefs and Stenhouse’s assertions. Linn’s version of the 
comparison is lacking in originality, compared to earlier versions. Although 
the comparison physically represents only a small part of Linn’s book, it cre- 
ated interest among European scholars and helped to keep the issue alive in 
the United States longer than it might otherwise have remained. 

Three works which signalled the end of the nineteenth century tendency 
among polemicists to develop individual versions of the comparison appeared 
between 1906 and 1912.® Jennie Fowler Willing and Bruce Kinney wrote 
somewhat similarly of the moral evils of Mormonism. Willing’s main concern 
in 1906 was apparently the appearance of “polygamists” in the U.S. Senate. 
This fear may have emerged with Reed Smoot’s prominence in the Senate be- 
ginning in 1902. Willing actually demonstrates a good knowledge of Islam and 
Mormonism in her attack. Her points make her perspective clear: they were 
both, she said, of “low origin,” they both “proselyte by violence,” and they 
were both doomed to disappear. In 1912, Kinney’s sense of Christianity was 
no less offended than was Willing's whose argument differs little from his. 

The last of the three, Frank Cannon, was the son of the Mormon Apostle 
George Q. Cannon. The younger Cannon who had achieved a seat in the 
United States Senate, left the Church after his father’s death at which point 
he began vigorous attacks against it. Although he was in a position to speak 
more knowledgeably of the Church than Willing and Kinney, and although 
his 1911 book examined the Mormons in greater depth, his attack resembles 
earlier polemic. It is interesting to note that Cannon makes the comparison 
on the basis of Turkish practices and that Willing draws a connection between 
the decline of the Ottoman Empire and her predicted decline of the Mormon 
Church.™ The decline of early 20th century American interest in the com- 
parison paralleled the collapse of the Ottoman Empire and the end of what 
Westerners perceived as the Turkish threat. 

The last work to mention the comparison appeared in 1925. M.R. 
Werner's Arigham Young is a scholarly work but one that is generally 


6l J. F Willing, On Amencan Sail, ar Mormonism, The Mobemimedsusin at the West (Louisville: 
Picket Publishing Co., 1906; repr., New York: Revelle, 1912); B. Kinney, Zhe /s/am of America (New 
York: Revelle, 1912); and F. J. Cannon and H. J. O'Higgins, Vader the Prophet in tah: The National 
Menace of a Political Priestcraft (Boston’ C.M. Clark Publishing Co., 1911). 

62 Willing, 5; Cannon, 70. 
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acknowledged to present Young in an overly unfavorable light.® No doubt 
his reliance on the Vew York Herald for information on Young’s life and 
on Stenhouse and Linn for a history of the Mormons led him to accept the 
comparison in an unoriginal way. 

Until 1912, the comparison appeared frequently among people of all edu- 
cational levels in a variety of forms. We can identify 1912 as the terminal year, 
rather than 1925, for two reasons: there was a thirteen year gap until Werner 
picked up the comparison; and in doing so he added nothing to it. Werner in 
fact represents the transition from the widespread 19th century use of the 
comparison to its disappearance in the 20th. 

Writers on the Mormons for ninety-six years before the appearance of 
Brigham Young embellished someone else’s version or developed a version of 
it themselves. Werner by contrast merely reports the comparison without af- 
firming it or adding to it. 


Sociological Views of the Comparison 


It is the more striking, therefore, that at the time when the comparison 
between Mormonism and Islam was falling out of mainstream religious lit- 
erature, it recurs in the writing of western Orientalists. The first such reference 
to the comparison occurred in 1906 when D.S. Margoliouth cursorily compared 
Muhammad's pre-revelation experience to Smith ’s: “it is curious that the founder 
of the Mormons similarly received an early impulse from his observation of 
the differences between the rival sects.”™ 

The next occurrence was of greater importance. Eduard Meyer, who was 
primarily a historian of ancient religions, developed a comparison of Mor- 
monism and Islam in his 1912 work Ursprung und Geschicte der Momonen,® 
Hoping to shed insight upon the early history of Islam through a study of 
Mormonism, Meyer examined Mormon history, including the history of the 
writings which have accompanied their development. Linn, Howe, and George 
Q. Cannon were among those whose works shaped Meyer's understanding of 
the religion. Yet the most significant influence on Meyer's conception of Mor- 
monism in relation to Islam was his Hegelianism, which led him to conclude 
that the personalities of Muhammad and Smith were irrelevant in the creation 
of their respective religions. 


63 K, R. Werner, Agam Young (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1925). 

64 D, S. Margoliouth, MoZammed and the Rise of Islam (London: Putnam's, 1906), 76. 

65 I am indebted to Green, ‘The Muhammad—Joseph Smith Comparison: subjective Metaphor 
or a Sociology of Prophethood,” in S. J. Palmer, ed., Mormons and Muslims: Spiritual Foundations 
aud Modem Manifestations (Provo: Brigham Young University, 1983) article for much of my 
understanding of the sociological uses of the comparison (63-84). 
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The Islamicist, Georges-Henri Bousquet, presented his view of the com- 
parison from 1936 to 1954. He developed his interest in the Mormons after 
reading Meyer, whose work forms the basis for all that Bousquet has to say 
about the Mormons. Like Meyer he maintains that Muhammad and Smith were 
simply the tools of the Zeitgeist, that the Spaulding-Rigdon theory is untenable, 
primarily because it postulates too much freedom on Smith’s part, and that 
Smith could not possibly have known anything about Islam, which argument 
he contradicts with quotes from Parley Pratt on the worthiness of Islam.© 

Two other responses to Meyer appeared in the United States in 1932 and 
1934. The first was George Arbaugh’s work which, although scholarly, con- 
tains strong indications of his dislike of the Church. Using Linn as his primary 
source on the history of the Saints, he attacks works such as Willing’s, and 
praises Meyer’s and Margoliouth’s studies. Unlike Bousquet’s repetition of 
Meyer, Arbaugh develops some of his own parallels: for example, he sees the 
Mormon “one mighty and strong” as analogous to the Muslim idea of the hid- 
den #227, Arbaugh’s work has found acceptance among contemporary po- 
lemicists against the Mormons, though none of them note the significance of 
Arbaugh’s use of the Mormon-Muslim comparison. 

Hans Thimme’s work probably developed from a reading of Arbaugh 
whose thesis he changes little. Writing in 4fos/em World Thimme con- 
cludes that “no religious organization can claim to represent the kingdom 
of heaven on account of its own perfection. Mormonism and Islam both lack 
this message of the cross,”®” 

The next significant historical and sociological critique of the comparison 
occurred with the publication of Green and Goldrup’s “Joseph Smith, an 
American Muhammad?” and Green’s “Muhammad-Joseph Smith Compari- 
son.” In the first article Green and Goldrup contend that the comparison has 
generally occurred among the ignorant who are ultimately seeking to dis- 
credit Smith. In the cases of Meyer and Bousquet, they argue that the two had 
negative attitudes toward Islam which they transferred to Mormonism. In his 
1983 article, Green took a similar position but concluded with the assertion 
that despite the errors he believes to be inherent in all previous works that 
have made the comparison, a valuable sociological study could and should be 
undertaken. His less strident attitude in the later article probably results from 
the fact that he originally presented the article to a conference between Mor- 
mons and Muslims. 


6 Bousquet, “L Eglise mormonne,” 219n In addition to this article Bousquet wrote “Le 
mormonisme contemporain, L Eglise mormonne contemporaine,” Outre-Mer 7: (1935), 150-171; 
“Observations Sociologiques sur les origines de l'Islam,” Suara Islamica 2. (1954), 61-87, “Une 
Theocratie Economique: L Eglise mormonne,” Aevue a Economigue Politique 50 (1936), 106-145, 
Mormons: Histoire et Institutions (Paris: Presse Universitaires de France, 1949) 

67 H. Thimme, “Mormonism & Islam,” Afas/en World 24 (1934) 155-167. 
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The latest instance of the comparison occurred in 1986 with Garth N. 
Jones’ article comparing the Ahmadiyya movement and the Mormons.® The 
more general basis for his comparison is that both religions have been perse- 
cuted and shunned by their larger religious traditions, while on the more specific 
level he compares Ghulam Ahmad to Smith, and the Ahmadi belief in the 
veneration of Empire to the Mormon Twelfth Article of Faith. In the course of 
making the argument he notes that he is participating in a long history of 
comparison between the Mormons and Muslims, citing Green and Goldrup, 
and Palmer as evidence. 

Since the disappearance of the comparison from the mainstream in 1912, 
it has remained primarily the territory of a few western scholars of Islam. 
Muslim scholars do not embrace a comparison with Mormon beliefs in their 
studies. Consequently, studies of the comparison since the time of Bousquet’s 
work have appeared primarily among Mormon scholars of Islam. 

Historians of the Mormons, on the other hand, have almost completely 
overlooked the comparison in the mistaken assumption that the understanding 
of Islam in the 19th century could not have been any greater than it is now. 
We have tried to demonstrate the error of this judgment by evidencing the 
character and extensiveness of 19th century western knowledge of Islam, and 
illustrating the variety of ways in which subscribers to the comparison elabo- 
rated the presumed similarities. 


Zong Island City, New Fork MARIANNE PERCIACCANTE 


68 For the most recent study of the Ahmadiyya movement see Y. Friedmann, Zrophecy Cantnues 
Aspects of Ahmadi Religtous Thought and Its Medieval Background (Berkeley, CA: University of 
California Press, 1989);;an earlier well-respected academic study can be found in H. Fisher, 
Akmadiyyah a Study in Contemporary Islam on the West Aftican Coast (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1963); the classic Ahmadi presentation of Ahmadi teachings is the work of its founder, Hazrat 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, 7#e éeschings af /s/sm, trans M. Ali (Ahmadiyya Arjuman Isha‘at Islam 
(Lahore: first published 1910) Readers will be aware that certain Ahmadi interpretations of Islam, 
particularly in respect of prophethood, are regarded as unorthodox from Sunni and ShPi perspectives. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Political Islam: Religion and Politics in the Arab World. By Nazih Ayubi. London: Routledge, 
1991. 291 pp. Index. 


In this well-researched study, the author theorizes on the relationship between Islim and politics 
in the modern Arab World. That this theme is timely is evident from the recent political events that 
involve an Islamic take-over of the State as in the case of the Sudan, or a confrontation between the 
State and Islamic groups, as in the case of Algeria and Tunisia. It is clear that the “Islamic Problem- 
atic” is at the center of many current debates, and this book provides an advanced formulation of the 
complex, and often perturbing, relationship between religion and state in modern Arab societies. 


The author introduces his topic by discussing the major conceptual components of classical Islamic 
political theory and how the “neofundamentalists” understood them. The thrust of his arguments 
centers around the modern Islamic groups as religio-political movements, and their viability in the 
contemporary scene He rightly observes that the Islamic movements “have actually introduced 
some novel, and radical, changes in the way the Islamic political tradition is understood,” (p. 2) and 
that political Islam itself 

is a new invention—it does not represent a "going back” to any situation that existed in 
the past or to any theory that was formulated in the past. What it keeps from the past is 
the juridic tradition of linking politics and religion. But even then, it seems to transform 
the formalistic and symbolic link that the jurists had forged between politics and religion 
into a real bond. Furthermore, political Islamists want to reverse the traditional relation- 
ship between the two spheres so that politics becomes subservient to religion, and not the 
other way round, as was the case historically (p. 3). 


This fine analysis is contradicted by what I consider as a faulty assumption on the side of Ayubi, 
“In theological terms, the main intellectual inspiration for most contemporary Islamic movements 
has come from the staunch Islamic thinker, Ibn Taymiya, who lived in Syria during the eclipse ox 
the Abbasid dynasty” (pp. 65-6). This argument, borrowed from Carre and Sivan respectively (see 
Olivier Carre, Afystique et politique. lectur revolutionnaire du Caran par Sayyid Qutb, frere 
musulman radical (Paris: Editions du Cherf, 1984), and E. Sivan, Asdica/ Islam Medieval Theology 
and Modern Politics. Enlarged Bditian (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990], is faulty for the 
following reasons: 1) modern Islimic movements have responded to a modern situation that is far 
complex and intriguing than that faced by Ibn Taymiya, and 2) in reviewing the basic literature of 
Islamic resurgence, no major reference is made to Ibn Taymiya as such, especially because his 
writing is very difficult to comprehend. 

The Islamic political tradition is complex in nature because of the many factors that have gone into 
its structure and methodology. However, what is clear is that Islam is not a religion of worship only, 
but that it has taken a strong political orientation since the migration of the Prophet to Medina in the 
year 622 (A.D.). It is true that the classical Islamic State appropriated religion, and that, in many 
ways, famous Muslim jurists taught submission to the political authority of the State, but it is equally 
true that other “subversive” political doctrines in Islim arose in response to this situation (consult 
Bandali Jawzi, Min Girikh al-harakat al-striyya G7 [slam (jerusalem: Salah al-Din, 1976]). The quiet- 
ist/revolutionary polarity has always dominated IslAmic political life Although the secularization of 
the contemporary State “has enabled some forces of political protest to appropriate Islam as their 
won weapon,” (p. 5) it is erroneous to assume that “Official” or “Establishment Islam” has been 
forsaken by the State. The State has always used religion to preserve the sratus guoand to advance its 
social and economic agenda. Moreover, religious opponents of the State have understood and translated 
Islam in a quite different tone and language than the religious supporters of the State. 


The declared goal of Islamic movements, as oppositional trends, has been the establishment of an 
“Islamic political system.” Since the abolition of the Ottoman caliphate in 1924, there has been 
numerous discussion about the restoration of Islamic political unity, and, in this context, much 
discussion on the "juristic theory of the Islamic state” emerged and flourished. Ayubi contends that, 
*The main function of the State in juridic Islamic writings is really ideological: the State is an expres- 
sion of a militant ‘cultural mission’ that is religious in character and universalist in orientation” 
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(p. 23). He also argues that the modern State , as a secular entity, has forsaken 474 because of the 
former non-religious orientation. This is true to the extent the State does not receive any support 
whatsoever from an organized religious body. But the fact is that even the most secular states in the 
Arab world cannot draw sufficient religious, moral, and social legitimacy without the support of the 
established religious intelligentsia. The intellectual leaders of the Islamic movements in the Arab 
world, such as Qutb ‘Awda, Turabi, and Ghanoushi, have distinguished between two types of Afgå; 
Establishmentarian “74 and dynamic “74, The discourse of resurgent Islam has attacked the 
state-sponsored 494 and revived what it calls 494 Aared/ (dynamic 474 ) in order to counteract the 
religious and political claims of the dominant political elite. 

In a chapter entitled ”The Variety of Modern Islam: Intellectual Expressions and Political Roles,” 
(pp. 48-69) the author asks a classical question: “Why... did Europe develop into an industrial (and 
eventually into a post-industrial) society, while Muslim societies were unable to translate the scientific 
and mercantile achievements of the medieval period into a systematic process of capitalist (and 
cultural) accumulation?” Needless to say, this question has been at the center of Arab (and Muslim) 
intellectual Life since the dawn of the /Va4aé (cultural and political awakening) in the late nineteenth 
century (see G. Von Grunebaum and R. Brunschvig [eds.], Qassiusme et declin culturel dans I'lustotre 
de / ‘islam (Paris, 1957]). One basic answer the author provides is, “Intellectually, too, Muslim soci- 
eties have had their own tools for cultural innovation.ion and renewal: yet, as with most other 
societies, they tended in times of weakness and stagnation to take refuge in the certainty of conser- 
vative tradition” (p. 56). 

What is “conservative tradition?” Or to be more precise, what is tradition? In spite of the fine 
arguments the author presents throughout the book, he goes over some important concepts and 
ideas rather quickly. Is there really a conservative tradition in Islam, and, if so, how has it been 
translated in modern times? A large number of influential Arab thinkers agree that the "Islamic 
tradition,” far from being monolithic, is highly diversified and rich in content and method. Therefore, 
any discussion of the “Islamic tradition” has to account for the intangible and intellectual tradition 
of Islam, especially Quranic studies, Aed/¢é tradition, 494, ‘ila #/-ustil, harii history, political 
and social theory, and philosophy. Since the dawn of the Renaissance and the widespread secular- 
ization of "religious sciences” in Europe, the “religious” and the “irrational” have been increasingly 
associated with each other. Edward Shils testifies to this fact by saying that 

religious knowledge, the result of the study of the will and works of the divine power, of 
the revealed, sacred texts in which these are recorded, and of the body of interpretation 
which has grown up around these texts from the effort to understand them and the divine 
will better has been revealed as the very epitome of all that reason refuses. Prejudice, 
dogmatism, superstition, taboos against rational thought, and plain error have been regarded 
as the marks of religious belief (Edward Shils, 77#d/tvan (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1981] p. 94). 

But the authority of tradition” is invoked when there is major trauma in society. The continuous 
trauma created by colonization and Westernization in the Arab world has resulted in a deep revival 
of various Islamic religious sciences—a cultural fact that we still witness today. It ıs perhaps true 
that the Islamic tradition has been invoked and manipulated differently by different people for the 
sake of different interests and objectives It would, therefore, be misleading to argue on the basis of 
liberal/conservative polarization in the Islamic tradition when, in many ways, “tradition” is internalized 
and subjectively managed, especially in times of crisis. 

Furthermore, it is erroneous to assume, as does the author, that there is a religiously neutral state 
in the Middle East: “Opposition Islimic movements are now using religion to challenge such a 
‘religiously neutral’ state: their call is for a society where God’s word is the only source of ethics 
and legislation’ (p. 122). How is this understood when the author tells us that, “If anything, the 
political Islamists are often quite antagonistic towards the religious Establishment and rather unmoved 
by its traditional concerns” (p. 156)? 

In discussing the socio-economic impact on religion, Ayubi maintains that the real strength of the 
Islimic movements has resulted from the failure of the state to fulfill its promises in the areas of 
education and urbanization (p 162). He also argues that, 


These movements have emerged not really as expression of moral outrage against a mod- 
ernization that was going “too fast,” but rather as a reaction to a developmental process 
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that was not going fast enough. The Islamic militants are not rebellious because they are 
opposed to development (or even, to an extent, to modernization), but rather because 
they desired it so strongly and yet could not get it. Theirs is the proverbial case of "sour 
grapes.” They hate modernity because they cannot get it (pp. 176-7). 


In a chapter entitled, “The Islamic Liberals answer back,” which is, to my mind, the weakest of 
his chapters, the author follows in the footsteps of Leonard Binder who argues on behalf of Islamic 
liberalism. Such people as Khalid M. Khalid, Muhammad ‘Imara, and Muhammad Safd al-‘Ashmawi 
are Muslim liberals who dispute the notion that Islam and state are compatible, 


The Islamic liberals, and the liberal Muslims, have started to answer the challenge of the 
fundamentalists, and many of them are conducting this debate in Islamic terms... Islamic 
liberals...are generally less “scriptural” and more historical and social in their understanding 
of Islam. They are also less hostile to the existing social order, and to its humanist, even to 
some extent its “modernist” inclinations (p. 212). 


In short, this is a valuable work for the insights it offers. I have taken issue with some themes 
since I believe that the author’s arguments there could be improved to the level of the other theses 
in the rest of the book. 


Hartford Seminary Ieranm M. Asu-Rasi® 
Hartford Connecticut 


Egypt from Nasser to Mubarak: A Flawed Revolution. By Anthony McDermott. London: Croom 
Helm, 1988. 311 pp. $39.50. 


An interesting and informative book written by a journalist who, having lived long in Egypt, 
knows the country and the people well. The book is lively, and at times amusing without being 
snide. It covers the period of Egyptian history from the revolution of 1952 to the present day and is 
a work that laymen as well as experts will enjoy reading. In the first three chapters it analyzes the 
personalities of the three presidents, Nasser, Sadit and Mubarak, with acuity. The remaining ten 
chapters deal with a variety of topics such as politics, economy, war, religion, society, culture and 
information, image, and compares their development under the different styles of the three presidents. 


The author recognizes Nasser’s special standing in the pantheon of Egyptian heroes, and at- 
tributes it to the fact that Nasser drew the world’s attention to Egypt. He describes Naaserism as “a 
superb political style,” but also faults it for being one without a doctrine “for what Nasser was 
unable to establish was a coherent political philosophy which could be self-sustaining.” (p. 276) On 
the other hand, he describes Sadat’ s flaw as an inability to tolerate criticism, and a need for posturing. 
While Sadat provided continuity in government and economically created conditions for what could 
have become an imaginative policy with 224/2/ “the sectors which benefitted from “2//41/ were 
volatile investments, sensitive to sharp fluctuations in inflation, foreign investments and banking 
habits.” (p. 279) He believes Egyptians admired Nasser because he seemed to care for them, and 
developed contempt for Sadat when he seemed to care more for his image abroad than the Egyptians. 


Mubarak has been more open than his predecessors in conducting government, but has yet to 
receive popular acknowledgement or support for his policies: “part of this judgement is based on his 
inability to produce new and independent policy decisions which would draw the world’s attention 
to Egypt’s importance” (p.284) The author believes that the Egyptian revolution promised more 
than it delivered both to the Egyptians and as a model for the Arab world. He puts the blame on the 
leadership but also attributes it to the passivity of the Egyptians. 


University of California Amar LUTFI AL-SAYYID MARSOT 
Los Angeles, California 
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The Gulf War: The Origins and Implications of the Irag-Iran Conflict. By Majid Khadduri. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1988. ix plus 173 pages. 


Majid Khadduri, a leading historian of modern Iraq, has undertaken to provide the necessary 
historical context to enable an understanding of the Jrag-Iran war which raged throughout the 1980's. 
Khadduri draws analogies of the conflict to the wars between the Ottomans and Persians (both 
Safavids and Afsharids) in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. The issues at stake 
during the wars between the Ottoman-Arabs and Nadir Shah (Afsharid) from 1730 to 1746 seem 
particularly appropriate to the Iraq-Iran conflict. These were/are issues of domination over the Gulf 
area, the attempts to seek hegemony of an Iranian ethnic, cultural, and religious orientation, and 
the implications that this has had on Sunni-Shfi relationships and, of course, Arab-Iranian attitudes 
and perceptions of each other’s hidden agenda. The war of the 1980's certainly heightened dislike 
between Arab and Iranian. This will probably be the most enduring aspect of the war. 


The treaties relevant to the Ottoman-Arab and Iranian wars fall into two categories: armistice 
treaties and frontier treaties. The Treaties of Zubab (1639) and Kurdan (1746) fall into the first 
category, and the Treaties of Erzurum (1823 and 1847), on which the Protocols of 1911 (Tehran) and 
Constantinople (1913) are based, are in the second category. The Treaties of Erzurum and the protocols 
based on them became the bases for the subsequent respective claims of Irag and Iran when they 
became independent states after World War I. 


Until the Algiers Accord of 1975, the generally acknowledged view was that the east bank of 
the Shatt al-‘Arab at low tide was the boundary between the two countries, although Iran claimed 
that the 42/weg (the median line of the main navigable channel at the lowest navigable level) 
should be the boundary. Until 1975, with the exception of eight kilometers of boundary in 
front of Abadan along which the 442/wegserved as the boundary as decided upon in the Sa‘dabad 
Pact (4 July, 1937), the east bank of the Shatt al‘Arab served as the boundary It was not, 
however, legally recognized by Iran. In the Algiers Accord, however, Iraq did recognize that 
“The frontier line in the Shatt al-‘Arab shall follow the A2/weg...” (Article 2, Algiers Commu- 
nique of 6 March, 1975). Thus, Iraq accepted, with the force of international law, the 4e/weg 
as the boundary between the two countries. Iran was to return to Iraq, but did not, three 
central frontier sections. Zayn al-Qaws, Maymak, and Sayf Sa‘d. 


Khadduri acknowledges that the major reasons for Iraq's acceptance of the 442/weg of the Shatt 
“Arab as the boundary was that guid pro guolran agreed to stop supporting the Kurdish Demo- 
cratic Party led by Mulla Mustafa Barzani and its war against the Iraq government. 


This is the crux of the differences between Iran and Iraq. Boundary disputes and the legal battles 
they entail are only reflections of each country’s desire to expand or to sustain its political, cultural, 
religious and social influence in the Gulf area and beyond when circumstances are propitious for 
doing so. As Khadduri relates, Iran was in a stronger position than Iraq to achieve its goals during 
the last half of the twentieth century whether under the disparate regimes of the Pahlavis (1925-1979) 
or the Islamic Republic under Ayatollah Khumayni. Iraq attempted to deter or perhaps to temporarily 
eliminate the expansion of Iran's influence outside its national boundaries, especially ın the Gulf, 
and after the revolution in Iran, into Iraq itself. Even though Iraq did invade Iran in September 
1980, its actions, in an historical context, could be viewed as a defensive one. It was defensive 
because of the demographic, physical, and potential power of Iran. This potential of Iran is increased 
because of the religious, mostly but not only, Shii appeal to peoples of the Gulf area and in other 
areas of the Middle East. 


It is this potential of Iran and its undeclared intentions which creates the fundamental suspicion 
and hatred (exacerbated by the war) between Iraqis and Iranians and among Arabs, including some 
Shifi Arabs, especially in Iraq, and Iranians. 

Thus the issues of contention between Iraq and Iran are not simply those of boundaries, treaties, 
Kurds, oil, etc., but issues concerning the attempts of Iran to expand its influence through all available 
instruments into what Iraq believes to be its sphere of sovereignty and of its political, cultural, and 
social hegemony. 

It seems unlikely that such issues will be resolved by a peace treaty between the two countries It 
is probable that such a peace treaty will not be signed, but only an armistice, representative of the 
treaties between the two countries from the Treaty of Zuhab to the Treaty of Kurdan. 


la 
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Khadduri does a better job than most scholars writing on the causes of the Iraq-Iran war in 
providing an understandable historical context for the war. He stresses the significance of the 
Sunni-Shi{i conflict in its many dimensions unlike many scholars who seem almost purposively to 
sweep right by it. He also provides useful appendices of treaties and documents apropos to the 
conflicts between Irag and Iran. The index is very sparse and unhelpful, The reader will also regret 
the poor proof reading: Shaykh (p. 25) is misspelled; the Treaty of Lausanne was in 1923, not 1924 
(p. 27); special (p. 28) is misspelled; Palme (p. 100) is not capitalized; it should be no rather than not 
(p. 109) and a peculiar spelling of Erzurum is used on page 160. 


University of Kentucky ROBERT OLSON 
Lexington, Kentucky 


The Making of Iran’s Islamic Revolution: From Monarchy to Islamic Republic. By Mohsen 
M. Milani. Boulder: Westview Press, 1988. 361 pp. 


Ever since the Islamic revolution in Iran, we have witnessed a plethora of books, articles, 
and conferences on the subject. Coupled with media attention (particularly the 444 days of 
hostage crisis in 1979-80), one can no longer claim to understand politics of the Middle East 
without knowing what led to the eruption of a revolution in Iran. Mohsen Milani’s book portends 
to clarifying the sources of the Iranian revolution, as well as the pattern of post-revolutionary 
developments in a state renamed the Islamic Republic. The strength of this book is its chrono- 
logical analysis of the Pahlavi autocracy based on extensive use of primary sources in the 
Persian language. The Iranian revolution was caused by a myriad of forces that coalesced to 
overthrow a dictatorship without thinking of a clear replacement. Ayatollah Khomeini was 
clear in what he expected from this revolution: an Islamic state controlled by his devout fol- 
lowers and disciples. Nevertheless, all other forces wanted to believe something else in Khomeini. 
As Milani has clearly shown, the Iranian revolution conforms to a classical model in contemporary 
era, the French and the Bolshevik, The post-revolutionary politics in Iran followed the pattern 
of rule by the moderates, taken over by the radicals in a reign of terror, consolidation of power 
and subsequent factionalism within the ruling elite. 


The Shah’s policies from 1954 to 1978 contributed to the incipient phase of the revolution, “The 
Shah’s programs, impressive as they were, led to uneven development of the economic and political 
spheres, modernizing the former without changing the nature of the latter.” (p. 105) In this strategy, 
the Shah pursued a repression of the middle class, alienated the bazaaries, the ‘ulama’, and the 
landed upper class, “the three traditional bastions of support for the monarchy.” (p. 128) On several 
occasions, the Shah’s regime missed the opportunity to reverse the growing tide of opposition to his 
regime, The economic expansion of the 1970-1976 period is a case in point. Instead of distributing 
the benefits of the petrodollar evenly, the Shah focused on creating an investment boom that in- 
creased the total gross fixed capital formation from $5.4 billion in 1972 to $15.3 billion in 1977. Little 
attention was paid to the absorptive capacity of Iran. In the end, the Shah turned this economic 
boom into a nightmare. 


It was only a matter of time before the fall of the oil prices and the imminent crisis In 1977, the 
government began to feel the pinch, and started an “austerity” program to reduce expenditures. The 
slowdown in the economic and social activity would lead to discontent among those who had even 
benefitted from the oil boom, such as the newly emerged urban landed class, a class that actively 
took part in the demonstrations against the regime in 1978. Milani’s book clearly shows how the 
economic boom of the 1970's contributed to eruption of popular uprising against the Shah. The 
opposition elements were now looking for a viable solution to the Shah’s dictatorial system. Here 
the role of Ayatollah Khomeini is crucial in not only understanding how the dialectics of the revolu- 
tion catapulted him to the center stage, but also his shrewd leadership of sustaining the mosaic of 
forces, particularly the secular ones, together with his religious supporters. (p 207) 

Milani also provides a comprehensible understanding of the post-revolution political arraignment 
of the forces. Focusing on the speeches, books, and proclamations of the revolutionaries, the author 
describes the various tendencies, mass support, and weaknesses of those who ultimately were crushed 
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by the Islamic revolution. The latter consolidated its power and pursued a war that ended in a no 
war no peace situation. Yet, their resiliency and determination were a major factor in how the 
fundamentalists triumphed. Overall, 74e Making af lrans Islamic Revolution is a welcome addi- 
tion to other works on the Iranian revolution, and the objective, impartial analysis presented helps 
us to understand a complex movement. 


Political Science BAHMAN BARTIARI 
University af Maine 


Workers on the Nile: Nationalism. Communism, Islam and the Egyptian Working Class, 
1882-1954. By Joel Beinin and Zachary Lockman. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1987 
xix plus 461 pp. 


The History of the Egyptian working class emerges in this study to challenge the long dominant 
view of modern Egypt as the tale of the Wafd Party. It is a significant achievement. 


The study of the Arab working classes, although of great importance to scholars in the Middle 
East, has attracted little attention here. Thus one service of this book is to acquaint us both with a 
subject and with the broad contours of a whole body of writing in Arabic about strikes and trade 
union movements and, in addition, as the authors go beyond this repertoire, to a huge unfamiliar 
body of labor journalism, published in different cities and around different industries. An occasional 
memoir of a police official points to the undoubted next wave of these studies in the judicial records. 

The study begins with the Coalheavers’ Strike in 1882, found to be the first major manifestation 
of collective action by indigenous workers in modern Egypt. The study then shows the impor- 
tance of the 1919 Revolution for the major unions, such as the Cairo Tram and Railway Workers. 
The later repressions of the movement, including the one in 1931, are described as the attempt 
to form an independent labor movement in 1936. The account of the last twenty years predictably 
covers the growth of an industrial proletariat during World War Two and the spread of Communist 
influence among workers in the 1940's. The work ends with Nasser’s crackdown on the labor 
movement in 1953-1954. 


While there is no particular focus on working class culture, the study does take up the struggle of 
the Muslim Brotherhood to gain a foothold in the 1940's in factory towns such as Shubra Khaymā. 
Background information reveals that by the late 1930's the Brotherhood even had a worker's sec- 
tion. But as the Brotherhood’s efforts expanded in the 1940's, the movement collapsed into the same 
factionalism characteristic of the Communists of the same period. 


An interesting hypothesis is that the Brotherhood’s economic vision was similar to the “moral 
economy” of the English crowd of the 18th century made famous by E.P. Thompson. This may be 
the case. I believe that the Brotherhood’s provincial bases and important private sector support up 
through the 1960’s made the movement as a whole closer to merchant capital. This is consistent 
with their anti-foreign emphasis. While the failure of the Brotherhood to gain the support of work- 
ers can he partly explained by their opposition to strikes, this is not a sufficient explanation. It 
leaves unanswered another question—what was the culture of the early working class? 


Temple University PETER GRAN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A History of the Maghrib in the Islamic Period. By Jamil M. Abun-Nasr. Cambridge University 
Press, 1987. xvi plus 455 pp. Glossary, Bibliography, Index. $59.50, cloth; $24.95, paper. 


The replacement of 4 History af the Maghrib (Cambridge, 1971 and 1975) even looks like its 
predecessors, although it is a slightly fatter volume. It will hold no surprises for those familiar with 
the earlier books. Naturally, it takes account of recent research, and, as an additional feature, it 
restricts the scope of investigation to the Islamic period, stopping at the time when Morocco, Alge- 
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ria, Tunisia, and Libya won their independence from European powers. Abun-Naar thinks that it is 
too early to write a good history of the post-independence period, and he provides only an epilogue 
on the Maghrib after independence. 

Justifying the qualified title, “..in the Islamic Period,” the author enriches his material with com- 
ments on the specifically religious elements of Maghribi Islamic civilization. Those sections of the 
text that are brought over from the previous volumes are relatively unchanged. 


Readers will find the book to be a trustworthy reference, written in a sober, somewhat dry style. 
Unfortunately, like the previous volumes, it has few subheadings or other helps (besides the index) 
to facilitate the location of specific information within a chapter. 


Hartford Connecticut R. MARSTON SPEIGHT 


Historical Dictionary of Tunisia. By Kenneth J. Perkins. African Historical Dictionaries, No. 45. 
Metuchen, NJ and London: Scarecrow Press, 1989, xxvi plus 234 pp. Bibliography. 


In addition to being another volume in a distinguished series of reference tools on African 
nations, the A¥storical Dictionary of Tunisia is a welcome addition to the slowly growing bibli- 
ography of works in English on the region of North Africa. It contains 333 entries, including 
proper names of people, places, organizations, movements and publications, general subjects, 
such as “industry”, “literature”, and “economics”, technical terms and events. The author is a 
recognized specialist in North African studies and his work is meticulously accurate. Rarely are 
corrections to be noted. Under “Berbers,” it would be preferable to speak of the Berber lan- 
guages and their dialects, rather than simply “dialects”. Two spellings of Jerba are found on page 
42. The name of Louis Machuel is misspelled (p. 53), and the first name of Neo-Dustur activist 
Ladgham should be corrected to Bahi (p. 77). 


In addition to the body of the text, Perkins includes a bibliography of over 1000 titles mostly in 
English and French, a summary chronology of Tunisian history and a list of rulers from 800 to 1988. 


Compact without being superficial, concentrated on the modern period, but perceptive in survey- 
ing the whole historical sweep of the area, clear and direct in style—these are marks that make the 
Historical Dictionary of Tunisia an admirable instrument for quick reference. 


Hartford, Connecticut R MARSTON SPEIGHT 


Community and Consensus in Islam. Muslim Representation in British India, 1860-1947. 
By Farzana Shaikh. Cambridge (England): Cambridge University Press , 1989. xiv plus 257 pp. 


This is an attempt to analyze the intellectual, cultural, and religious concepts in the minds of the 
Muslim leaders which lay behind their political and tactical moves during the nine decades between 
the savage British reprisals for the uprisings of 1857-1858 and Partition. 


The book begins with the inherited meanings of such words as 4727 (consensus), gaum (nation), 
milat (community with its own domestic law and religion), A:ntaer/ (brotherhood), and waz 
(the Muslim community). Dr. Shaikh skillfully points out how as the debate proceeded the parties 
in the discussion variously used the same English words according to their own background. Mus- 
lim politicians, the {%/ema7and the rank and file of the Muslim masses also varied from one another 
and from their earlier views at different times, but gradually events and the thinking of leaders like 
Iqbal and Muhammad ‘AU Jinnah led on to the concepts characterizing the new Pakistan. The inevi- 
table questions loom up: was this true to their Islamic faith and Indian heritage? Was this best for 
Islam in South Asia? 

The book is a clear, well-written account, respectful to the reader’s understanding and with the 
inner strength not to give easy answers but to insist that readers make up their own minds. There 
are rather more misprints than one expects in a Cambridge University Press publication, probably 
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only two are of importance: page 15, line 23, “wield” not “yield,” and an annoying whole line jum- 
bling and dittography in the last paragraph of page 102. 

For anyone accustomed to accounts of Islamic communities in tropical colonial Africa in the 
years 1886 to 1960 or historical works on the Sikhs over a similar period, it is a surprise and disap- 
pointment to find out that little use is made of private collections of letters in the vernaculars, of 
ephemeral literature. Accordingly, we get little from people not involved in leadership or politics 
and especially from women. That this probably makes no great difference to the general accuracy of 
Dr. Shaikh’s picture gives may or may not matter to the reader. 


Merrill College Nos, Q. Kine 
Lata Crus, California 


Islam in Java: Normative Piety and Mysticism in the Sultanate of Yogyakarta. By Mark R. 
Woodward. [The Association of Asian Studies Monograph No. XLV]. Tucson: University of 
Arizona press , 1989. xii plus 311. Glossary. Indices. $29.95. 


The character of Islam in Java has long been a major question addressed by scholars on the area. 
A central issue analyzed in this book is the validity of Clifford Geertz’s classic division of Javanese 
society among orthodox Muslims, rural animists, and Hindu-Javanese influenced nobility, in con- 
trast to M. Hodgson’s criticism that little is left from the Hindu past, a position which leads to the 
question as to why the victory of Islam has been so complete. 


The author argues that rather than the relatively sharp divisions of the Muslim population noted 
by Geertz, individuals move in and out of legalistic and mystical practices. Further, normative Islam 
and mysticism are linked through the royal cult, although differences as to just how these two 
interpretations of tradition are to be balanced helps to provide the foundation for religious debate 
and social cleavages. Two initial chapters establish the methodology and theoretical bases of the 
book with an extensive discussion of axiomatic structuralism and the employment of tests and 
ethnography. Evidence for the author's position is formulated through chapters dealing with the 
Islamic tradition, Sufism in Java, royal and village religion, the Yogyakarta Kraton, and Hindu ele- 
ments in Javanese tradition. 

This study is based upon field research primarily accomplished in Yogyakarta, Java, employing 
participant observation. Although the emphasis is upon the central role played by the Yogyakarta 
environment, there is some assessment of the court in Surakarta. This method is combined with a 
comparison of Javanese texts and ethnographic data. The texts analyzed are both historical and 
religious. The author quite correctly notes the importance of analyzing the texts within their cul- 
tural context and it is this effort which is one of the major strengths of the book. 


This is an intellectually demanding book which is not for the general reader. However, the spe- 
cialist on Islam, particularly as it is practiced in Java, will find this a very rewarding analysis. It 
certainly forces the reader to reconsider some of the classic interpretations of Javanese religious 
thought and practice. 


fice University FreD R. von DER MEHDEN 
Houston, Texas 


La géographie humaine du monde musulman jusqu’au milieu du lle siècle. Tome 4. Les 
travaux et les jours. By André Miquel. Paris: École des Hautes Etudes en Science Sociales, 
1988. 387 pp. Indices. Maps. n.p. 


With the publication of this volume, Miquel reaches the “bout de ce chemin-la,” after a twenty- 
year journey through the world of ‘Abbasid geography. Volume I (1969) surveyed Arabic geography 
within the context of Arabic literature as a whole, #@2/in particular. Volume H (1975) examined the 
geographers’ description of the earth and foreign peoples. Volume III (1980) focused on the world of 
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Islam as the center and best part of the world. The last volume describes the inhabitants of this 
world, Muslims and non-Muslims, ther political and social organization, languages, moral codes, 
buildings, products, trade, etc., always as depicted by the geographers or a7#é authors. This vol- 
ume, like the preceding ones, is a synthesis of these writers’ views on a range of topics selected by 
Miquel to evoke a world, both real and imagined, seen by scholars and litterateurs who inhabited it. 
For those of us who do not have the competence or inclination to plow through the literature for 
ourselves or to analyze and synthesize it with such evident perception and sympathy, Andre Miguel's 
recreation of a world and time erdvesinvites gratitude and admiration. Do we dare to hope for an 
English translation? 


McGill University DONALD Ë LITTLE 
Montreal Csnada 


Blindness and Autobiography: Al-Ayyam of Taha Husayn. By Fedwa Malti-Douglas. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1988. xi plus 201 pp. 


This work is an outstanding example of a close reading of an Arabic text. In this case we are 
actually dealing with a series of three texts, the three parts of what is arguably the most widely read 
work in modern Arabic letters, Taha Husayn's 2-Ayyam. Needless to say, such a widely known work 
has been described and even analysed by a large number of critics before, but Fedwa Malti-Douglas 
presents us here with one among a very few works dealing with modern Arabic literature where the 
techniques (and terminology) of contemporary literary theory and criticism are applied with insight 
to a single work. 

The avenue of the author’s approach to the topic is that of blindness, Taba Husayn having lost (or 
been deprived of) his sight at a very early age. Drawing from previous works on blindness from 
both the Arabic and European traditions (and most creatively from the autobiography of Ved Mehta 
entitled Ved/[1982]), she proceeds to analyze the three volumes as contributions to a continuum 
within which the persona present in the works goes through a process from “Recognition” (Bk. 1), 
to “Conflict” (Bk. 2), and finally “Resolution” (Bk. 3). Thus, while the three volumes themselves 
were in fact published at relatively large intervals—1926, 1940, and 1955 [in book form, 1967], the 
fact that the author returned to this autobiographical narrative as a means of self-expression at 
different intervals is convincingly used by the author of this study as the basis for an investigation 
of its constant elements, As she traces the narrative thread through each of the volumes, we are 
provided not only with insightful comments about recurring themes and motifs but also with useful 
background information about the entire Egyptian intellectual milieu within which Taha Husayn 
was operating as a primary, not to say controversial, participant. 


In the second part of this study, Malti-Douglas turns to a consideration of the way in which the 
narrative achieves its effects. Here at last we have a clear and carefully argued discussion of the 
unique stylistic qualities and narrative techniques which have made this work so popular and ad- 
mired for its fictional qualities. The analysis of the interplay between author and narrator and the 
use of different persons is especially useful, but the examinations of humor, time, and discourse are 
all equally valuable. 

The production of this volume is exemplary in every way. It is a pleasure to welcome to the 
library of works on modern Arabic literature a contribution which is so well argued, written, 
and produced. 


University af Pennsylvania ROGER ALLEN 
Pilisdelplia, Peansy/vania 
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The Tragedy of Sohrab and Rostam, from the Persian National Epic, the Shahname of 
Abol-Qasem Ferdowsi. Translated by Jerome W. Clinton. [Publications on the Near East, 
University of Washington, 3]. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1987. xxv plus 190 pp. 
Glossary. Selected Bibliography. $25.00/12.50. 


As interest in world literature grows both within and without the universities, the need for mod- 
ern translations becomes more pressing. Many of the classics of Persian literature were translated 
long enough ago so that their language now sounds stilted and out of date. Few translations stand up 
well for many decades, both because the English language changes continuously, and because new 
and better texts of the originals often become available. The story of Rostam and Sobrab is no 
exception. Since it is one of the great stories of Persian literature, and because it embodies a theme 
of great power in Persian culture, namely, the conflict of fathers and sons, it is desirable to have 
available a modern translation that will give students and general readers access to it. The present 
translation meets these needs in many ways. Rendered into blank verse in a style at once formal and 
modern, the translation represents the inevitable compromise between fidelity to the literal mean- 
ing of the text and poetry in English. It moves along at a lively pace, and stress markings on the 
personal and place names help the reader maintain the rhythm. The translator has found a consis- 
tent voice that does not resort to syntactic acrobatics or “stained glass” language . The translation is 
presented with the Persian text from the Moscow edition of the Séa42ame facing it, although, it is 
not intended to be a “trot.” There are, naturally, divergences from the original, but in most cases 
they are within acceptable limits. There is an informative introduction to the Persian epic tradition 
in general and the 4e422me in particular, notes to the translation, a glossary, and a brief guide to 
further reading. The book is very attractively produced, with wide margins, excellent alignment of 
the facing texts, and plenty of leading between lines, giving it an open appearance and making it 
easy and pleasant to read . Such attention to good book design is lamentably rare these days . 


University of Pennsylvania WILLIAM L HANAWY, JR. 
Philedelplia, Feansyivania 


A Compassionate Peace: A Future For Israel, Palestine, and the Middle East, revised edition 
By Everett Mendelsohn. 


The revised edition of 4 Compassionate Peace provides the finest single volume analysis of 
constructive reflection on major conflict areas in the Middle East: the Arab-Israeli Conflict, the Iran- 
Iraq War, Lebanon, and Afghanistan. In an area too often racked by turmoil and war and rapidly 
changing U.S. -Soviet relations, initiatives by the American Friends Service Committee have been 
known for their critical analysis, balanced criticism and insightful recommendations. This volume 
is especially welcomed at a time when the séz/eae, PLO renunciation of terrorism and Glasnost have 
contributed to a climate potentially more conducive to a negotiated settlement of the Palestinian 
problem. Yet as its principal author documents, official Israeli policies which have issued in a con- 
tinued pattern of land confiscation, an unjust system of military law, unequal taxation, wage inequities 
(page 61) and a burgeoning political right wing undermine such possibilities. Thus, despite the 
pragmatic realism of most Palestinians in accepting a peace based upon two states, Israeli and Pales- 
tinian, the peace process continues to be thwarted. 


A Campasstonste Peace offers the educated non-specialist as well as area specialist a breathtak- 
ing yet careful analysis of major conflict areas in the Middle East grounded in a balanced and 
nuanced appreciation of the history and politics of the region as well as the policy perspectives of its 
principal actors. 

Readers of .4 Campssstanale Peace will benefit from the impressive quality of Everett Mendelsohn’s 
scholarship and equally from its realistic perspective: “For Palestinians and Israelis today, it will be 
difficult to forget the killing of the innocents on both sides, the terror of the Palestinian attack and 
the Israeli reprisal, the shooting in a kibbutz or school, the roar of jets bombing the refugee camps, 
or the brutal beatings in the occupied territories.” (page 103) This understanding of human and 
political realities informs the author’s recommendations for a solution to the Palestinian question, a 
resolution to be based on principles of self-determination, mutual recognition and security. 
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Few topics have proven to be as politically and humanly sensitive and controversial as the Middle 
East. Identifying volumes that will be regarded by a broad spectrum of readers as balanced often 
proves difficult. “A Compassionate Peace” admirably fits that bill. 


Center for International Studies JoHN L. Esposrro 
College of the Holy Cross 
Warcester, Massachusetts 


The Arab World Today. William R. Polk. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1991. xxv 
plus 538 pp. Maps. Figures, $14.95 


This is a revised fifth edition of William Polk’s classic survey of the Arab world. The 
author has added three new chapters dealing with the Iran-Iraq war, Lebanon and the Palestinian 
issue, and American policy during the 1980s. His account of events concludes with the American 
defeat of Iraq in the Gulf. These new portions display the same fine sensibility for telling detail and 
salient overall developments that characterize the earlier editions. 


Dickinson College DAVID COMMINS 
Carlisle, PA 


Toward an Islamic Reformation: Civil Liberties, Human Rights and International Law. By 
Abdullahi Ahmed An-Næim. (Contemporary Issues in the Middle East) Syracuse, NY: Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1990. xiv plus 272 pp. Biblio. Index. $29.95, hb. 


“The aim of this book is to contribute to the process of changing Muslim perceptions, attitudes, 
and policies [of SharPa] on Islamic and not secular grounds.” The applicability of SharPa in the 
twentieth-century is an extremely important issue for the contemporary Muslim community. The 
reestablishment of Shari'a has been advocated by many of the revivalist groups such as the Muslim 
Brothers and the Jame’t-i-Islami. Other Muslims seem more comfortable maintaining some type of 
secular legal system which was adopted when they were under the colonial power of a western 
nation. An-Ne’im delicately and passionately called for a “new principle of interpretation” which 
would be satisfy both the demands of modern society and of the Qur'an. 


An-Na'im begins by introducing the reader to a fairly simplistic presentation of the development 
of Shari'a and Islamic jurisprudence. He then proceeded to reveal the problems and inadequacies of 
a strict application of Shari'a in the.modern Muslim State. He also acknowledged that secular law 
did not provide an acceptable alternative to the enactment.of Shari'a. The alternative he presented 
was a “new principle of interpretation” which incorporated a contextual study of the Qurän and the 
establishment of constitutional Islamic governments which would.provide for the basic rights of it's 
citizens. This “new principle of interpretation” was based upon the teachings of his mentor, Mahmoud 
Mohamed Taha (Ustadh Mahmoud), who was the founder of the Republican Brotherhood in Sudan. 
The “evolutionary principle” of interpretation can be found in Ustadh Mahmoud's 7Ze Second 
Message of Islam which was translated by An-Naim. 


The focus of his method insisted that the principle of zast4 (the abrogation of the ruling and/or 
wording of a text by a later revelation) presented a very narrow interpretation of the Quran, An-Naim, 
by using this interpretive. principle, argued that the Shari'a evolved from the Sitz im Leben of 
Medina and subsequently lost sight of the Meccan revelatory context. He argued that a reemphasis 
upon the Meccan Suras could provide an excellent source for a reinterpretation of the Shari'a which 
would enable contemporary Muslim countries to maintain their commitment to the dynamism of 
the Quran while living in accordance with the international standards set by the United Nations. 
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An-Na’im’s work offers an important contribution to the process of discovering the necessary 
and effective basis for application Islamic Law in the twentieth-century. His respect for the Shar?a 
and his concern for human rights cannot be missed. Two weaknesses of the book must be noted. 
First, the intended audience of the book was not clear. The background material seemed too sim- 
plistic for the Islamic scholar and the remainder of the book seemed to assume a certain degree of 
familiarity with principles and history of Islamic jurisprudence. Second, the format of the book 
seemed choppy at times, but overall this book offers a great deal in the development of Muslim legal 
systems which are rooted in a contextual understanding Quran. An-Na’im remained convinced 
that the current efforts to implement the public law of Shari'a will. fail because they are harmful to 
the interests of Muslims and the larger.international community. His concern for human rights 
issues and his desire to see unnecessary suffering (due to current applications of Sharia] come to an 
end emerges as the greatest strength of his work. 


Stetson University Donato L. BERRY 
Deland, Floride 


Jameat al-Ikhw&n al Muslimin fi] Urdun wa Filistin: Safabat Tarikhiyya. By ‘Awni J. al- 
‘Ubaydi. Amman, Jordan, First Edition, 1991 (233 pp.) 


Athar al Jama’at al isltmiyya al maydani Khilal al qarn al Gshrin. By Dr. Mahmud Salim Ubaydat 
Maktabat al-Risala al-Haditha. Amman, Jordan, 1989 (464 pp.) 


The two books under review shed some light on the “Islamic movement” in both Jordan and 
Palestine. ‘Ubaydat and al ‘Ubaydi have attempted in different ways to write the sociopolitical his- 
tory of Islamic activism in an area that does not receive enough attention from scholars. ‘Ubaydi 
devotes his book to the largest and most influential Islamic group, (waa Mustimdn/ [the Muslim 
Brotherhood], while ‘Ubaydat devotes his book to all Islamic groups in Jordan. Both books are easy 
to read and understand. ‘Ubaydat’s book is a scholarly work, written for his dissertation submitted 
to the University of Punjab in Pakistan in 1985. ‘Ubaydi's book is a collection of information from 
books, newspapers or interviews with various leaders of the Islamic movements. Neither Ubaydi 
nor “Ubaydat take a critical attitude to the Muslim Brotherhood; rather, they try to cast the Ikhwan 
in a positive light. This attitude is not strange given that both authors are involved in Islamic reviv- 
alism; they are thus able to write from an insider's perspective. 


“Ubaydat dedicates a whole chapter to discussing the importance of having a jem (group) which 
concentrates on inviting Muslims to return to Islam. It argues that this group will be strong only if 
they depend on the Qur@ and Sunna in order to be able to rebuild themselves by fixing their 
problems and taking a firm stand against colonialism, western influence and the Muslim decline. 
Clearly, ‘Ubaydat believes that it is an Islamic requirement to have a 777%, it is a necessary part of 
uniting the Muslims, forbidding what is wrong and enjoining what is right, and standing against 
enemies of the Muslims who are planning to destroy Islam. 


“Ubaydat argues in a traditional Islamic manner that religion and state are inseparable, and that it 
is the responsibility of the modern state in the Muslim Middle East to apply the 4274. The author 
supports his opinion with verses from the Qur&a, Aadithsand statements by Ibn Khaldun, Mawardi, 
al Afghani and al Kawakibi, He argues that the Islamic jama should reorganize itself to re-estab- 
lish the Islamic caliphate. He maintains further that the m47 Xis necessary if the Islamic state is to 
stand on its own and care for its own people. Also the žema & should be an integrating factor in the 
life of the people. 

‘Ubaydat's main interest is to explain the rise of the ma Zin Jordan against the background 
of political, social, and economic decline. The people felt a need for change, yet the government 
did not change its policies. Society became increasingly divided between rich and poor. The 
Jordanian government, unable to find a solution, failed even to strengthen the ties between the 
government and the public. ‘Ubaydat thus explains the context in which some Yema’ began 
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advocating a return to Islam. This in turn opened the door for the Islamic jema% to begin their 
work among the people. 


Both ‘Ubaydat and ‘Ubaydi emphasize that the growth of secular education has challenged Islam 
by stating that it is not more than spiritual practices, and challenges the ulama to build the country. 
This challenge has in turn forced the Muslim intellectuals to move toward change. 


The main body of ‘Ubaydat’s book is devoted to the five major groups in Jordan: the sede/yye, Hizb 
al Taprir, jama kt sl tabligh, sufis end a/ lkhwin al Muslimin. His aim is to clarify five major themes 
of each Kema 7. thelr identity, historical establishment and development, purpose and goals, meth- 
ods of achieving these goals, and a critical perspective of the group. 

‘Ubaydat contends that whereas the se/æfyya movement does not have a strong base in Jordan, 
except among those Jordanians who lived in the Gulf area, {isb æ/ 7zfrirhas been trying since its 
establishment in 1952 to influence the intellectuals. ‘Ubaydat is critical of this group for not dealing 
with Islam as a spiritual system. ‘Ubaydāt maintains that though both Jamat al Tabligh and sufism 
have had a variable presence in Jordan, the most influential group has been the Muslim Brothers. 

Both ‘Ubaydi and ‘Ubaydat emphasize the relationship between the Ikhwän in Jordan and Egypt. 
‘Ubaydat unfortunately spends more time discussing the Ikhw&n in Egypt, instead of Jordan. Like 
other books dealing with Ikhwän, these two authors subtitle their discussion of the Ikhwan into 
three categories: goals, way and method. Both summarize the goals of the Ikhw&n as follows: 1) To 
revive Islam and return the people to it. 2) To establish the Muslim individual, family and society. 3) 
To establish the Islamic state. 4) To liberate the Muslim world from military, political and cultural 
western influences. To achieve these goals the Ikhwän believe that they have to raise the Muslim 
individual, provide him with a Muslim home and an Islamic society, and then an Islamic govern- 
ment. The Muslim Brotherhood began applying these principles by establishing education 
programs in the mosques, schools, and universities, and establishing their own universities, 
schools and educational institutes. They dealt with political problems by participating in par- 
liament. They dealt with economic and social problems by establishing hospitals, clinics and 
banks. By participating in all of these spheres of life, they were able to emphasize that Islam is 
not only a spiritual solution but a way of life. 


The two authors discuss the Muslim Brotherhood’s attitude toward the creation of the state of 
Israel by stating that the movement participated in fighting against Israel in 1948 and 1967 and after 
the Lotifealg began. (see “Ubaydi, p. 182-227 and “Ubaydat pp. 403-417). They state clearly that 
Ikhwan reject the state of Israel and the peace conference, They consider Palestine to be an Islamic 
land, and the peace conference is seen as an attempt by the West to control Muslim lands. 


‘Ubaydi states that the Ikhwan are able to influence the common people with their ideas not 
only because of thelr way of understanding Islam as a way of life, but because members of 
Ikhwan are present in every area of life: science, engineering, history, economics, politics, 
business and among the Y/ema? 


“Ubaydat discusses the problems between the various Am4 %in Jordan, and concludes by stating 
that he considers the movement of the Muslim Brotherhood to be the best among all the other 
groups because of their understanding of Islam as a way of life, while every other group concentrates 
only on one aspect of Islam. (76 a/ Tahrir would be the closest to the Muslim Brotherhood, except 
that they differ in their views of how to change society. They approach this change from the leadership 
down to the people and do not focus as much on the spiritual part of Islam, and do not participate in 
solving social, and economic problems, 


‘Ubaydi’s book is poorly edited and lacks a scholarly approach. Essentially, it is a collection of 
information culled from different sources. In addition, it lacks a critical perspective. “Ubaydat's 
book is filled with unnecessary detail, without which it could have easily been reduced by a third. 
The title of the book leads one to think that it concerns Islamic groups in the twentieth century, 
while in fact, the book is about the groups in Jordan. One finds that the book is neither an adequate 
account of groups in Jordan, as it lacks the information, nor an analysis of the groups in the rest of 
the Muslim world because it provides only general information. 
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Despite the lack of information and scholarly works about the Islamic movement in Jordan, it is 
important to know that this movement will continue to influence the future of Jordan and the whole 
region, and should certainly be the topic of future scholarly works. 


Hartford Seminary Yanya M HENDI 
Hartford Connecticut 


Images of the West: Third World Perspectives. By David C. Gordon. Savage, MD: Rowman & 
Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 1989. xviii plus 214 pp. Bibliograph y. Index. n.p. 


A very interesting and informative work, this book is divided into three parts. In Part I, the 
author gives an account of the colonial expansion of Europe, the view the West has formed of itself 
as a superior civilization with universal values, and the way it considered the “other” as a colonizable 
entity. In Part II, he analyzes the reactions to the West in the Third World and shows the patterns of 
response that its peoples developed to face the West and preserve their identity. In Part IU, he 
discusses a variety of cultural and social features of Third World countries under the influence of 
Western civilization and their struggle to retain various degrees of their own traditions as they strive 
to achieve modernity. : 


In all parts, the author tries to remain the objective historian who attempts to see all sides of the 
issue. He does not subscribe to a particular approach, be it that of the modernization theory, the 
dependency theory, or the Marxist theory, to explain the images of the West held in the Third World. 
But he uses the thought of many thinkers and creative writers on all sides of the argument in order 
to give a picture of how human beings today think of themselves and of others in socio-cultural 
terms as people belonging to different civilizations. 


The main part of the Third World the author concentrates on is the Muslim world, though he 
makes brief references to other areas. He argues that despite decolonization, Western influence is 
likely to remain of great importance as Third World nations develop their independence. His con- 
clusion is that the future will probably prove the necessity of interdependence in the world. There 
will continue to be strong forces of homogenization competing with the growing articulation of 
regional differentiation of human cultures. But the common fate of humanity will draw all nations 
toward cooperation, even as they develop greater variation. 


This is a rather optimistic view. It could have been tempered by the recognition that power, 
wherever exercised, has the tendency to create a specific system of knowledge and, therefore, posi- 
tive images of oneself and negative ones of the “other.” And as long as there continue to be strong 
rich nations having hegemony over weak poor nations, genuine cooperation will be limited. The 
human spirit will continue to cherish dignity and independence over and above cooperation until a 
more equitable world system removes the threat of the hegemony of the rich and the strong. 


Lastitute of Islamic Studies Issa J BOULLATA 
McGill University 
Montreal, Canada 


Intellectual Studies on Islam: Essays Written in Honor of Martin B. Dixon. Edited by Michel 
M. Mazzaoui and Vera B. Moreen. Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1990. ix + 267 
pages, Index. $27.50. 


A collection of thirteen articles written in honor of Martin B. Dixon on varied medieval topics in 
Islamic history. They range in subject matter from historical-bibliographical, sufi mystical, and 
philosophical to artistic topics. It provides several textual studies of Judaco-Persian chronicles, an- 
thology of poets, calligraphic arts, the Shahnameh, and Ibn Sina’s piste of the Bird. 


ee 
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The Middle East: A History. By Sydney Nettleton Fisher and William Ochsenwald. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 1990.xxv + 776 pages. Maps, charts, Index. n.p. 


A revision by William Ochsenwald of Sydney Nettleton Fisher's textbook first published in 
1959 (revised 1969 and 1979). The text is useful for courses on Ottoman history. The revised 
version continues the current fad of considering Middle East History to have come to an end in 
the middle forties. 


i 
The Longest war: The Iran-Iraq Military Conflict. By Dilip Hiro. New York: Routledge, 1991. 
xxiy + 323. $49.95 hb; $16.95 pb. Maps. 


Another journalistic report on the Middle East written by an author who is also a novelist and 
playwright. While providing a readable history of the developments during the eight-year conflict, 
the text clearly demonstrates the fact that the author does not like those he is writing about. The 
treatment is very thin on understanding the regional and international players and issues operating 
on the scene, 


The History of Modern Egypt from Mubammad AH to Mubarak. By PJ. Vatikiotis (Fourth edition} 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1991. xvi + 553. Maps, Index. $55.00 hd, 
$16.95 pp. 


A welcome revision of a very useful textbook bringing the material up to date. 


Commandments by God in Qur’4n. Compiled by Ch. Nazar Mohammad. Lahore The author, 
n.d. xx + 775. n. p. 


An attempt to provide selections of verses of the Quran addressing a variety of pious topics 
which the author believes that, “If these commandments are followed, man should be able to find 
Peace of Mind—the elixir which all humanity yearns for, and which in the modern age, seems to 
elude everyone” (p. xix). The author ignores the traditional Muslim understanding that the precise 
commandments of the Quran are about one hundred in number. His collated verses taken without 
specific attribution from several printed translations of the Quran are organized under topics rang- 
ing from “Belief in Angels,” “Honor,” to “Trial,” and “Life of Poverty.” 


University of Massachusetts Yvonne Y. HADDAD 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


During the first half of 1992 Hartford Seminary hosted a six-month visit to the 
United States by Professor Jin Yijiu of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, 
Beijing, China. Professor Jin heads the Academy’s Department of Islamic Re- 
search in the Institute for World Religions, and directs the Chinese Center for 
Islamic Studies which coordinates academic research and publication on Islam in 
China. His visit marked a further stage in the developing cooperation between 
Professor Jin’s department and center and Hartford Seminary’s Macdonald Cen- 
ter for the Study of Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations, a relationship which 
includes faculty exchange and library development. Professor Jin divided his 
time in the United States between the Lutheran School of Theology in Chicago 
and Hartford Seminary. From these two bases he visited a variety of academic 
and religious institutions, including the American Council on the study of Islamic 
Societies at Villanova University where he presented notes on “Islam and China’. 
The following summary reflects the substance of his remarks. [Editors] 


The current situation of Islam in China 


The Chinese Muslim population numbers approximately 17.6 million people, 
comprising ten nationalities, organized under the Chinese Islamic Association 
established in 1953. The Association has some 275 branches throughout the 
Chinese provinces, autonomous regions, prefectures and counties, most of which 
came into existence after the Cultural Revolution. Since that time old mosques 
have been repaired and many new ones built, today totalling more than 26,000 
mosque buildings served by 66,000 Imams or Akhunds. The Association main- 
tains nine Islamic colleges in major cities, and publishes a bimonthly magazine, 
Chinese Muslim in the two major languages spoken by Chinese Muslims, Han 
and Uygurian. 

The Chinese Islamic Association actively supports Muslim participation in 
China’s modernization. It aims to do so by effective coordination of the network 
of regional Islamic Associations. This facilitates the democratic management of 
mosque committees and the development of self-support economies for the 
mosques. Particular importance is attached to the establishment of modern 
educational programs for the training of Imams or Akhunds in their understand- 
ing of the principles both of the religion of Islam and of the modern Republic of 
China. The Association is also committed to the reform of traditional practices 
which have led to disputes between different sects and nationalities. It encour- 
ages religious solidarity on the basis of common beliefs and respectful non- 
interference in legitimate diversities of culture and custom. 
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Historical background 


Since its earliest arrival in China under the 7th century Tang Emperor Yonghui, 
Islam in China has been deeply influenced by Sufism. It is said that the great 
Persian Sufi martyr, Husayn ibn Mansur al-Hallaj visited the Xinjiang region in 
the early 10th century. By the end of that century the Karakhan Dynasty (992- 
1212) became a conduit of Persian political and religious influence, and Muslim 
members of the ruling family (notably Satuk Boghra Khan and his grandson, 
Hasan) led the military expansion of Islam in Kashgar. 11th century Uygurian 
poetry is replete with Sufi ideas, and Yuan Dynasty (1279-1368) literature describes 
Sufi activity in the mosques. Ibn Batuta travels into China gave him personal 
experience of Chinese Sufis, and he reproduces Sufi stories which occur in Yuan 
Shi's Annals of the Yuan Dynasty. The contrasting isolationism of the Ming 
Dynasty (1368-1644) limited contact between Chinese Muslims and the Middle 
East/Central Asia, but internal literary evidence shows that Sufi literature continued 
to flourish. The “six great scriptures” which Chinese Muslim scholars were 
expected to read were all Sufi writings, reflecting the influence of Persian and 
Indian Sufi thought. The earliest Chinese Sufi literature belongs to the 16th and 
17th centuries: notably, One Zhen Da Xue (The Great Pure and True Learning) 
by Wang Daiyu (1570-1660), Qing Zhen Zhi Nan (A Guide to Understanding [s- 
fay by Ma Zhu (1662-1711), and ize Fang Xing Li (Arabic Philosophy) by Liu 
Zhi (1662-1780). More recent discoveries of Chinese Muslim writers demonstrate 
continuing Sufi influence. At the popular level Sufism was organized in a religious 
system called Menhuan, in which religion combined with the ancient feudal 
economy. In the Xinjiang region this is known as Isan. 


Islamic education and language 


The first Islamic school /mad/asa/in China was founded under the Karakhan 
Dynasty in Kashgar in the 11th century. This was followed by the growth of 
Islamic madrasas throughout the Xinjiang region which contributed to its Islam- 
ization. Elsewhere in China the process of conversion was more gradual, and 
such Muslim schools as existed offered no more than a popular religious knowledge. 
In the late 16th century an Islamic scholar in Shaanxi province, Hu Dengzhou by 
name (1522-1597), initiated a system of private religious instruction in his own 
home, students dividing their days between study and work. In this manner he 
began to cater to the needs of grass-root Muslims, and eventually the mosques 
undertook similar forms of Islamic education. 

In the Xinjiang region Islamic education took place through the Uygur language, 
originally in its ancient script, but increasingly through Arabic letters. By the 14th 
century this produced Chahotal as a new written form of the language with 
Arabic and Persian borrowing. This remains the language of the Uygurian Mus- 
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lims to this day. 

Among the Hui people Han continued to be the spoken language of converts 
to Islam. Within the mosque, however,’ another religious language developed 
among the Imams and their disciples, known as ug fang yu. This evolved as a 
mixture of Han, Arabic and Persian, and was passed on orally from teacher to 
student, never being committed to writing because its sole function was to explain 
the Quran and Hadit+ which alone could be written. It was spoken exclusively 
within the mosques among the religious teachers and their pupils, and never 
became a vernacular language among Hui Muslims who had the greatest difficulty 
in understanding its meanings. In contrast to the oral character of sng “ang yu, 
Chinese religious scholars also developed a written form of Chinese in Arabic 
letters, called 2720 /ing, which was used for the taking of notes on religious subjects, 
often in the form of a marginal commentary on a religious text. Unlike the oral 
language which enjoyed a unity of form wherever it was spoken, this written 
language reflected the diversity of dialects used by Chinese Muslims. . 


Islam and traditional Chinese culture 


If the history of Islam in Xiajiang province is substantially one of Islamic 
imposition upon the previous culture, not least by a successful prosecution of 
Abad during the Karakhan Dynasty (992-1212), Islamic penetration elsewhere in 
China was more gradual and peaceful. Particularly interesting are the ways in 
which the Muslims lived harmoniously with Confucianism which provided the 
pervasive moral code of Chinese traditional culture. By and large the Chinese 
Muslims accepted the ethical order of Confucianism with its emphasis on “the 

' three zng” (cords) and “the five chang” (virtues). The 4a can be thought of 
as the major cords in a net, as the sovereign is the 427¢ of his people, the husband 
the sang of his wife, the father the 4az7 of his son. Related to the cords which 
hold society together are the five constant virtues /c4+ang/ upheld by all Confu- 
cianists: human-heartedness /7e7/, righteousness /)7/, propriety /Z/, wisdom /cAzz/, 
and good faith /Asin/. 

This sense of moral order is firmly upheld in the writing of the most famous 
Chinese Muslim scholars, Wang Daiyu (1570-1660) and Ma Zhu (1662-1711). 
With their sanction it became customary for Chinese mosques to display “long- 
life” tablets expressing loyalty to the Emperor, these being found in Beijing 
mosques as late as 1939. 

Muslim identification with Chinese popular culture has long been recognized 
by Chinese Muslim scholars. The Hui Muslim writer, Yi Ren, once remarked that 
Hui believers lived half by the rules of religion and half by the habits of Han social 
custom. In marriage, for example, they followed the Han prohibition on marriage 
between cousins within five generations, though this is not part of the s4a7“a. In 
addition to the canonical religious festival of Islam they celebrated the traditional 
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- festivals of the Han people, and used Han architectural features in the construc- 


tion and decoration of their mosques: for example, the mosque compound with 
buildings constructed around a single courtyard /s/ 4e yuan shj, the ornamental 
use of animal statues which were traditionally believed to ward off evil spirits and 
symbolize long life /sfou/ and happiness /⁄4/,and the internal decoration of mosque 
walls with traditional picture scrolls, using Chinese calligraphy but Arabic words. 

Such forms of inculturation help explain the longevity of Islam in China since 
the Tang Dynasty (618-907) to the present, in contrast to other religions-e.g. 
Nestorian Christianity, Zoroastrianism, Manichaeism and Judaism - which also 
reached China but failed to take root and survive among the Chinese peoples. 
The combination of Islam and Chinese tradition provides a fascinating example of 
cultural adaptation, and gives particular significance to Islam as one of the Chinese 
religions today. 


Chinese Academy of Social Sciences Pror. Jin Yu 
Chinese Center for Islamic Studies 
Beijing, Chi 
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